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CHAPTER  I. 


'^  AxD  so  the  Countess  of  Rosendale  is  really 
arrived  at  last ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Robinson,  as 
she  comfortably  deposited  herself  upon  a  sofa, 
after  the  fatigue  of  drinking  tea  was  over. 

^^  Are  you  quite  sure  of  what  you  say,  Mr. 
Robinson  ?** 

^^  Quite  certain,  my  dear,^  meekly  responded 
Mr.  Robinson.  ^^  I  heard  it  from  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  Selwood  apothecary,  who  came  over  to  see 
poor  old  Robert ;  it  is  a  sad  thing,  poor  man, 

VOL.  I.  B 
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with  his  large  familyi  to  lose  his  leg  hy  such 
a  trifling  accident." 

"  Never  mind  old  Robert's  leg,  Mr.  Robin- 
son," emphatically  retorted  his  wife,  (or 
"  lady,"  as  Mrs.  Robinson  had  repeatedly  in- 
sisted on  being  called,  her  noble  mind  disdain- 
ing the  too  common  epithet  of  "  wife,") — 
"  never  mind  old  Robert's  leg ;  what  has  it  to 
do  with  me  ?  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Robinson,  it  is 
of  importance  to  me  to  know  exactly  when  the 
countess  arrived." 


and  Sedleys,  just  because  they  are  lucky 
enough  to  live  three  miles  nearer  to  her  than 
we  do,  I  dare  say  have  contrived  to  get  there 
already.  And  to-morrow  will  be  Sunday,  and 
the  Somerton  Park  pew  is  next  to  ours,  and 
there  we  shall  be  looking  like  fools,  and  the 
Countess  not  knowing  who  we  are,  and  every- 
body else  bowing  and  speaking  to  her ;  and 
those  Sedleys  too,  that  sit  just  by  the  door, 
will  be  sure  not  to  stir  till  she  passes — I  can- 
e  those   i 


of  her  plana  for  obtaining  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence of  Lady  Rofletidale's  arrival*  partly  from 
the  agitating  conviction  that  the  moment  for 
action,  bo  long  anticipated,  had  really  at  last 
arrived*  and  partly  from  the  coolness  and  want 
of  sympathy  with  which  Mr.  Robinson  had 
received  and  communicated  the  important  fact, 
(having  actually  known  it  for  two  whole  days 
before  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  could  possibly 
interest  his  family,)  Mrs.  Robinson  was  totally 
overcome-     All  these  contending  emotions  rush- 


)an  tier,  to  say  a  few  words  in  cxptanattoo  of 
the  family  history. 

Mr.  Jacob  Robins  had  beguo  life  as  a  bank- 
er's clerk.  His  father  died  when  he  was  quite 
achitd,  leaving  him  for  his  whole  fortune  a 
very  small  sum  of  ready  money,  and  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  one  of  the  partners  in 
the  house  in  which  he  was  employed,  and  who 
was  his  oldest  and  indeed  the  only  friend  he 
thought  either  would  or  could  be  of  any  use  to 
his  orphan  boy. 

Young  Jacob  continued  for  many  years  in 
(be  humble  station  where  his  father's  death  had 
left  him ;  but  such  was  (he  steadiness  and 
perseverance  he  displayed  in  the  fulEilmenc  of 
l)is  duties,  that  his  employers  soon  found  tliat 
their  own  interes(  would  be  advanced  by  young 
Jacob's  promotion  to  a  more  responsible  situa- 
tion in  their  establishment,  and  accordingly 
Jacob  found  himself  forthwith  promoted. 

From  (hat  moment  all  his  undertakings  pros- 
pered.    By  the  death  of  his  friend  and  patron 


he  came  into  possession  of  a  considerable  sum, 
and  by  his  own  indefatigable  exertions  having 
materially  increased  it,  he  ventured  upon  a 
speculation,  which  proved  fortunate  beyond 
what  bis  most  sanguine  hopes  could  have  an- 
ticipated, and  a  few  years  more  saw  him  the 
owner  of  a  very  good  fortune,  and  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Wilkinson  and  Co- 
Jacob's  next  thought  was  to  provide  himself 
with  a  wife,  and  after  mature  deliberation  he 
fixed    his   choice   upon   a   fair  and   blue-eyed 
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allowance  of  pocket-monej  ** — "  such  a  time  to 
be  obliged  to  wear  the  same  bonnets " — "  do 
ringlets  allowed  to  be  worn" — "  such  thick  shoes, 
and  unbecoming  cloaks."  And  then,  the  de- 
light of  buying  their  own  clothes,  dressing  their 
own  hair  aa  tbey  pleased,  choosing  their  own 
ribbcHis,  and  exchanging  them  with  each  otlier, 
if  the  colours  happened  to  be  found  less  be- 
coming than  tbey  bad  at  first  imagined !  And 
above  all,  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  having 
nowhere  to  walk  but  in  the  streets  !     No  more 
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It  did  K>  happen  that  some  one  did  at  last  re- 
mark them»  and  that  one  being  no  other  than 
Mr.  Jacob  RobuiSf  the  reader  can  easily  ima- 
ffxie  how  aooQ  the  acquaintance  was  made^  how 
quickly  all  preliminaries  were  arranged,  and 
how  gladly  ^'  Miss  Eleanora  Coleman  "  became 
*"  Mrs.  Jacob  Robins.'' 

From  that  moment,  though  riches  still  con- 
tinued to  accumulate,  the  mind  of  Jacob  was 
not  quite  so  tranquil  as  it  had  been  in  days  of 
yore,  nor  his  home  quite  so  pleasant  as  the 
soft  blue  eyes  of  Miss  Coleman  had  led  him  to 
expect. 

The  lady,  finding  herself  suddenly  emanci- 
pated from  all  restraint,  and  her  husband  being 
occupied  most  of  the  day,  had  abundance  of 
time  to  indulge  in  her  favouri^  study  of  ro- 
mances and  plays,  which  she  did  to  a  very 
great  excess,  and  from  which  she  took  her 
whole  idea  of  the  realities  of  life.  Indistinct 
visions  of  grandeur  seemed  constantly  to  arise 
before  her. 
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Often  did  honest  Jacob  wonder  in  secret  where 
his  wife  could  possibly  have  acquired  such 
lofty  ideas.  But  supposing,  in  his  simplicity, 
that  there  might  be  many  niceties  in  female 
education  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  and  that 
this  might  be  one  of  them,  as  Mrs.  Jacob  had 
latterly  begun  to  enforce  her  arguments  with, 
*'  How  should  you  know  anything  about  it  ?" 
he  quietly  submitted  to  her  great  variety  of 
fancies;  and  when,  upon  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Mrs.  Robins  declated  her  whole  happiness  de- 


millioo  of  moDey ;  and  the  prudent  Jacob  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  keeping  what  he  had 
got,  and  retiring  from  business ;  which  intention 
he  speediljr  carried  into  effect,  and  removed 
with  his  family  from  the  city  to  a  fine  house  in 
Upper  Wimpole  Street. 

Here  for  a  short  time  Mrs.  Rohins  was  per- 
fectly contented;  but  very  Boon  the  demon  of  am- 
bition, which  bad  now  taken  possession  of  her 
mind,  urged  a  remonstrance ;  and  Jacob  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  persuaded  that  the  pur- 
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cfttions,  and  when  matters  began  to  bear  so 
serious  an  aspect  that  Mrs.  Robins  talked 
loudly  of  a  separation,  and  banishment  with  her 
lovely  and  ill-used  Anastasia  and  Belinda,  that 
poor  Jacob,  worn  out  with  continual  scenes, 
and  having  only  hia  honest  pride  and  good 
sense  to  support  him  against  the  united  tongues 
of  three  women,  consented  at  last,  with  many  a 
deep  groan  at  the  hardship  of  his  fate,  to  add 
two  letters  to  his  original  name.  But,  in  mak- 
ing this  declaration,  the  usually  quiet  and  mild 


CHAPTER  II. 

Fob  some  time  after  the  scene  described  in  the 
opening  pages  of  our  history,  Mrs.  Robinson 
ained  trying  bitterly  upon   her  sofa,    and 
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Ugly ;  and  no  one  would  have  ever  been  particu- 
larly aware  of  their  presence,  had  they. not  un- 
fortunately inherited  their  mother's  love  of  every 
thing  that  was  £ne  and  gaudy,  and  dressed 
themselves  so  as  to  correspond  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  what  the  "  Petit  Courrier  des 
Darnell  informed  them  were  the  "  newest  Paris 
fashions.** 

Ellen,  on  the  contrary,  being  looked  upon  as 
*'  nobody,"  was  compelled  to  be  as  plainly  dress- 
ed  as  possible :  if  not  actually  a  beauty,  she 


moBt  likely  we  shall  be  asked  to  sing,  and  it 
looks  BO  vulgar  not  to  know  anything  Italian. 
But,  however,  we  shall  know  it  soon  enough, 
for  the  Countess  is  not  come  yet,  and  I  dare 
say  she  never  wilL" 

"  Come  I"  almost  screamed  Mrs.  Robinson — 
"but  I  tell  you  she  is  come,— came  last  Mon- 
day ;— and  that  is  what  I  sent  for  you,  to  tell 
you." 

'*  La,  mamma  I  you  don't  say  so,"  exclaimed 
the  two  elder  sisters   in  a  breath  ;    while  poor 
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Poor  Ellen  I  this  was  the  usual  consequeoce 
of  her  v^turing  to  make  a  remark ;  so  she 
quietly  left  the  room,  and  stole  gently,  not  to 
her  bed,  but  to  see,  and  say  "good  night" 
to  her  father,  who,  as  she  rightly  guessed,  had 
taken  refuge  in  bis  library, 

"  Now,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  shut,  "  talking  of  church 
has  put  me  in  mind  that  to-morrow  will  be 
Sunday," 

And  here  Mrs.  Robinson  recounted   to  her 


than  an;  other  lady's,  giving  balls  that  should 
totally  eclipse  those  at  Devonshire  House, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  obtaining  a  subscrip- 
tion to  Almack's. 

This  latter  had  long  been  the  grandest  ob- 
ject of  Mrs.  Rolnnson's  ambition,  and  she 
mused  upon  the  theme  eo  long,  that  in  her 
waking  dream  she  imagined  herself  actually  on 
the  first  night  of  her  admiltBOce  to  that  para- 
dise of  all  parvemiea,  a  Wednesday  ball ;  de- 
scending  the  stairs  at  Almack's,  radiant  with 


verance;  more  generally  ftoni  the  absence  of 
a  spirit  of  meanness  andtoadyina,  which  is 
almost  indiBpensable,  and  a  real  indifference 
upon  a  nearer  view  of  it,  to  that  which  at  first 
they  had  seemed  anxious  to  obtain. 

The  last  was  certainly  not  Mrs.  Robinson^s 
case.  The  whole  end  and  aim  of  her  exist- 
ence was  to  rise  from  the  obscurity  in  which 
she  bad  so  long  languished.  No  sacrifice  was 
too  great,  no  servility  too  object,  no  exertion 
tiH)  arduouR,  that  might  enable  her  to  accom- 


fruitless  conjectures  and  unoeceBsary  arrange- 
ments. 

Mrs.  Robinson  could  not  rest,  but  continued 
to  agitate  everybody  around  her;  and  the 
night  came,  and  morning  followed,  calmly  and 
surely,  as  if  no  Mrs.  Robinson  had  ever  ex- 
isted, and  still  the  fever  of  excitement  did  not 
abate. 

Half-past  twelve  was  the  appointed  hour — 
and  it  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  Mrs.  Robin- 
Anaslasia    and    Miss    Btlin 


turn  to  ahoir  them  what  she  was,  and  tlat 
the  would  not  submit  to  be  trampled  upon; 
and  the  sense  of  her  own  dignity  seemed  to  rise 
with  the  idea. 

These  and  »imilar  reflections  occupied  Mrs. 
Robinson's  mind  nearly  the  whole  time  the 
beautiful  drive  from  Myrtle  Hall  to  Somerton 
Park  lasted.  But  she  saw  not  the  beauty  of 
the  landscapes,  she  heeded  not  the  fragrance 
of  the  hedges,  nor  the  singing  of  (he  birds; 
and  though  the  balmy  air  gently  fanned  that 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ehilt  CounteBS  of  Rosendale    was    the  last 

descendant  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  vho 

dated  their  existence  from  the  Conquest.  She 


climbing  up  hilts,  exploring  old  ruins,  or  trying 
to  decipher  nearly  ille^ble  ioscriptioDB,  bad  do 
charms  for  her.  She  liked  her  own  old  ways ; 
her  own  fireside,  where  she  might  uninterrupt- 
edly pursue  her  favourite  occupation  of  em- 
broidery for  hours  every  day ;  and  moreover, 
she  missed,  in  her  frequent  travels  and  hurried 
journeys,  the  comfort  and  state  to  which  she 
had  ever  been  accustomed,  and  which  were  es- 
sentially necessary  to  her  happiness. 

Gladly,  therefore,  did  Lady  Mary  hail  the 
time  when  her  bcloveJ  niece  was  ti)  take 
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rare  addition  of  eyelashes  on  the  under  lid, 
which  gives  them  such  depth  and  soAoess.  Her 
nose  was  almost  Grecian ;  but  the  most  perfect 
feature  was  her  mouth,  small,  but  yet,  when  she 
smiled,  showing  a  set  of  the  finest  teeth  in  the 
world.  The  upper  lip  was  short  and  curved, 
the  under  one  full  and  red,  with  an  expression 
lovely  and  loving ;  and  with  laughing  dimples, 
that  showed  themselves  continually  in  speaking, 
us  if  the  mouth  was  ever  ready  to  break  into  a 
smile,  and  as  though  it  could  never  say  an  ill- 
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her  existence,  under  the  shade  of  some  spread- 
ing tree  or  ruiaed  tower,  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  some  favourite  poet,  or  the  still  sweeter 
dreams  of  her  own  sweet  fancy,  while  no  sound 
broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  air,  but  the 
soft  ripple  of  the  stream  that  glided  at  their 
feet 

Aunt  Mary  could  not  do  this:  she  had  no 
taste  for  poetry ;  and  besides,  she  was  very 
much  afraid  of  the  damp.  So  Emily  was  for 
a   great   part  of  the  day  either  thrown  upon 
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fidence  and  dependence  a  younger  sister  gene- 
rally feeU  towards  her  elder  one. 

Agnes  was  six-and-twenty.  To  please  her 
parents  she  had  married,  before  she  was  Emily's 
age,  a  man  of  lai^  fortune,  but  considerably 
<Jder  than  herself.  Her  husband  died  three 
years  after  their  marriage,  leaving  her  sole 
guardian  to  her  two  children. 

The  powers  of  Mrs.  Belmont's  naturally 
strong  mind  had  been  early  called  into  action, 
and  from  having  been  constantly  obliged  to 
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ing  the  drawin^room,  site  found  only  a  plaialy 
dressed,  quiet  looking  old  lad;  sitting  by  the 
window,  occupied  with  what  appeared  to  Mrs- 
Robinson  an  interminable  piece  of  embroidery. 
She  rose  upon  their  entrance,  and  having  heard 
their  names  from  the  servant,  desired  that  Lady 
Rosendale  should  be  informed  of  their  ai^ 
rival. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  who  had  never  heard  that 
any  one  lived  with  Lady  Rosendale,  was  all 
astonishment  as  to  who  this  lady  in  the  plain 
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bonnet  trimmed  with  blue  ribbons,  whicb,  after 
the  introduction  was  over,  she  untied,  and  tak- 
ing  it  off,  quietly  laid  it  upon  a  table  beside 
her.   ' 

The  Misses  Robinson,  to  whom  the  putting 
on  and  taking  off  their  bonnets  was  a  serious 
affair,  exchanged  glances;  while  Emily,  turn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Robinson,  said, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting  so 
long,  but  I  had  walked  down  to  the  school,  and 
was  only  just  returning  when  I  received  Lady 


played  iu  the  arrangement  of  some  flower-beds 
near  the  window,  that  Emily  could  not  help 
asking  them  to  walk  through  the  conservatoty ; 
and  after  a  tedious  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the 
most  immoderate  and  indiscriminate  admiration 
bestowed  upon  every  flower  that  grew,  and 
every  bird  that  sung  or  did  not  sing  in 
the  aviary,  Mrs.  Robinson  prepared  to  take 
her  leave ;  and  at  last,  with  many  a  profound 
curtsey,  and  many  an  anxious  hope  of  soon 
seeing  her  ladyship  at  Myrtle  Hall,  she  made 
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her  daughters,  streaming  with  blonde,  fea- 
(hers,  and  ribbons,  rushing  Bimultaneously  to 
her  rescue,  came  bo  vividly  across  her  mind, 
that,  without  a  particle  of  ill-natured  feeling, 
she  gave  way  to  one  of  her  merry  fits  of 
laughter,  in  which  even  the  stately  Lady  Mary 
could  not  help  joining,  as  she  listened  to  her 
description  of  the  scene.  She  soon  checked  her- 
self, however,  and  kissiog  the  beautiful  forehead 
of  her  niece,  said  gravely  — 

"  Is  this  your  determination,  my  dear  Emily, 


mamms  says  it  will,  next  year ;  and  he  canters 
so  fast — much  faster  than  Olson's  great  horse 
can  trot— just  look  !" 

And  avay  went  the  delighted  child,  by  the 
side  of  the  faithful  old  servant,  and,  havinj; 
made  a  circle  on  the  grass,  came  back  to 
Emily,  his  beautiful  curls  streaming  in  the 
breeze,  and  his  usually  pensive  hazel  eyes 
lighted  up  with  all  the  angelic  happiness  of 
cliildhcxid  at  the  possession  of  a  new  toy. 

Edward   Belmont  was  indeed   a  noble  boy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  neighbourhood  of  Somerton    Park    was 
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so  unspoilt  b;  greatness,  and  so  little  elated  by 
the  continual  round  of  praise  and  adulation 
which  followed  her  whenever  she  appeared, 
and  which  is  agreeable  to  a  certain  degree,  even 
to  those  who  know  how  to  estimate  it  at  its 
proper  value.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
charm  in  the  conviction  that  our  society  can 
give  pleasure  to  others.  Even  those  who  have 
the  least  vanity  must  derive  gratification  from 
that  feeling;  and  Emily  had  too  much  kind- 
j  of  heart  not  to  be-  uleascJ  with  the  offec 


person,  who,  if  from  peculiar  circumstancea 
he  hsd  been  unable  to  live  as  constantly  with 
her  as  he  could  have  wished,  had  not  yielded 
to  her  aunt  in  constant  and  anxious  attention 
to  every  action  and  movement  of  his  ward. 
This  other  was  Colonel  Marsden,  who  had  been 
left  joint  guardian  with  Lady  Mary  to  Lady 
Rosendale,  by  her  mother's  will. 

During  Emily's  absence,  Colonel  Afarsden 
had  chiefly  resided  at  Somerton  Park,  under 
the  plea  of  its  being  advantageous  to  her  in- 
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attachment  to  their  joint  charge,  and  left  the 
management  of  the  estates,  and  everything  ap- 
{KFtaining  to  business,  almost  solely  to  his  care ; 
while  he,  in  return,  too  happy  at  not  being 
questioned,  never  interfered  with  Lady  Mary's 
plan  of  education,  and  allowed  her  complete 
control  over  all  the  arrangements  attendant  on 
the  personal  comfort  and  gratification  of  her 
niece. 

Ry  her  parents'  will,  Emily  had  a  right  to  a 
very  liberal  allowance   until  she   reached    the 
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be    his   interest  not  to  look  too   closely   into 
them. 

From  his  daughters,  who  were  quiet,  inoffen« 
sive  girls.  Colonel  Marsden  had  nothing  to 
apprehend.  They  had  but  few  wants  and 
wishes  beyond  what  was  in  his  power  to  be- 
stow; and  an  occasional  visit  to  their  neigh- 
bours, a  little /Sto  champetre  in  the  summer  on 
the  beautiful'lawn  at  Marsden  Hall,  and  a  ball, 
or  perhaps  two,  in  the  course  of  the  winter  at 
the  Assembly  Rooms  of  the  county  town,  con- 
stituted the  whole  of  their  gaiety,  and  fully 
satisfied  their  wishes ;  for,  being  rather  pretty, 
very  unaffected,  and  moreover  cousins  to  the 
Countess  of  Rosendale,  Fanny  and  Lucy 
Marsden  were  two  of  the  most  popular  girls  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

So  far  all  was  well ;  but  it  was  in  his  son,  the 
handsome^  thoughtless,  profligate  Frederick, 
that  all  Colonel  Marsden^s  hopes  and  wishes,  as 
well  as  all  his  fears,  centred.  Feeling  that  on 
him  depended  his  ruin  or  his  safety,  he  dared 
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not  control  with  too  strong  a  hand  the  daring 
spirit  and  haughty  temper  of  his  over-indulged 
and  wayward  child,  who  had  for  some  time 
made  his  life  one  continual  round  of  fear,  hope, 
and  anxiety. 

For  the  last  four  years,  Frederick  MarsdeD 
had  been  attache  at  Vienna,  and  seldom  found 
time  or  inclination  to  visit  his  father's  houses 
except  when,  perhaps,  after  heavier  losses  than 
usual,  or  by  some  inexcusable  act  of  exlrav»- 
gaoce,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  r^ 
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fix  itself  exactly  where  they  wished  it  should 
not,  and  where  they  were  quite  unable  to 
discover  any  merit  sufficient  to  justify  the 
choice. 

No  one  knew  this  better  than  Colonel  Mars- 
den  ;  and  he  also  knew  Emily  too  well  not  to 
be  certain,  that  though  she  might  be  led,  or 
even  deceived,  she  had  all  the  pride  and  spirit 
of  her  race,  and  would  never  be  controlled, 
least  of  all  upon  this  subject'  Still,  her  being 
unbiassed  by  the  slightest  inclination   for  any 


possessor.  The  respect  snd  good  opinioo  of 
his  fellow-creatiirea  he  valued  oot  for  them- 
selves ;  but  they  might  be  the  means  to  an  end, 
and  as  such  he  wished  to  secure  them. 

The  gentle  and  confiding  nature  of  Emily, 
and  the  affectionate  kindness  of  heart  which 
was  in  her  such  a  prevailing  quality,  were  so 
many  points  in  Colonel  Marsden's  favour  ;  and 
not  for  a  moment  did  he  hesitate  in  his  decisicm, 
or  contemplate,  with  the  smallest  feeling  of  com- 


he  knew  too  well  how  impatient  of  control  all 
young  people  are,  and  especially  heiresses;  and 
he  therefore  took  care  never  to  appear  before  her 
in  the  character  of  guardian.  This  line  of  con- 
duct he  had  carefully  pursued  from  the  first 
moment  of  entering  upon  his  duties ;  and  it 
was  only  with  Lady  Mary  that  any  subject 
approaching  to  business  was  ever  discussed. 

Hitherto  the  Colonel  had  not  deemed  it 
prudent  to  disclose  to  his  son  the  scheme  which 
had    so    long  occupied    his   mind. 
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induced  liitn  to  overlook  the  rather  peremptory 
tont!  of  bis  father's  letter. 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  not  sorry  to  find 
that  Lady  BoBeodale  was  in  the  country.  The 
prospect  of  Somerton  Park,  filled  with  com- 
pany, was  no  little  relief  from  the  dulness  he 
had  anticipated.  But  beyond  that  he  thought 
not  of  Emily,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some 
years.  The  idea  of  marrying  anybody  was 
one  so  repugnant  to  him,  that  if  it  ever 
did  enter  into  his  head,  he  took  care  not  to 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  breakfast  table  at  Marsden  Hall  had  (ire- 
sented  rather  a  gayer   aspect   than   usual,  on 
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Soished  his  breakfast,  when  he  threw  up  the 
window,  and  quietly  sauntered  out  upon  the 
lawn. 

In  a  few  minutes  Frederick  was  joined  by  bis 
father,  who,  after  some  time  spent  in  trifling 
conversation,  ventured  at  last  to  approach  the 
subject  which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"  Frederick,^  said  Colonel  Marsdeti,  "you 
heard  what  your  sister  Lucy  said  of  Lady 
Rosen  dale  P" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Frederick. 
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any  pity,  any  con^deration  —  spare  me  the 
wife." 

"  But  how,"  replied  Colonel  Marsden,  who 
saw  that  the  right  chord  had  not  yet  been 
touched — *'  how  if  it  were  an  evil  not  to  be 
avoided,  if  it  were  the  only  nneaos  of  extrica- 
tion for  yourself  and  your  family  from  endless 
difficulties — if  such  were  to  be  the  case,  would 
your  determination  still  remain  the  same  V 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  I  do  not  perceive  that  1 
am  in   any  very  great  difficulty  at  present ;  I 


stand)  or  was  he  merely  a  tool  in  his  hands  for 
the}  furtherance  of  his  own  views  ?  Colooel 
Marsden  had  now  been  for  many  years  guar- 
dian to  the  heiress,  and  yet  this  was  the  first 
time  he  bad  ever  given  him  the  slightest  hint 
upon  the  subject  He  knew  that  his  father 
was  aware  of  his  attachment  to  Madame  de 
MarigDy,  and  had  never  before  discouraged  it ; 
indeed  be  had  always  seemed  perfectly  indif- 
ferent as  to  its  existence.  What  then  could  be 
the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 


follow   it,  we  are   lost !     If  I^ady   Rooendale 
marries  another,  we  are  irretrievably  ruined." 

"  But  perhaps  Lady  Roseodale  does  not 
think  of  marrying ;  perhaps  she  will  not  marry 
till  after  she  is  of  age.  She  may  like  to  rajoy 
her  liberty  and  power  without  the  control  of  a 
husband  ;  and  so,"  continued  Frederick,  aflect- 
ing  an  air  of  carelessneEs,  "  if  your  distress  is 
not  of  a  very  urgent  nature,  and  if  she  still 
remains  single,  it  will  be  soon  enough  some 
time    hence    for    me    to   think   of   her    as  a 


flew  back  to  the  boudoir  of  the  fascinating 
Ad^le  de  Marignj,  and  the  delights  of  the 
life  of  alternate  indolence  and  excitement  which 
he  led  at  Vientia — a  life  so  well  suited  to  bis 
ideas  of  enjoyment,  that  he  wished  for  no 
other,  indeed  for  nothing  more— except  more 
money. 

But  with  the  magic  word  money  returned 
the  idea  of  Emily ;  and  the  noble  woods  of 
Somerton  rose  before  his  eyes,  and  with 
them  visions  of  future  wealth  and  power 
floated  across  his  mind.  His  reflections,  how- 
ever, were  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  wheels 
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ideas  of  cnjoynient,  that  be  w 
other,  indeed  for  nothing  more- 
raoney. 

But  with  the  magic  word  mc 
the  idea  of  Emily;  and  the  nc 
Somerton  rose  before  bis  eye 
them  visions  of  future  wealth 
floated  across  his  mind.  His  ref 
ever,  were  disturbed  by  the  sou 
rapidly  approaching  the  house. 

^  That  is  Lady  Rosendale's  ci 
Colonel  Marsden,  who  had  remai 
beside  his  son,  intently  observii 
must  go  in  to  receive  hen  You  w 
will  you  not  ?** 

"  I  will  follow  you  directly, 
Frederick. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


For  a  fen  minutes  after  hi!i  father  had  left 


"  Lady  Rosendale,"  said  Colonel  Marsden, 
"  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  my  son 
to  you ;  he  has  just  escaped  from  his  official 
duties  at  Vienna,  and  has  come  to  enliven  me 
by  a  flying  vint." 

"  How  very  long  it  is  since  we  have  met," 
said  Emily  kindly,  holding  out  her  hand ;  "  not 
since  we  were  at  Rome." 

"  Nearly  four  years,  I  think,"  replied  Fre- 
derick ;  "  a  long  time  when  banished  from 
(,ne's  home  and   friends,  as  we  poor  attach^ 


"  Ah  !  it  is  indeed,"  said  Emily,  with  a  sigh ; 
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They  tell  me  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
game  this  season." 

"  Oh  I  I  do  hope  papa  will  let  ui  go,"  whis- 
pered Lucy,  to  whom  the  idea  of  a  party  and 
a  new  dress  was  delightful. 

*'  I  will  try  and  arrange  it  all  with  him,"  said 
Emily. 

As  she  got  up  and  crossed  the  room  to  the 
window,  where  Agnes  and  Colonel  Marsden 
were  still  playing  with  the  children,  Frederick 
could  not  help  confessing  to  himself  that  she 


Fanny,"  said  Lady  Roaendate ;  "  I  hope  we 
sliall  have  a  pleasaot  party :  you  must  come 
early,  that  we  may  have  a  little  quiet  hour  be- 
fore dressing  time." 

"  Dear,  dear  Emily,"  exclaimed  her  cousins^ 
each  taking  a  hand,  "bow  very  kind  you  are! 
we  shall  be  so  glad  to  go  to  Somerton !" 

And  the  affectionate  girls  looked  up  to  her 
with  eyes  beaming  with  love  and  gratitude, 
little  imagining  that  their  fate  and  fortune 
alike  depended  upon  the  cruel  sacrifice  of  that 
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fine  teeth  and  hair;    and  then  his  manner  is 
charming." 

"Yes,"  answered  Emily,  "I  do  admit  all 
that ;  but  still  there  is  something  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face— something  I  rather  fed 
than  see— which  has  always  displeaaed  me. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is — whether  it 
is  actually  in  his  look.  Sometimes  I  have 
fancied  it  was  in  his  voice.  I  remember  I 
always  felt  the  same  about  it  And  there  is 
ever  to  me,  in  his  manner,  a  sort  of  suppreiaecl 
sneer — a  something  implied,  though  not  spokm ; 
in  short,  something,  as  I  said  before,  which 
I  feel,  though  I  cannot  describe.  Still  he  is  un- 
deniably handsome  and  very  agreeable,  and 
laiii  ilclighted  he  hns  just  arrived  in  time ;  he 
party  next 


So,  if  it  is  only  from  charity  you  will  come  to 
help  me.  Dear  Agnes,  uy  you  will  come  to 
stay?" 

**  Yes,  Emily,  if  it  really  gives  you  pleasure 
I  will  stay  all  the  time ;  but  you  know  not  the 
an:iiety  it  is  to  me  to  leave  the  children  for  so 
long:  however,  I  will  manage  it;  I  can  go  down 
to  Oak  wood  early." 

"O  yes  !  you  will  come  to  breakfast  every 
day,  mamma,"  said  Edward,  "and  then,  you 
know,  I  can  ride  Ruby  back  with  you,  and 
Wilson  will  lead  him  home;  may  I  not,  dea 
mamma?  I  will  be  so  good,  if  you  will  alio 


CHAPTER  VII. 


"  Anastasia,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ro- 
binson, abruptly  entering  the  room  where  her 
daughters  were  practising, — "do  leave  off 
singing.     There  have  you  and  Belinda  been 

!  breakfast.  I  do  liellc 
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the  day  in  tears  and  agitation,  from  the  ill 
humour  of  which  she  had  been  the  cause  in 
her  mother  and  sisters,  prepared,  as  the  awful 
hour  drew  nigh,  to  put  on  "  the  muslin  dress," 
and  make  her  appearance  down  stairs. 

Timidly  ehe  entered  the  drawing-room,  and 
great  was  her  relief  on  finding  that  no  form 
was  visible,  save  the  recumbent  one  of  Mr, 
Richard  Plantagenet  Robinson,  whicb  in  a  fevr 
moments  she  discovered  stretched  at  full  length 
Dpon  the  so&. 

"  Dear  Richard,  how  glad  I  am  that  you 
are  dressed !  I  was  so  afraid  of  coming  down 
by  myself." 
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on  each  side  with  all  the  corresponding  bor- 
ders of  wreaths  of  heartVeBse,  rose-huds,  and 
forget-me-nots.  Of  white  there  was  nothing 
Tisible;  for  the  rest  of  the  upper  man  was 
encased  in  voluminons  folds  of  black  satin* 
into  which  were  stuck  two  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  enormous  pins  that  jewellers'  in- 
genuity could  devise.  A  glittering  chain  hong 
round  his  neck,  and  the  complacency  with 
which  he  exhibited  his  great  red  bands, 
adorned  with  an  endless  variety  of  rings,  and 
monstrous  i'cut  encased  most  cruelly  in  shining 
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as  possible  out  of  their  natural  positioa,  and 
as  uearly  as  posrible  into  a  regular  circle. 

After  TBrious  efforts  this  was  accomplished, 
and  the  lady  sat  down  to  rest  after  her  exer- 
tions. They  had  not  long  to  wait  now ;  the 
dock  struck  the  half  hour,  and  the  first  knock 
was  beard  at  the  door.  Back  rushed  (or 
rather  rustled)  the  young  ladies  to  their  chosen 
places,  and  sat  down  on  the  very  edge  of  their 
chairs,  until  they  were  thrown  into  the  "  most 
admired  disorder"  by  the  announcement  of 
Captain  Sims  and  Lieutenant  Walker ;    and 
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What  a  multitude  of  defects  does  a  uniibnii 
cover!  What  a  passport  it  is  to  young  ladies 
of  the  proviDces,  who  think  with  Miss  Anas- 
tasia  that  to  be  an  *'  officer  "  is  enough ! 

The  other  guests  now  began  to  arrive  in 
rapid  succession,  and  nearly  all  were  come 
when  Lady  Rosendale  and  Lady  Mary  Marsden 
were  announced.  The  agitation  of  Mrs.  Robin- 
son was  now  at  its  height.  She  got  up,  sat 
down,  got  up  again;  and  but  for  the  magic 
circle  she  had  traced  around  herself,  her  im- 
patience no  doubt  would  have  carried  her  to 
the  hall.  But  Lady  Rosendale  had  now  ad- 
vanced into  the  room,  and  many  profound 
curtesies  followed,  and  various  unintelligible 
remarks,  ofwhich  only  "  honour"  and  "  ladyship" 
reached  the  ears  of  the  surrounding  company; 
and  at  last  she  was  permitted  to  take  her  seat 
upon  the  sofa  expressly  reserved  for  her. 

Colonel  Marsden  arrived  almost  at  the  same 
moment.  Emily  was  enchanted  to  find  her 
cousins  were  of  the  party.     The  girls,  in  their 
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nnpretending  manner,  came  to  shake  hands 
irith  her;  bat  Frederick  remained  Btandiog 
neBT  the  door,  Trttfa  an  air  of  ine&ble  con- 
tempt and  undisguised  amazement  at  the 
audacity  of  Mr.  Richard  Plautagenet,  who  had 
preRumed  to  address  him  with  an  inquiry  "  if 
be  had  seen  his  friend  Lord  Henry  Hardington, 
as  be  passed  through  Paris?" 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  him," 
replied  Frederick,  with  an  air  and  tone  which 
would  have  clearly  conveyed  to  any  mind  less 
opaque  than  Mr.  Richard's,  his  meaning  to  be 
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restored  to  raise  her  eres  to  the  &ce  of  the 
beantifal  creatine  whose  sweet  words  bad 
almost  dissipated  her  fear ;  and  as  she  looked 
upon  her,  Ellen's  gratefal  heart  swelled  almost 
to  barstiog :  the  felt  at  that  moment  that  she 
conld  have  died  for  ber. 

No  words  can  describe  the  astonishment 
and  dismay  of  Mrs.  Robinson  at  so  unlooked-for 
an  erent.  What  to  do  or  what  to  say  she 
knew  not ;  all  ber  plans  for  keeping  Ellen  in 
the  back-ground  were  overtnrned  ;  and  it  was 
most  fortunate  that,  at  thU  moment,  tlie  an- 
nouncement  of  dinner  gave  a  different  current 
to  ber  thoughts,  or  it  is  not  possible  to  say  how 
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they  foodly  hoped  might,  in  the  hurry  of  tbe 
moment,  be  overlooked,  they  find  thenuelTes 
cruelly  separftted  1  or,  what  is  eren  still  harder 
to  bear,  when  some  good  sort  of  blundering, 
detestable  creature  interposeB  his  bulky  form, 
and  they  see  all  their  expected  liappiness 
dwindled  down  to  the  chance  of  a  hurried 
question  now  and  then,  or  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  each  other  behind  his  back,  when  he  is 
particularly  busy.  This  is  a  pleasant  situation 
for  all  three.  The  disappointed  ones  gloomily 
devour  their  soup  and  their  discontent  in 
sullen  silence ;  while  the  poor  offending  party, 
totally  unconscious  of  his  crime,  only  wonders 
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as  Emily  vas ;  and  very  soon  she  was  engaged 
in  a  lively  discussion  on  the  respective  merits 
of  school  Louses,  local  charities,  planting, 
gardening,  and  other  subjects  of  that  nature, 
upon  which  she  entered  with  a  manner  at  once 
so  natural  and  intelligent,  that  she  perfectly 
delighted  the  good  old  man. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  far  removed  from  such  sober 
conversation,  was  in  her  glory.  Seated  by 
Colonel  Marsden,  who,  with  his  usual  placid 
smile,  was  swallowing  her  bad  champagne 
and    worse    compliments    together,"  she    was 
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Alas!  for  Frederick,  this  was  but  too  true. 
Steady  to  his  determination  of  avoiding  all 
contact  with  tlie  Robinsons  more  than  tbat 
which  was  absolutely  necessary,  he  bad 
abstained  from  offering  his  arm  to  any  lady  on 
going  in  to  dinner.  He  knew  it  woold  be 
impossible  for  him  to  sit  by  Emily ;  and  Mrs. 
Belmont  appeared  to  be  fairly  taken  possesuoa 
of  by  an  old  country  neighbour,  to  whom  she 
was  giving  her  whole  attention,  without  onoe 
turning  her  head,  so  as  to  allow  him  an 
opportunity  of  speaking   to  ber ;    and  as   he 
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"  What  excessire  misery  one  bas  alwayt  to 
undergo  in  ooe'a  own  conntryT'waa  Frederick's 
mental  ejaculation,  as  he  proceeded,  at  the 
ntmoBt  peril  of  Mise  Ana^tasia's  sleeve,  to  try 
and  eat  some  very  cold  thick-looking  soup, 
that  after  ten  minutes'  waiting  had  been  placed 
before  him.  With  much  difficulty  he  had 
accomplished  this,  when  suddenly  his  atten- 
tion wad  arrested  by  the  extraordinary  appari- 
tion of  a  lai^e  diamond  ring  placed  close  to 
bis  plate  ;  and,  on  looking  up,  he  beheld 
Anaslasia  in  the  act  of  removing  sundry  others 
from  her  fingers,  in  order  to  take  off  her 
gloves. 
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necklace,  to-  think  that  a  creatare  so  odumt 
should  belongs  to  the  fisme  species. 

Bat  he  was  not  even  allowed  to  enjoy  his 
reflections  in  peace.  He  was  aroused  l^  the 
loud  voice  of  Mr.  Richard  Plantagenet. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Marsden,  did  you  see  Ma- 
demoiselle Ernestine  as  you  came  through 
Paris  r 

"  I  had  not  that  honour,"  replied  Frederick, 
totally  ignorant  of  who  or  what  Mademoiselle 
Ernestine  might  he. 

"  You  hael  a  great  loss,  then,  I  can  tell  you ; 
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led,  to  consider  any  thing  but  his  own  par- 
ticular gratification;  and  as  he  imagined  it 
could  in  no  way  be  his  interest  to  cnltivate 
such  acquaintances  as  the  Robinsons,  he  took 
Tery  little  pains  to  conceal  his  disgust  and 
annoyance. 

As  all  things  must  come  1o  an  end,  so  at 
last  did  the  Robinson  dinner.  The  rustling 
of  silks,  and  moving  of  chairs,  announced  the 
departure  of  the  ladies,  and  the  first  object 
upon  which  Frederick  deigned  to  look  with 
the   smallest   shade  of  civility,  was  the  form 
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with  the  Connteae  of  Roseodale."  Her  dress, 
too  (we  presume  not  to  say  with  what  sincerity), 
was  duly  admired,  though  a  stronger  contrast 
to  their  own  style  conld  not  possibly  have  been 
found.  Every  thing  that  Lady  Rosendale 
wore  was  vehemently  declared  to  be  "  quite 
perfect" — "such  a  sweet  thing" — "so  much 
taste."  Belinda,  however,  had  found  time  to 
remark,  in  an  aside  to  her  sister,  "  that  she 
was  sure  Lady  Rosen  dale's  plain  gros  des 
Indes  had  not  cost  more  than  seven  or  eight 
shillings  a  yard,  wliile  thfiir  brocaJed    satins 


the  TToi-ds,  "landed  interest,"  "corn-laws," 
kc,  &c.  fell  with  a  chilt  upon  his  heart;  be, 
who,  with  a  nominal  income  of  ten  thousand 
a-year,  bad  not  one  acre  unpledged,  or  one 
guinea  he  could  call  his  own !  But  he  looked  at 
the  sofa,  and  bis  hopes  revived.  Frederick  was 
80  handsome,  and  could  be  so  insinuating  and 
agreeable  when  he  chose  to  exert  himself;  and 
it  seemed  that  at  that  moment  he  did  choose 
to  do  so,  for  Emily's  beautiful  eyes  sparkled, 
and  her  low  musical  laugh  more  than  once 
i  she  evidently  listened  v 


dressed.  Her  gown  of  pale  pjok  silk  fitted 
her  exquisitely  proportioned  figure  to  per- 
fection. A  light  fall  of  blonde  relieved,  while 
it  did  not  conceal,  the  beautiful  contour  of  her 
neck  and  shoulders.  She  wore  but  few  orna- 
ments ;  a  single  row  of  pearls  upon  her  neck, 
while  another  partly  confined  the  rich  brown 
hair  which  fell  almost  to  her  shoulders  ia 
large  curls  of  glossy  softness.  Bracelets  of 
pearl  clasped  with  diamonds  set  off  her  beau- 
tifully rounded  arms;  and  her  glove  —  that 
lost  goiierally  iitglectcd   part  of  an   English- 
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might  have  been  expected  from  an  education 
begun  by  Mrs.  Robinson  at  home,  and  com- 
pleted by  a  two  years'  "  finishing"  at  a  board- 
ing-school. 

"  I  hope  your  Ladyship  is  pleased  nith  the 
music,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson,  who  had  got  np 
evidently  to  receive  the  applause  she  imagined 
due  to  her  daughters'  proficiency. 

"  It  19  very  beautiful  indeed,"  replied  Emily, 
blushing  at  the  bare  idea  of  implying  a  com- 
pliment at  the  expense  of  the  truth.  "  I  think 
the  'Semiraniide'  nmgnificenl.' 


in  bis  maoQer,  that  she  would  "just  sing 
one  song,"  that  Emily  could  not  any  longer 
refuse;  and,  to  please  him,  consented. 

Colonel  Marsden  had  overheard  the  prayer,   . 
aad  seeing   how  readily  it  was  granted,  felt 
his  spirits   rise,  and   advanced  to  the   piano- 
forte to  do  honour  to  Lady  Rosendale's  song. 

In  vain  did  the  Miss  Robinsons  place  be- 
fore her  every  scena  and  cavatina  out  of  every 
opera  that  had  ever  been  heard  of — Emily 
-would  not  sing  Italian,  but  chose  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  touching  of  Moore's  ballads. 
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carriage  was  annoanced ;  and  resisting  Mrs. 
Robinson's  entreaties  that  she  would  stay  to 
supper,  at  length  accomplished  her  departure, 
completely  wearied  and  worn  out  by  the  festi- 
vities of  Myrtle  Hall. 
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she  did  the  hoaoars  of  her  house  with  an 
ease  and  grace  which  might  have  serred  as 
a  model  to  many  more  experienced  pracli- 
tioncTB.  Her  manner  in  receiving  and  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  amusement  of 
ber  company  was  irresiBtibly  charming;  and 
her  guests  felt  her  reception  of  them  was  as 
far  removed  on  the  one  band  from  the  bust- 
ling hospitality  which  is  so  oppreBsive,  as  it 
was  on  the  other  from  the  apathetic,  *'  fine 
ladyism,"  which,  by  way  of  leaving  people 
to    folloiv   tlieip   own    iiicliiintions,    indirectly 
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TBDcing  his  cause,  without  attracting  too  much 
of  the  atteotioD  of  those  around  him. 

From  her  having  neither  father  nor  hrother, 
Ernil}'  was  often  compelled  to  seek  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  both  Colonel  Marsdea  and 
his  son;  and  the  almost  sisterly  terms  which 
were  soon  established  between  her  and  the 
latter,  was,  as  the  Colonel  imagined,  a  good 
foundation  for  a  feeling  of  a  more  tender 
nature. 

Early  as  Colonel  Marsden  had  been  in  the 
field,    tln^ro  was   anollior  iiiiiul    enuallv  active 
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points  all  over  again,  until  her  head  was  snch 
a  complete  chaos  of  ideas,  that  she  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  distinguish  her  own  from  those  of 
other  people. 

How  few  women  there  are  whose  opinion 
upon  politics  can  possibly  be  received  by  any 
veU-informed  or  clear-sighted  person, as  alto- 
gether impartial,  or  based  upon  motives  spring- 
ing from  mature  reflection,  and  a  pure  and 
honest  patriotism,  independent  of  accidental 
circumstances!  It  is  so  difficult  for  a  woman 
i  feeling  to  separate  in  lier  iiii»il  wliat 
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young  heiress  appeared  to  her,  and  she 
gladly  accepted  an  inTitation  to  pass  some 
days  at  SomertOD,  accompanied  by  her  son 
and  daughter.  Every  thing  seemed  to  lavour 
her  designs.  Edward  Melrose  had  returned 
unexpectedly  from  abroad,  and  the  marriage  of 
her  handsome  son  with  Lady  Rosendale  was  a 
point  instantly  determined  on  by  her ;  and  in 
tbis,  had  she  been  only  actuated  by  a  mother's 
love,  who  could  have  blamed  her  for  the  prayer, 
that  the  blessing  of  a  bride  as  rich  in  excellence 
and  beauty  as  in  wealth,  should  be  the  lot  of  her 


The  onl;  drawback  to  her  happiness  was  the 
preBence  of  Lady  Frances  GermaiDe.  These 
two  ladies,  without  any  one  real  or  valid  rea- 
son, had,  from  the  first  moment  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, taken  the  most  deadly  aversion  to 
each  other ;  though  no  outward  sign  of  hos- 
tility was  visible,  they  were  always  at  war. 
Near  neighbours  in  the  countiy,  they  contrived 
to  keep  up  all  necessary  appearances  ;  but 
under  the  mask  of  seeming  courtesy  lay  deep 
and  bitter  feelings  of  hatred. 

Their  style  of  beauty  was  completely  differ- 


Delmore,  had  been  fltajring  at  her  honse  fbr 
some  time,  and  who,  at  her  reqaest,  tfaongb  not 
preriooel;  acquainted  with  Lady  Rosendale, 
were  included  in  her  invitation. 

Of  all  the  party  assembled,  the  two  mort 
unoccupied  indiridnalB  were  Mrs.  Sedtey  and 
Lady  Monteith.  The  former  waa  a  good,  qiuet 
sort  of  little  woman,  who  made  a  fourth  at 
whist  if  she  was  wanted,  and  if  not,  was  quite 
contented  to  be  left  out.  She  was  a  most  in- 
valuable person  as  a  country  neighbour,  quite 
molFensive,  never  in  the  way ;  who  came  when- 
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of  her  choice,  had  not  only  become  indifieiv 
ent,  but  too  plainly  preferred  even  th«  lowest 
society  to  hers ;  and  that  whatever  lime  could 
be  spared  from  his  eternal  round  of  hnntiDp, 
shooting,  and  racing,  was  invariably  devoted  to 
friendships  and  pursuits  which  were  the  cause 
of  anguish  to  her. 

How  Intter  were  her  tears  of  misery  and 
regret,  when  her  actual  position  and  future 
prospects  rudely  forced  themselves  upon  htir 
view.  But  it  was  iu  this  heavy  hour  of  trial, 
her  heart  oppressed  and  spirit  crushed  by  the 
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deavour  to  interest  society  in  her  behalf  by 
proclaimiag  herself  a  victim.  Neither  sister, 
friend,  nor  toady,  bad  been  made  the  deposit- 
ary of  her  husband's  secrets  or  his  misdeeds; 
and  none  could  surmise  that  they  were  known 
to  her, — except  that,  when  any  thing  had 
occurred  of  a  more  flagrant  nature  than 
usual,  a  deeper  shade  of  sadness  seemed  to 
sit  upon  her  brow,  and  the  paleness  of  that 
delicate  cheek,  from  which  the  bloom  had 
so    early    fled,    might    be    thought    to    have 
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very  justly  bestowed  upon  those  who  make 
the  afikirs  of  their  mincye  a  theme  for 
public  dissertation. 

It  may  be  thought  by.some,  that  i\o  wo- 
man could  hare  acted  thus  whose  character 
was  not  made  up  of  coldness  and  calcula- 
tion—  that  no  one,  who  truly  loved,  could 
have  so  far  commanded  their  feelings.  But 
it  is  when  a  woman  most  deeply  loves 
that  she  can  make  the  greatest  sacrifices—- 
when  her  heart  is  so  entirely  another's  that 
no  thought  of  self  can  find  a  resting-place 
in  it.  Lady  Monteith  really  loved  her  hus- 
band ;  she  loved  him  too  well  to  reproach, 
to  annoy,  or  to  irritate  him;  and,  bitter  as 
her  own  feelings  were,  she  was  ever  the 
same  to  him  —  affectionate  and  forbearing. 
She  never  attempted,  by  any  of  the  devices 
of  a  common  mind,  to  re-establish  her  power 
over  him;  she  knew  too  well  it  would  but 
widen  the  breach  between  them. 

And  in  this  she  was  not  mistaken:  Lord 
Monteith,  in  spite  of  himself,  was  often  forced 


# 
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to  ackoowledge  that  "  he  had  the  best  ynk 
in  the  world;"  and  though  he  wonld  hare 
been  exceedingly  happy  to  have  found  himadf 
irithoQt  any  wife  at  all,  yet  be  certainly  ex- 
perienced a  Bort  of  feeling  as  nearly  approadi- 
ing  to  gratitude  as  his  nature  would  allow, 
for  the  comforts  he  found  at  home  whaa- 
ever  it  suited  him  to  stay  there  —  for  tiie 
attentiou  with  which  his  friends  were  always 
received,  and  the  readiness  with  which  his 
wife   gave  up   remaining  with   her   children, 
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arrangements,  or  plane  of  amusement,  to  suit 
his  wife's  pleasure,  yet  he  was  always  ready 
to  comply  with  her  wish  of  going  to  Paris, 
or  to  Germany,  or  auy  where  near  enough 
to  manage  "  between  the  meetings." 

It  was  in  one  of  these  excursions  that  they 
had  been  staying  at  the  same  place  as  Lady 
Rosendale  and  Lady  Mary  Marsden,  and 
the  acquaintance  between  Emily  and  Lady 
Monteith  had  ripened  into  a  sincere  friend- 
ship. Except  Mrs.  Belmont,  whom  she  had 
known    from   lier   cliildhooil. 


"  What  shall  we  do  this  morning?"  said  Emiljr, 
as  the;  left  the  breakfast^table.  "  I  think, 
Lady  Melrose,  you  told  nie  you  wished  to  look 

at  the   new  school-house  at  Selwooil ;    I  nm 


i)^^ 


Koseiidalc,     she  siiid,  with 

smiles  ;   "  the  air  is  so  bridi 

•  shall  see  the  old  place  to  t 

tage :  and,  after  all,  Selvvoo< 

would  it  not  be  a  pity  to  tl 

day  on  a  visit  to  the  schoc 

gentlemen  going  to  do?"  c< 

ing  her  beautiful  eyes  towi 

which  was  carefully  guard 

teith  and  Colonel  Fitzmauri< 

They  were  descanting  to 

them  on  the  merits  of  some 

which  cojyper  caps  were  to  b 

"We  wait  your  orders,' 

Marsden  ;  "  when  you  have 

we  can  be  of  any  use  to  yc 

time  enough  for  us  to  think 

"I  think,''  said  Emily, 

Melrose,  "perhaps  we  had 
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please,  and  order  tbe  carriages  to  be  read;  at 
twelve  ?  Cannot  yoa  coma  with  us  this  mom- 
iDg,  or  have  yon  any  plana  for  ahooting?" 

"  I  am  afraid  Lord  Melrose  expects  me  to 
accompany  him ;  yoa  know  be  is  not  rery  fond 
of  sight-seeing.  But  Frederick,  I  dare  say, 
will  be  happy  to  go," 

Every  thing  was  soon  settled,  and  Lady 
Melrose  gave  np  her  original  intention  of 
going  to  Selwood  with  apparently  the  best 
grace  imaginable,  but  secretly  very  much  mor- 
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witli  his  friend  and  model,  Lord  Monteith, 
who,  finding  that  Mrs.  Belmont  had  volun- 
teered to  act  as  chaperon  to  the  three  young 
ladies,  voted  the  party  a  bore  and  went  out 
shooting. 

The  only  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  accom- 
panied the  party  were  Mr.  Melrose,  Frederick, 
and  Mr.  Delmore  ;  and  as  Frederick,  by 
Lady  Rosendale's  desire,  took  bis  place  in  her 
barouche,  not  even  the  prospect  of  a  long 
infliction  of  Lady  Melrose's  company,  who  was 
seated  opposite  to  liiin,  and  of  whose  poliiical 
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?Jo  one  possesBed  more  talent  for  conyer- 
sation  than  Frederick,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
exerted  it  to  the  utmoet ;  and  even  Lady  Mel- 
roae,  who  cared  little  for  any  man's  speaking, 
unless  it  happened  to  be  on  politics,  was  com- 
pletely captivated  by  his  wit  and  brilliancy, 
and  the  easy  lightness  with  which  he  discussed 
each  subject  as  it  arose.  But  the  very  channs 
which  she  could  not  help  acknowledging,  had 
given  a  new  and  sudden  current  to  her  thoaghts, 
and  she  stood  aghast  at  the  discovery.     It  had 
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before  had  been  to  Bmooth,  seemed  now  beset 
vith  diiGcalties. 

Lad;  Melrose  remained  for  some  time  per- 
fectly silent,  observing,  with  the  most  vigilant 
scrutiny,  the  countenance  and  manner  of  Emily 
towards  ber  cousin.  It  is  true  she  could  not 
discover  the  least  possible  symptom  of  love, 
or  the  smallest  answering  glance,  in  her  sweet 
look.  But,  then,  it  was  so  impossible  to  judge 
—  so  difficult  to  decide.  It  might  be  only 
beginning ;  —  there  was  comfort,  at  all  events, 
in  that  thought;  —  nothing  probably  was  set- 


KcoUections,  —  an  object  at  ooce  of  pride,  joy, 
&nd  sorrow,  and  which  ought  to  be  endeared 
to  them  by  every  feeling  of  the  heart  and  affec- 
tions, moat  be  devoid  of  all  good  and  noble 
sentiments." 

It  was  seldom  that  Emily  ventured  to  ex- 
press her  thoughts  at  so  much  length ;  but  her 
feelings  had  been  touched  ;  admiration  for 
the  beautiful  scenery  before  her  had  for  the 
moment  overcome  her  natural  timidity,  and 
^e  spoke  with  the  eothusiasm  of  a  young  and 
noble   heart,   alive   only   to    the    impulse    of 


Emily  knew  not  of  such  grief  as  this,  when, 
in  the  first  feeling  of  her  lofty  pride,  she 
included,  in  one  sweeping  censnre,  all  those 
who  could  bring  themselves  to  part  with  what 
she  looked  npon  as  sacred  memorials  of  past 
generations.  She  hod  not  thought  of  this. 
It  was  not  so  mach  the  fault  of  her  nature; 
it  was  the  fault  of  her  education — the  mis- 
fortune of  her  position.  A  more  sweet  or 
affectionate  heart,  or  a  disposition  more  na- 
turally benevolent,  could  not  belong  to  wo- 
man  ;  but  l.iy  lluise  Ijruuirlit  up  in  tlie  iiulul- 


CHAPTER  XI. 


There  is  almost  always  a  feeling  of  melao- 
ckoly,  mingled  with  our  curiosity,  when  we 

visit  and  examine   a  fine   oU  country-house 
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have  been  sorry  to  bare  pat  yon  to  any 
inconTemence." 

"  Pray  is  Sir  Herbert  Mandeville  expected 
here  this  winter  T"  inquired  Lady  Melrose. 

"  Yes,  tny  lady ;  Sir  Herbert  is  coming 
home  next  week,  I  beltere.  We  had  a  letter 
to  desire  every  thing  ehonid  be  ready  for  him 
by  that  time." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Lady  Melrose;  "  I  had 
no  idea  he  intended  to  return  so  soon.  And," 
she  continued,  turning  to  Emily,    "he   is  a 


wbile  Lady  Melrose,  upon  whom  all  vas 
thrown  away  that  did  not  lead  to  some  prac- 
tical  resalt,  was  abeady  rerolnng  in  her 
mind  the  possibility  of  attaching  to  her  own 
party  bo  powerfnl  an  auxiliary  as  Sir  Herbert 
MandeTilIe  would  be,  and  perhaps  (for  the 
good  lady's  ideas  did  not  travel  slowly  when 
her  interest  was  concerned)  finally  Becoring 
him  for  her  daughter. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  tbey  might 
have  continued  absorbed  in  their  meditations, 
had  not  a  Bummons  to  luncheon  recalled  them 
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was  somebody,  by  bis  having  that  fine  old 
place  they  ore  all  raving  aboot  this  erening." 

"  I  kaovr  Sir  Herbert  MandeTille,"  s&id 
Mr.  Delmore  timidly ;  "  I  met  bim  abroad, 
and  saw  a  great  deal  of  bim." 

"  Yon  did,  did  youV  said  Fitzmaarice, 
eyeing  Mr.  Delmore  with  no  small  contempt ; 
for  being  very  young,  very  poor,  very  quiet, 
and  moreover  quite  unknown  in  the  world  of 
fashion.  Colonel  Fitzmaorice  had  long  since 
settled  in  his  own  mind  that  he  could  be 
of  no  manner  of  use   to  him,  and   therefore 


ansver,  in  a  perfect  tone  of  umplici^.  "  He 
ia  reckoned  very  handaomej  but  I  dare  say 
most  of  them  would  be  a&aid  of  bim." 

*'  Afraid !  Pray,  what  is  there  to  be  afraid 
of?"  said  Fitzmaurice,  witli  a  most  compli- 
cated  look  of  pity  and  contempt. 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,  but  I  hare  heard 
young  ladies  say,  that  they  were  always  afraid 
to  talk  to  a  clever  mao  ;  they  never  knew 
what  to  say  to  him." 

"  Oh!  So  be  sets  up  for  a  clever  man!  — 
learned    I    suppose — reads   the  reviews    aud 
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tence.  Most  likely  he  set  tbe  report  about 
himself." —  Colonel  Fitzmaurice's  own  hahits 
of  insinuating  (when  he  dared  not  openly 
boast  of)  a  tucc^a  of  any  kind  were  so  inveter- 
ate, that  he  naturally  attributed  the  same  to 
others. 

"  I  rather  thiuk  not,"  replied  Delmore:  "  it 
would  have  been  bo  easy  to  have  told  the 
truth,  every  one  was  dying  to  know," 

"  How  very  ill  Mrs.  Belmont  looks  to- 
night," observed  Lord  Monteith,  in  a  half- 
whisper,  longing  to  display  his  anxiety  ;    "  I 
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Colonel  Fitimaarice  having  been  late  for 
dinner,  bad  found  bimBelf  placed  as  far  as 
possible  from  bis  usual  post  at  tbe  side  of 
Lady  Frances  Germaine.  He  had,  therefore, 
not  bad  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  her 
bis  sorrow  at  having  been  actually  forced  to 
give  up  tbe  party  of  tbe  morning,  and  of 
endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  make  her 
feel  how  exceedingly  condescending  it  was  of 
him  ever  to  do  otherwise  than  consult  bis  own 
convenience — bow  much  be  was  wanted  by 
the  gentlemen — how   Monteitb  really  could 
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her  own  bright  eye.  Incapable  of  liking 
anything  but  herself,  she  had  never  been  the 
object  of  a  real  attachment,  but  was  alwa;^ 
attended  by  one  or  two  danglers — men,  more 
remarkable  for  the  Bneness  of  their  cambric, 
the  Bmartnese  of  their  coats  and  their  cabs,  and 
the  innate  conviction  of  their  own  self-im- 
portance, than  for  any  distinction  of  worth, 
intellect,  or  acquirements.  She  had  for  some 
time  past  made  up  her  mind  that  Colonel 
Fitzmaurice  in  every  way  suited  her,  and  that 
lie  would  look  wel!  in  her  train  the  following 
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thing  he  conld  think  of  which  might  provoke 
from  her  some  remark  apon  hia  desertion. 

Bat  all  was  to  no  purpose :  Ladjr  Frances 
perfectly  understood  him ;  she  was  as  folly 
resolved  to  mortify  him,  as  he  had  mortified 
her  in  the  morning;  and  she  continued  with 
her  eyes  upon  her  work,  tallung  all  the  time 
in  the  moat  lively,  agreeable  manner,  upon 
every  subject  under  heaven  except  the  one 
upon  which  he  had  attempted  to  fix  her  at- 
tention. No  look,  no  word,  no  tone,  betrayed 
the  slightest  p 
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proper  ia  tbe  course  of  the  day  to  make  any 
demands  upon  the  attention  of  Edward,  and 
her  manceuvres  this  evening  she  contrived 
should  answer  a  double  purpose  of  annoyance. 
At  all  eventB,  efae  was  quite  satisfied  she  hod 
succeeded  in  one  scheme — the  recapture  of 
her  recreant  knight  was  secure ;  and  when, 
after  the  silk  had  been  duly  wound  and  put 
away,  abe  settled  herself  down  to  a  quiet'game 
of  ^carfe.and  flirtation  with  Edward  Melrose,  a 
flash  of  triumph  from  those  fine  soft  eyes  might 
have  been  detected  when  Fitzmaurice,  liavi 
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powers  of  her  mind  nor  the  onboanded  views 
oF  her  ambition  —  such  light  dlacooTBe  was 
not  for  her  ear ;  aad  Lady  Melrose  was  &e 
last  person  in  the  world  to  whom  anj  one 
wonld  have  thought  of  repeating  a  scandaloos 
tble. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Lady  Melrose 
was  sorry  for  this.  She  felt,  as  if  by  instinct, 
that  the  very  handsome,  fascinating  young 
man  before  her,  was  not  the  quiet,  ansopbis- 
ticated  being  that  his  conversatioD,  while  in 
the  carriage  with   Emily,  seemed  to  indicate 
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nuoage  Ibis  iru  tbe  difficulty.  Her  desire  to 
keep  OD  the  boM  terms  with  Isdy  Mary,  Bade 
her  afraid  opeoly  to  accuse  any  meoiber  tt 
her  fiuoily ;  and  besides,  she  could  not  be 
eertaia  that,  erea  if  Lady  Mary  were  aware  of 
bis  deugne,  she  would  oppose  them,  ^le  n- 
tolved,  however,  to  try;  and  seating  henelf 
by  Lady  Mary,  she  eatered  into  oonrers»- 
tion  with  her,  and  by  degrees  introduced  tbe 
subject. 

But  in  vain  she  alluded,  in  the  most  guarded 
terma,  to  what  she  had  heard — in  vain  la- 


to  how  her  commaaication  hsd  been  received 
bj  Lady  Mary. 

That  good  old  lady  had  bo  much  dignity  aod 
reserre,  and  betrayed  so  little  outward  emo- 
tion,  that  it  was  very  difficnlt  to  know  exactly 
what  impreseion  had  been  made  upon  her. 
I^ady  Melrose  was  also,  in  this  matter,  tonch- 
jng  upon  tender  ground.  Lady  Mary's  only 
fsiliug  was  her  excessive  family  pride.  She 
looked  upon  a  Marsden  as  a  creature  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  to-  hear  them 
canvassed  and  tried  by  the  ordinary  standard 
of  perfection  was  a  secret  annoyance  to  her. 
She  could  not  recollect  that  any  oae  of  the  name 
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new  rdation,  and  Um  coMia  and  woipiiion 
of  hsrjonngand  predoot  ebargc,  «m  •  rauwd 
gamester,  and  avowedly  attached  to  a  fbrdgur. 
It  cannot  be  aoppoaed  that  Lady  Maiy't 
-fcalinga  were  not  highly  exdted  by  what  aha 
had  heard.  It  waa  the  tint  time  a  whiqiar  of 
the  hind  had  reached  her  ear,  and  har  own 
obaeiration  had  nsver  led  her  to  imagiaa  a 
poiubility  ot  his  being  otherwise  than  what  ha 
appeared.  She  resolred,  howerer,  that  she 
would  ascertMn  the  troth ;  and,  should  there  be 
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hastily  dismissing  her  maid,  threw  herself  into 
a  chair,  and  gave  way  to  a  loDg  and  violent 
burst  of  tears.  How  interminable  had  the 
day  seemed  to  her!  how  had  she  longed  for 
the  moment  when  she  might  be  alone  — 
alone — without  a  IHend  who  could  qaestion 
or  remark — without  a  witness  to  that  deep 
and  anxioas  sorrow,  the  source  of  which  none 
might  ever  know  hut  herself! 

Agnes,  a  prey  to  grief!  she,  whose  kindness 
and  cheerful  words  fell  like  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine round  the  path  of  alt  who  knew  her — 
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She  was  conadow  that  ilw  lud  been  goil^  in- 
directly of  tbe  greatest  duplicity.  Not  even  to 
Eaily.  whose  inmost  tlionght  vm  hta,  had 
■he  ever  BMntioned  the  name  of  Herbert  Man- 
deville ;  and  when  day  after  day  she  had  h«wd 
the  expedition  to  Mandeville  CouK  projeotad, 
deferred,  rerived,  and  fiiwUy  decided  upon  that 
morning,  no  one  could  have  gneaed  that  to  her 
it  vnis  B.  matter  of  the  deepest  interest— noae 
oenld  have  imagined  that  she  had  ever  before 
heard  the  name  of  the  owner. 
The  only  difference  of  manner  which  coald 
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flew  by  like  a  moment ;  and  yet,  during  that 
brief  interval,  the  heart  of  Agnes  was  torn 
by  thousandB  of  conteDding  emotions.  She 
longed  to  be  alone ;  while  others  were  near, 
she  conld  not  half  enjoy  the  inexpressible 
happiness  it  was  to  her  to  be  there.  The 
words  of  praise  or  remark  from  her  com- 
panions grated  harshly  on  her  ear.  What 
she  would  have  loved  to  dwell  upon,  tbey 
passed  quickly  by, — and  ever  seemed,  to  her, 
to  say  too  little  or  too  much.  She  could  not 
help  feeling  irritated   by   their  observations; 
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linger  before.  One  long,  fend  look  on  all 
aroand,  and  sbe  felt  that  everj  object  was  as 
indelibly  engraved  upon  her  memorj  as  if  she 
bad  lived  there  for  years. 

The  emotion  of  Agnes  in  thus,  at  last, 
beholding  the  home  of  Herbert  Manderille 
almost  overpowered  her.  Tears  of  happiness, 
mingled  with  regret,  fell  &st  from  her  ejee. 
But  the  sound  of  the  carriages  comii^  to  the 
door  recalled  her  to  herself,  and  she  hastily 
looked  ronnd  lor  some  fond  memorial  of  the 
place  which  she  might  bear  away  and  treasure 


grace  of  manner,  was  as  &r  beyond  them  as 
he  was  in  the  superiority  of  his  talents  and 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind, — to  be  spoken  of 
by  such  as  they  were,  with  the  insolence  which 
ignorance  generally  bestows  upon  genius  — 
as  one  of  "  those  people  who  read  and  write." 
As  if  they  who  study,  and  they  who  vnte, 
could  not  create  for  themselves  a  world  of  their 
own  —  aworld  of  fancy  and  imagination, — too 
full  of  interest  and  enjoyment,  to  leave  them 
either  leisure  or  desire  for  pursuits  so  unconge- 
nial to  their  taste  as  the  society  of  such  persons 
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excited    in    the    ])osoiiis    of  nianv    of 

•if 

mates    of  Somertou    Park.       The   ai 
views  of  Lady  Melrose — the  mean 
of  FiUmaurice  —  the  pure  and  ferve 
of  Agnes,  were  alike  unknown  to  him. 
Sir    Herbert   Mandeville    had    mel 
abroad,  and  they  had  passed  several 
in  the  same  places,   but  never  wh< 
Rosendale  had  been  with  her;     I{e  I 
her  just    sufficient    attention    to    m 
fitucy  him  not  indifferent  to  her,  ba 
design  on  his  part,  and   merely  be 
liked  her  better  as  an  agreeable  acqi 
than  any  other  person  there.    He 
her  for  her  conduct,  and  admired  h 
standing :  but,  alas !  poor  Agnes's  ft 
of  mind  did  not  exempt  her  from  tl 
common  to  her  youth  and  sex;    i 
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his  indifference  forced  itself  upon  her  mind, 
as  month  after  month  passed  by,  end  she 
heard  not  even  his  name.  Until  that  very 
day  she  had  never  contemplated  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  coming  to  Mandeville  Court. 
Though  passionately  attached  to  his  own 
home,  be  had  always  seemed  to  hare  a 
horror  of  returning  there,  and  wandered 
about  abroad  without  any  seemingly  fixed 
plan   or   purpose. 

And    now,    it   appeared,    he  was    coming 
back,  —  coming   where    she    must    see    him 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


CoLOXEL  Marsden  had  not  been   so 
occupied    by    his    duties    and    amuse 
as  to  prevent  him  from   carefully  wa 
the    proceedings    of   every    member    i 
party,  and  Lady  Melrose's  confidential 
munications  to  Lady   Mary  had  in  r 
escaped  him.     It  is  true  he  could  nc 
the  substance  of  them,  but  from  an  oc( 
glance  towards  Frederick  he  had  not 
that   he  was    in    some  way  connect! 
them.     He  knew  the  plotting  and  ai 
character  of  Lady  Melrose  too  well  to 
himself  for  a  moment  as  to  her  inten 
at  stake ;   he  was  certain  she  would 
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anxious  about  his  daughters,  and  so  tenacious 
upon  all  pointe  of  propriety  however  trifling, 
that  she  had  the  most  entire  confidence  in 
his  morality. 

It  grieved  the  good  old  lady  not  a  little, 
therefore,  to  he  obliged  to  inflict  such  a  wound 
upon  his  feelings  as  she  was  about  to  do. 
But  love  for  Emily  prevailed ;  and  as  she 
thought  of  the  extreme  purity  of  her  mind 
and  the  soundness  of  her  principles,  she 
shuddered  to  think  that,  by  any  n^lect  on 
her  part,  the  work  of  years  might  be  undone. 
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BO  much  unnecewtrj  pain  npoo  the  ezcetlent 
and  praiseworthy  bther  of  so  esemplai;  and 
dutiful  a  »on. 

It  did  not  require  any  very  great  length 
of  time  to  convince  her  that  all  she  had 
bevd  was  a  most  deliberate  and  vicked 
falsehood.  She  readily  acknowledged  that 
she  bad  been,  to  the  beat  of  her  belief, 
grossly  imposed  npoo,  •»  though  fi>r  what 
purpose  she  was  quite  at  a  lots  to  imagine. 

^'ot  so  Colonel  Morsden.  His  knowledge 
of  Lady  Melrose's  character  gave  him  at  once 
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Rosendale.  Edward  was  very  amiable,  bat 
not rery  attractive ;  and,withot)t  erena&tlier's 
partiality,  it  was  not  to  be  feared  that  be  would 
constitute  a  very  dangerous  rival  to  Frederick. 
He  might  also  be  oseful  in  occupying  Emily's 
attention,  and  keeping  other  competitors  at  a 
distance. 

For  some  time  Colonel  Marsden  dwelt  upon 
this  idea ;  but  having  duly  weighed  and  ex- 
amined it  in  every  point  of  view,  he  finally 
abandoned  it.  There  was  no  accounting  for  a 
i  taste,  and  tliere  might  be  danger  in 
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^'  She,  indeed,  coiinu 
"  is  a  sort  of  person  one  very  seldom  i 
with.  So  handsome  and  engaging, 
what  is  more  rare,  so  extremely  agree 
she  is  more  admired  than  any  woman  in  i 
A  man  might  well  be  proud  of  the  not! 
such  a  woman  as  that." 

''  And  yet  she  can  like  Fitzmaurice!" 
Edward,  with  a  tone  of  sadness  that  di< 
escape  the  Colonel. 

^^  Like  him?— oh,  yes;  just  as  she  * 
like  his  Newfoundland  dog — to  play  wit 
to  laugh  at.    A  woman  like  her  throw ' 
away  upon  such  a  puppy  as   Fitzmaai 
Not  she,  indeed ;  she  knows  her  own  ^ 
little  too  well." 

"  Do  you  think  that  she  r^ly  does  i 
for  him?"  asked  Edward,  turning  his  i 
other  way. 
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Maredea ;  do  you  not  find  it  sot"  said  Edward, 
as  he  tnrned  into  one  of  the  tnndowB  of  the 
drawiog  room,  which  opened  upon  the  terrace. 
Colonel  Marsden  quietly  followed  his  un- 
suspecting victim,  and  sat  down  at  a  little 
distance  from  him.  Lady  Frances  was  sitting 
in  her  usual  place,  and  any  one  but  Colonel 
Marsden  might  have  felt  a  pang  of  regret  to 
behold  the  bright  look  of  hope  and  happi- 
ness that  lighted  up  the  honest  countenance  of 
Edward  Melrose,  as  the  cold-hearted  coquette, 
whom  he  so  rapturously  admired,  placed  the 
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diat  Bfaonld  the  attadk  be  repeated,  wlucb  was 
not  probable,  she  would  treat  the  whole  thing 
with  contempt. 

A  great  deal  remained  to  be  done ;  bat  atill 
ao  good  a  beginning  augured  well  ftir  Colonel 
Mareden't  Tiewe,  and  for  the  preaent  be  was 
tfaorongU;  aatisfied.  He  remained  sittii^  in 
Ac  same  place  for  some  time,  pretending  to 
read  the  newspaper,  bat  watching  with  a 
delighted  eye  the  progress  of  the  ffirtatioii 
which  be  hoped  be  had  contriTed  to  ealmUiA. 

The  vanity  and  spirit  of  coquetry  of  Lady 
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but  you  must  remember,  that  any  thing  you  do 
of  the  kind  must  be  on  a  very  extended  scale. 
I  am  only  afraid  you  will  find  it  give  you  a 
good  deal  of  trouble." 

"Oh!  I  shall  not  mind  that  in  the  least," 
replied  Emily.  "  You  are  so  kind  you  will 
help  me,  and  tell  me  all  the  people  I  ought  to 
ask." 

"  Certainly;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  all 
I  can,  if  you  are  really  anxious  to  have  a  ball.'' 

"  Indeed  I  am  very  anxious.  You  know  1 
have  never  been  at  a  regular  ball ;  and  I 
want  particularly  to  settle  it  for  next  month, 
because  then  Frederick  will  be  here" — (Colonel 
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am    extremely  Mary  we  are  obl%ed    to  go 
to-morrow." 

Sbe  did  not  tell  Emily  that  the  obligation 
consisted  in  her  fansbrad's  bkTing  made  an 
ei^agemeot  to  spend  a  week,  for  the  arowed 
purpose  of  shooting,  at  the  house  of  one  of  Us 
jockey  fiienda,  where  the  company  was  to 
consist  of  half-a-doxen  men  of  "  the  right  sort;" 
and  daring  which  jollification  she  would  be 
condemned  to  pass  her  time  in  solitode  at  the 
-nllage  inn,  where  Lord  Montdth  insisted  npon 
her  awaiting  him,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  make 


him  with  an  expression  of  interest  he  could  Dot 
define,  but  ^rhicK  his  Tsnity  instaotly  made 
him  interpret  into  a  look  of  the  most  decided 
anxiety  that  he  should  accept  the  inTitatioa; 
and  he  contrired  within  the  next  fire  minutei 
to  find  out,  not  only  that  he  could  manage  it, 
hut  that  he  should  actually  he  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood at  the  time,  haying  promised  a  friend 
of  his,  who  lived  within  twenty  miles  of  Somer- 
ton,  to  come  and  hunt  with  him  the  following 
month . 

Lady  Mouteith  and  Emily  were  delighted  to 


animal  aa  Lord  Monteith !  It  WM  dnadfiil  to 
think  that  at  the  very  moment,  peiii^»,  when, 
she  sfaonld  gaze  again  apoa  that  beloved  bea^ 
—  shoold  hear  once  more  thoae  aoft,  low  toiM% 
wbich  ever  toniided  to  her  ear  more  tweet 
than  purest  melody,— she  shonld  at  sachatima 
be  harasaed  by  tbe  attentions  of  Lord  tioa.- 
teith  1  She  knew  what  torture  it  woold  be,  and 
she  dreaded  being  onable  to  conoeal  her  emo- 
tion, and  that  perhaps  her  tormentor  might 
perceive  it  and  ascribe  it  to  the  true  cause. 
Every    feeling   of  pritle    and    dolic 


Emily,  who  she  knew  wished  so  much  to  have 
them  ;  and  most  fervently  she  prayed  that 
they  might  not  come  back. 

But  fate  had  decreed  otherwise,  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Monteith  left  Somerton  the  next 
morning,  fully  determined  to  keep  their  en- 
g^ement  of  returning  for  Lady  Rosendale's 
ball. 


perience,  that  she  would  make  tli( 
very  general.     This  was  just  what 
— just  what  she  would  have  done 
she   not  been   prevented   by  want 
There  were  so  many  people  she  wii 
vass  —  so  many  others  she  wanted 
people  who  had  not  committed  thei 
whom  she  hoped,  by  a  little  judie 
and  attention,  to  secure  to  her  side 
also,  had  their  acquaintance  to  ma] 
not  been  in  the  country  since  be 
his  majority,  and  she  thought  hu 
not  be  more  successfully  made 
house  of  the  heiress  of  Somerton ; 
all  events,  his  appearing  to  be  o 
with   her   might  in  some  way 
turned  to  advantage. 


_  -1- 
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Parliament  began  to  be  circulated,  and  it  was 
very  important  to  make  erery  exertion  before- 
hand. What  most  perplexed  and  annoyed 
Lady  Melrose  was,  the  extreme  difficulty  she 
found  in  extracting  from  Lady  Rosendale  the 
•mallest  ojnnion  upon  political  subjects.  She 
conld  not  even  come  to  a  decision  in  her  own 
■und  as  to  whether  she  knew  little,  or  cared 
little,  about  them  ; — for  Emily,  though  ao 
young,  appeared  more  inclined  to  reflect  than 
to  talk,  and  never  said  the  foolish,  inconsiderate 
things,  that  most  people  do,  particularly  the 
yonog  and  gay,  when  excited  by  the  passing 
amusement  of  the  hour. 

The  character  of  Emily  was  a  perfect  enigma 
to  Lady  Melrose ;  she  could  not  make  it  out. 
Her  own  mind  was  always  so  full  of  plots  and 
plans  about  erery  insignifieant  thing,  which 
she  hoped  by  some  manoeuyre  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  her  grand  scheme,  that  she  could  not 
the  least  understand  the  straightforwardness  of 
Emily's  ways.    Nothing  puzzles  a  person  like 


In  short,  Laclv  INI  el  rose  was  co 
wildered.     One  moment  she  fane 
no  match  for  Emily  in  point  of  ci 
the  nexty  was  persuaded  that  t 
almost  silly.     Child  as  she  was, 
pared  to  herself,   there   still  wai 
about  Emily  which  kept  her,  as  it 
at  a  distance.    She  was  so  digni 
lected,  so  quietly  firm,  that  Lady 
she  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  her, 
have  unhesitatingly  done,  to  any 
her  age  ;  and  after  a  long  time  8[ 
manoeuvring,  she  found  herself  ] 
from  the  point  she  wished  to  atta 
almost  as  soon  have  ventured  tc 
ther  she  really  was  in  love  y< 
Marsden  or  not,  as  to  have  asl 
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question,  ^^  Whether  she  was  a  Whig  or  a 
Tory,  and  what  she  intended  to  do  with  the 
borough  of  Selwood  at  the  next  election  ?" 

Lady  Melrose  had  not  as  yet  perceived  any 
thing  that  alarmed  her  on  the  score  of  Ed- 
ward's obedience  to  her  wishes:  —  that  blow 
Lady  Frances  Gennaine  kindly  reserved  for 
her  until  her  empire  should  be  more  com- 
pletely established  over  him.  She  by  no  means 
wished  to  preci{Htate  matters  at  present;  she 
knew  that  she  had  still  three  dreary  months  to 
drag  out  in  the  country,  and  by  a  little  good 
man^^ement  she  hoped  that  for  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  time  she  should  be  condemned 
to  the  uninterrupted  pleasure  of  Mr.  Ger- 
maine's  company. 

The  idea  of  a  ball  at  Somerton  was  delight- 
ful to  Lady  Frances.  Such  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  quizzing  the  natives,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  displaying,  to  their  admiring  gaze,  the 
beauty  of  her  dress  and  the  splendour  of  her 
diamonds !  She  was  quite  capable  of  despising 
the  people,  but  not  their  admiration   of  her 

VOL.  I.  M 


cliuius.  In  the  next  place,  this  ball  gave 
her  an  excuse  for  renewing  lier  iuvitaUoo  to 
Mr.  Delmore  and  Colonel  Fitzmaurice,  and 
engaging  them  to  remain  at  WensEbrd  until 
they  all  adjourned  together  to  Somerton  Park. 
Lady  Rosendale  had  insisted  upon  tlie  whole 
party  coming  to  stay. 

AH  this  suited  Lady  Frances  admirably,  and 
she  deliberately  told  Edward  Melrose,  whom 
she  had  previously  invited  to  Weiisford,  that 
she  could  not  possibly  receive  him  till  aftu 
the  ball ;  but  that  she  hoped  then  he  would 
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did  she  cODtrire  to  balance  her  attentions 
between  ber  admirers,  tliat  though  both  in 
secret  felt  themselves  ill  used,  neither  had  an 
excuse  for  complaint. 

But  nothing  was  farther  from  the  mind  of 
Edward  than  comphiint  or  remonstrance.  It 
is  true,  he  bated  the  very,  sight  of  Htzmau- 
rice;  but  he  was  ao  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
offending  Lady  Frances,  or  any  of  her  friends, 
that  his  manner  was  almost  obsequiously 
civil  towards  him.  He  could  not  endure  the 
easy  iioiiclia]r.nf  e  of  Fitzmatii  ice's  maimefc  and 


hU  mother's  schemes  with  regard  to  Emily, 
aad  piqae  Fitmiaarice  into   eometfaing  like 


A  more  thorongb  and  irell-prmctieed  ooqaette 
(lid  not  exist.  Born  without  the  slightest  feel- 
ing or  affection,  she  knew  that  her  own  hap- 
piness was  in  no  real  danger.  She  cared  for 
nothing  on  earth  but  herself,  her  own  amuse- 
ments, and  the  gratification  of  her  inordinate 
vanity  and  love  of  flattery. 

Never  was  Lady  Frances  so  delighted  as 
irood  QitDortuiiitv  tireseiited  i 
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Such  bad  been  Colonel  Marsdea's  hope,  and 
-  in  sucb  a  course  he  well  knew  la;  hie  safest 
path  to  the  object  be  bad  in  view.  But  now, 
all  his  plans  were  thwarted  by  tb«  sadden 
notion  of  this  odious  ball,  which,  be  was  well 
aware,  would  bring  round  her  a  host  of  new 
acquaintances,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  new 
ties  and  fiiendships  which  might  possibly  turn 
oat  prejudicial  to  bis  interests.  It  was  im- 
possible to  foresee  the  extent  of  the  injury 
that  might  arise  from  it.  Lady  Rosendale, 
present   uiifbttcfcd   and    unbiassed    by 
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dale  Imd'  been  Dnfiurljr  dealt  with,  po-bi^ 
bare  seruploB,  and  roin  all  bj  Hma  act  of 
foUy. 

Colonel  Manden  need  not,  howeTN*,  hare 
distresaed  himseir  by  any  sndi  conjeetarea. 
Frederick  was  not  in  the  least  danger  of  Ml- 
mg  in  lore  with  Emily.  He  admired  her 
beauty,  and  every  day  more  and  more  eoretod 
'  her  riches.  He  fully  intended  to  marry  her 
if  he  conld ;  and  of  that,  be  at  tlie  monaet 
entertained   very  titttle  doabt  :    bat    he  alto 


&  smile,  and  such  a  look  of  kindoeBS  irom 
thoee  beautifnl  eyes,  as  blue  as  the  violets  he 
bad  gathered,  that  if  it  iras  not  quite  love,  it 
was  something  very  like  it. 

it  is  true  that  he  could  have  wished  that  she 
did  not  call  him  "  Frederick,"  when  he  always 
addressed  her  as  "Lady  Rosendale;"  and  be 
would  hare  preferred  her  not  taking  his  arm 
so  anceremoniously,  when  he  had  not  offered 
it.  This  was  the  only  thing  which  did  not 
look  well  for  his  designs ;  it  was  too  fomiliar. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


"  Was  tbere  ever  any  thing  bo  unlucky  as  this 
wet  day?"  exclaimed  Anastasia  Robinson  to 
her  sister,  as  they  looked  for  the  twentieth 
time  within  the  last  hour  from  the  window  of 
their  music-room,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  park,  and  beheld  the  rain  still  descend- 
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suppose  to-morrow,  the  sun  will  be  as  bright 
as  if  it  was  July — just  because  Captain  Sims 
will  be  on  daty  the  whole  day  :  there  will  be 
no  more  nse  in  riding  into  Selwood,  than  if 
we  rode  five  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the 
coantry!  If  there  was  a  day  that  I  particu- 
larly wanted  to  ride,  it  was  to-day,  that  he 
mi^t  see  I  did  value  the  love  of  a  whip  he 
gave  me,  and  which  he  said  so  modestly  he 
supposed  I  would  not  condescend  to  accept/' 

^'I  don't  see  why  he  need  have  been  to 
ready  to  suppose  any  such  thing,"  said  Be- 
linda, crossly ;  for  she  was  secretly  very  much 
offended  that  no  present  of  a  similar  kind 
should  have  been  made  to  her. 

^*  But  he  is  so  excessively  modest,  my  dear 
Belinda ;  and  so  very  sensitive !  If  yon  could 
but  have  seen  the  beautiful  expression  of  his 
eyes  when  he  presented  it  to  me,  that  day 
when  he  found' me  walking  by  the  river  side, 
and  entreated  of  me  to  let  the  little  flower 
engraven  on  the  seal  sometimes  remind  me  of 
him!  — It  is  a  Forget-me-Not.     Belinda,  do 


sentimental. 

"Good  gracious!''  cried  Belinda,  lo( 
still  more  anxiously  from  the  window. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  How  you  do  s 
one,  Belinda !  My  feelings  are  really  nol 
state  to  bear  any  unnecessary  excitem< 
and  the  languishing  Anastasia  sighed  dc 

**  Who  can  it  be  ?"  continued  Belinda. 

''  It  cannot  be  !*'  exclaimed  Anastasia 
ing  her  eyes  to  heaven.  ^' But  it  is!  i 
she  continued,  clasping  her  hands  wit) 
vour;  "not  even  the  pelting  of  this  j 
storm  could  deter  him ! " 

"  Him  !  who  can  you  mean  ?  "  a8k< 
linda,  turning  angrily  round.  ''  It  is  a  c 
coming  up  the  road.** 

''  A  carriage !"    echoed  the  fair  Ai 
despondingly. 

-  ^««««.;onrp  :  and  I  declare  1 1' 


who  would  hftve  thougfat  of  any  one  going 
ont  on  such  a  dny  as  this!" 

"  Yea,  and  my  hair  is  all  out  of  curl  with 
the  damp,"  said  Belinda,  trying  to  settle  her 
snaky-looking  ringlets.  "  If  I  was  quite  aare 
they  were  only  ladies,  I  shouldn't  so  mach 
mind.  I  will  just  peep  over  the  stairs  to  try 
and  see  who  t^mes  in." 

But  she  was  spared  tliis  exertion,  by  the 
eutrance  of  a  servant  with  a  message  from 
Mrs.  Robinson,  to  beg  the  young  ladies  would 
i  down  to  sec  I-ndy  find  Mias  Jlelrt 


appearance  of  cirilit;',  that  ehe  Bcarcely  knew 
vhat  ebe  said  or  what  she  did.  Kind  (or 
affiU)ie  as  slie  called  it)  as  she  bad  thought 
Lady  Rosendale's  manner,  the  condescension 
ot  Lady  Melrose  very  &r  surpassed  it. 

Emily  conld  not  stoop  to  flatter,  and  there- 
fore her  approbation  bad  been  always  rather 
inierTed  from  her  gentle  civility  than  ex- 
pressed in  any  form  of  words.  But  with  Lady 
Melrose  it  was  jnst  the  contrary.  Nothing 
was  too  great  or  too  small  for  her  commend- 
'  thin 


Ladv   Uosondale  aim   t-.vi'.i 

not  been  invited. 

Had   Mrs.  Robinson    been   cont< 
quietly  accepting  this  offer,  how  n 
cessary  anxiety  and  vexation  she  i 
spared  herself.    But,  unfortunately, 
rose's  flatteries  had  quite  succeeded 
her  head,  and  wishing  to  imprest 
what  she  imagined  would  add  exc 
her  conseciuence,  she  ventured  to 
that,  with  the  utmost  feelings  of  ^ 
her  proposal,  she  must  beg  to  decl 
could  not  think  of  trespassing  so 
her  kindness — indeed,  she  and  hi 
knew  the  Countess  of  Rosendale 
was  quite  certain  there  was  8om< 

that  she  was  sure  thev  had  been 

•> 
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.lifet  Well,  after  all,  the  aristocracy  are  the 
only  people  to  live  with.  I  always  bad  a 
taste  for  'genteel  society,'" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Belinda,  "  Lady  Mel- 
rose is  quite  a  lady.  I  like  her  better  than 
Lady  Roaendale,  who  speaks  bo  softly,  that 
one  cannot  hear  what  she  says.  Now,  only 
think  of  her  ill-nature  in  not  asking  us  to 
her  hall ! " 

"  Yes,  and  the  ingratitude  of  it,  too," 
added  her  sister,  "after  the  splendid  dinner 
we  gave  her!  Just  as  if  we  were  not  fit  to  go 
to  her  parties  I  But  I  dare  say  it  is  only 
jealousy  —  she  does  not  want  to  have  us  there. 
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country  will  see  that  we  are  oot  invited,  aod 
as  we  asked  every  one  here  with  '  Tu  meet  the 
Countess  of  Rosendale '  on  the  corner  of  the 
cards,  all  those  who  did  not  come  will,  of 
course,  say  that  she  never  dined  here." 

"  Thank  heavens  *  the  officers '  saw  her 
here!"   devoutly  ejaculated  Anastasia. 

"  Yes;  bat  except  them  and  the  Sedleys, 
there  was  no  one  here  but  her  own  people, 
and  they  will  take  care  not  to  tell." 

"  I  am  almost  sorry  I  refused  Lady  Mel- 
rose's offer  of  getting  us  invited,"  sadly  ob- 


CiO     ijfc*^-  , 


could  liave  got  one  from  London  by 
after  to-morrow  for  her ;  and  that  wc 
been  a  capital  opportunity  for  writing 
she  could  have  hardly  helped  a 
then." 

**  She  never  would  have  admirer 
served  Anastasia,  who  was  so  thoroii 
gusted  she  could  not  bear  to  all 
Rosendale  even  the  smallest  powc 
crimination,  —  '^  she  has  not  the  tast 
Melrose." 

''  But    why/'    said    Belinda,    sti 
bright  idea,  '^  should  you  not  get  1 
Lady  Melrose?  and  then,  if  the  woi 
the  worst,  we  can  make  her  wri 
Rosendale.     I  should  not  mind  tl 
we  get  the  invitation,  so  that  we  d 
go  there  at  last." 
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guiltjr  of  the  TudenesB  impoted  to  her.  If  she 
had  not  chosen  to  make  their  acqiuuntance, 
the  matter  might  have  been  different;  bot, 
having  done  so,  having  accepted  their  in- 
vitation to  dinner,  having  shewn  no  indis- 
position to  being  on  friendly  terms  with  them, 
be  felt  certain  that  long  before  the  time  drew 
near  the  mistake  which  had  led  to  so  much 
irritation  would  be  corrected. 

Anastasia  and  Belinda,  impatient  of  any  delay, 
and  naturally  more  alive  than  their  father  was 
G  (lirappointiiient  of  n 
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stead  of  the  intoxication  of  joy  it  seemed  to 
have  produced  in  Mrs.  Kobinson  and  his 
daughters,  he  felt  nothing  bnt  a  slight  degree 
of  contempt,  end  a  predetermination  to  lend 
himself  in  no  way  to  the  furtherance  of  her 
schemes. 

Ellen  found  in  her  father  the  only  comfort 
she  could  experience  at  that  moment.  He 
readily  sympathised  with  her  grief  and  an- 
noyance at  hearing  Lady  Rosendale  abused, 
and  listened  with  delight  to  her  animated 
defence  of  her  friend.      Ellen's  nature  was 


R.,liiii<uii;  ami  tlie  l.iiroti 
treasure,  was  fur  on  its  wa' 
morning  before  he  was  a' 
tion  being  intended. 

It  was  a  cold  autumn  i 
half  of  the  fifteen  miles 
they  had  to  traverse  wer 
three  ladiee  were  shivering 
pelisses,  and  anticipating, 
&clion,  the  comfort  of  a 
warm  room  as  a  reward 
But,  alas  I  these  ill-fatei 
destined  to  experience  an 
Lady  Melrose  was  either 
not  choose  to  receive  thi 
mained  for  them  to  do  bu 
note  and  band-box  in  the 
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■on  for  its  having  been  mislaid.  He  had  given 
it,  he  said,  to  one  of  the  grooms  to  take  to 
Myrtle  Hall;  the  man  had  forgotten  it  for 
several  days ;  and  be  had  taken  the  liberty 
letting  Mr.  Robinson  know  the  truth  of 
the  case,  instead  of  reporting  it  to  Lady 
Rosendale. 

Now,  then,  was  the  great  mystery  explained. 
Though  delighted  to  have  received  their  invi- 
tation, yet  to  find  Ellen  and  her  btber  so  vic- 
torious, and  so  completely  justified  in  thdr 
praJBes   of  Lady  Roacndalc,  was  a  source  of 
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solitBTy  were  the  hoars  withoat  him,  than 
weeke  passed  in  the  same  house  could  do. 

This  renBoning  might  have  applied  to  some 
cases  aad  persons,  but  it  certainly  did  not 
apply  to  Emily.  She  missed  in  Frederick  a 
lively,  amusing  companion, — one  with  whom 
she  could  talk  and  laugh  without  restraint, 
whose  spirits  and  powers  of  amusing  made 
him  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  a  party — 
bnt  that  was  all.  She  had  long  since  dis- 
covered that  Frederick's  mind  was  not  one  to 

Qpailil.e  ^'it^l  liers.     'Dicl-o  was.  :ij  siic  hail 


should  spend  wliile  iier  dear  an 
upon  the  sofa,  nor  murmured  a 
those  halls  which,  but  a  few  day 
to  the  laugh  of  the  bright  and  g 
Emily  was  never  bored  by  bei 
had  enjoyed  her  party  extremel 
Lady  Monteitb,  there  was  no  on 
it  whose  society  she  particuli 
She  looked  forward  to  Lady  M( 
with  great  pleasure. 

A  very  few  days  enabled  her 
her  arrangements  for  the  ball, 
to  enjoy  some  little  interval 
the  party  should  again  asae 
Marsden  bad  taken  most  of 
her  hands  J  and  his  danghte 
with  delight  at  the  prospect 
that  she  felt  too  much  grati! 


— that  she  never  was  better; — and  yet  abe 
trembled  each  time  the  door  opened,  and 
seemed  for  ever  on  the  watch,  nervously  ex- 
pecting something  that  did  not  come. 

Emily's  suspicion  ivaa  but  too  true  ;  and  the 
anxiety  she  had  expressed  was  not  witbont 
its  good  effect.  It  could  not  remove  the 
cause,  but  at  least  it  shewed  Agnes  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  exertion  and  self-control.  If 
Emily  had  perceived  her  disquiet,  why  should 
not  others  do  so? — why  should  not  he?  That 
thouirht  was  miile  enough:  nnj  she  resolred 
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good  resolutions  gave  way  as  the  blissful 
thought  arose,  that,  notwithstanding  all  ap- 
pearances, perhaps  she  was  the  cause  of  his 
return. 

Occupied  as  was  the  mind  of  Agnes  by  such 
deloBiTe  visions,  it  was  with  genuine  feelings 
of  delight  she  saw  the  brilliant  party  at  So- 
merton  disperse,  and  she  gladly  returned  to 
her  quiet  home.  She  seldom  passed  a  day 
without  a  visit  to  or  from  Emily.  If  she 
could  not  manage  to  go  up  to  the   Park, 

nilv's!   lic^lil.  form   ^^■n<^    soon   seen    boiiriLliii 


lilD         1    AV«*.._    y 


perfections  of  Ruby. 

One  little  hour,  and  all  this  bri 
of  life  and  love  was  gone!  In 
moment  all  was  changed.  The  laug 
was  hushed,  and  nothing  broke  ujm 
but  a  distracted  cry  of  grief  from  thi 
i^nes^  who,  kneeling  on  the  gro 
oVer  the  senseless  form  of  her  ang 

On    coming  down  the    hill,   Ed 

been  repeatedly  warned  and  entreat 

care;    but   wild   with    life    and   f 

child  neglected    this   advice,    and 

stumbling  against  the  root  of  a 

Edward's   attention    was    fully   <y 

Hector,  who  was  behind,  he  had  t 

with  violence  to  the  ground,  and 

upon  his  head. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  momec 

^i. 1 ^j 


of  hb  unhapp;  acddent  spread  quickly  through 
the  house,  sad  the  vill^e,  whither  they  had 
goue  in  search  of  assistance. 

It  came  at  last.  No  sign  of  outward  hurt 
-was  visible,  but  long  in  vain  did  they  watch 
for  a  returo  of  consciousness.  The  child  had 
as  yet  given  no  sign  of  life :  at  last  a  strag- 
gling sigh  lold  that  he  still  breathed;  bat 
for  many  hours  no  alteration  took  place ;  and 
when  it  did,  it  was  almost  worse  than  the 
preceding  state  of  insensibility.  Towards  even- 
ing he  grew  restless,  and  the  bright  spot,  fast 
gathering  on  each  cheek,  shewed  the  rapid 
approach   of  fever.     Once    or  twice   he   had 
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or,  at  least,  divided  that  affection  which  should 
ba?e  l>eeQ  wholly  theirs :  she  had  given  away 
her  heart — unasked — unsought  for. 

Tliere  are  many  who  would  deem  tliia  to 
have  been  no  sin,  or,  at  least,  a  very  trifling 
one ;  hut  Agnes  was  not  one  of  them. 
Wretched  and  selF-condeuaned,  the  reSectioD 
upon  her  fault  now  added  tenfold  to  her 
misery. 

For  three  long  days  the  stru^le  lasted ; 
but  on  the  fourth  a  fearful  change  took  place. 
The  fever  had  abated,  but  with  it  seemed  to  fly 
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was  still,  except  the  trembling  breath  of  the 
sick  child,  or  when  a  deep  and  stifled  sob 
broke  from  the  poor  mourner,  who,  untiring^ 
kept  her  anxious  watch  by  his  bedside.  She 
had  borne  up  against  her  grief  with  a  strength 
that  surprised  all  those  around,  who  knew  the 
deep,  devoted  love  she  felt  for  her  boy.  She 
had  never  admitted  that  she  had  no  hope, 
though  the  anguish  of  her  &ce,  and  the  wild 
excitement  of  her  dark  eye,  portrayed  the 
dreadful  suffering  she  endured. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  the  phy- 
sician's step  was  heard.  Agnes  did  not  move, 
but  a  shudder  passed  over  her  which  seemed 
to  shake  her  to  the  soul.  He  bent  down 
over  the  child,  listened  to  the  breath,  and 
felt  the  beating  of  the  heart,  and  still  he 
spoke  not.  The  nurse  approached — Agnes 
tamed  her  head  and  saw  the  look  they  inter-> 
changed:  she  knew  all  hope  was  gone — she 
was  to  lose  her  child,  and,  springing  from 
her  chair,  before  she  could  reach  the  spot 
where  they  stood,  she  fell  upon  the  ground t 


■with  such  •  shriek  of  anguieli,  that  all  Rrooncl 
•tood  appalled  by  the  violence  of  her  grief, 
gnd  it  was  some  moments  before  they  oonld 
raise  her  from  the  floor;  while  frantic  ciiM 
cootioued  to  break  from  her  lips,  and  she 
called  upon  the  name  of  her  child  in  tonea 
that  agonised  her  hearers. 

Once  the  dying  boy  seemed  half  to  raise 
his  eyes,  as  if  that  much-loved  voice  could 
call  him  from  the  tomb ;  bat  he  instanUy 
relapsed  into  the  state  of  stapor,  which  was 
faat  i 
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haod  foodly  over  the  beautiful  head  that 
bent  over  her,  as  if  to  tbank  her  for  her 
eoDfideration. 

"  I  must  go  to  him,  Emily,"  she  mnrmnred 
bintly.  Emily  asunled  her  to  rise,  and  once 
more  she  took  her  place  by  the  bedside.  So 
wao  and  haggard  was  her  look,  that  years 
seemed  to  have  passed  over  her  head  since 
last  she  sat  there. 

It  was  almost  more  heart-rending  to  be- 
hold her  then,  than  when  the  first  frantic 
torrent   of  grief  burst  forth ;    to   watch    the 


The  anxiety  of  the  next  few  hoors  was. 
intense  to  all  within  that  chamber  of  sickness ; 
but  they  were  amply  rewarded  for  the  nn- 
remitting  care  with  which  they  had  watched 
and  tended  the  beloved  boy,  when  at  last  he 
half  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  feebly  tried  to 
speak  hie  mother's  name. 


liit;usui  v^  v/»  t.^.   ^ 


resolved  that,  if  ever,  nt  any  futi 
sacriiice  on  her  part  could  be  cond 
happiness  of  her  who  was  so  deai 
should  not  be  withheld. 

Daring  Emily's  absence,  the  anzi 
Mary  Marsden  had  been  very  grea 
paid  a  daily  visit  at  Oakwoody  ai 
dreadful  days  of  suspense  she  had  ] 
adjoining  room.      She  had  forboi 
that  scene  of  distress,  from  the  fe 
vating  by  her  presence  the  sorrow  < 
ing  mother.     With  much  diflBea 
contented  herself  with  sending  w 
an  injunction  to  Emily  to  refiraii 
fatigae  if  possible ;   but  it  was 
return  to  Somerton  that  she  felt 
dale  to  be  safe,  and  herself  at  lib 


den  continued  daily  to  i 
have  a  foreboding  of  coming 
resolution  could  enable  him  to 
Emily,  imagining  all  this  nervon 
from  zeal  in  her  cause,  more  tb 
of  him  to  let  things  take  th< 
not  torment  himself  so  mnct 
rangements.  But  in  vun  she 
enthusi&Bticatly  admired  all  thi 
he  could  not  rest ;  the  exciter 
ings  was  so  strong,  that  nothin 
actiTe  exerUona  could  enable  he 
appearance  of  calmness. 

Every  day,  the  position  of  h 
more  urgent.  He  found  tha 
Atlly  determined  to  return  to  'N 
the  ball,  and  he  ieared  that 
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At  lost,  however,  all  was  ready.  The  deeo- 
rations  of  the  ball-room  were  pronounced  to 
be  quite  perfect ;  and  the  arrangement  for 
lighting  np  the  magnificent  conservatory — a 
point  which  had  been  managed  with  a  good 
deal  of  difficaltj — was  accomplished,  com- 
pletely to  the  satisfaction  «>f  the  gay  party 
of  critics,  who  amased  themselves  the  morning 
after  their  arrival  in  examining  and  admiring 
all  the  preparations. 

Every   one   who   had    promised   to   return. 


few;  and  the  wreath  of  pale  pin 
crowned  the  back  part  of  it 
brigbtness  of  the  diamonds,  and 
general  effect  of  her  white  dn 
dancing  with  Frederick ;  and  i 
looked  upon  them,  thought  she  l 
a  much  handsomer  couple.  As 
quadrille  was  over,  Emil^  advai 
she  was  standing. 

"  Dear  Agnes,  why  are  you  st 
quite  frightened  abont  you.  Ec 
well,  does  he  not !  '* 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  d» 
staid  to  see  him  fast  asleep." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the 
Do  you  think  there  is  light  enon 

"Quite  enough:  I  think  it  i 


passed  his  five-and-twentieth  year 
bow,  8he  had  always  connected  th 
old   trees,  and   the   old   house,   i 
church,  and  even  the  old  house 
that  of  an  old  man,  or,  at  least, 
one ;  and  now  she  saw  before  her 
not  look  so  old  as  her  cousin  Free 
It  was  very  surprisnig.    She  1 
Agnes  how  different  be  was  to  ^ 
expected.     She  looked  around 
Agnes  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  b 
form  of  Mrs.  Robinson  at  that  i 
posed  itself  between  her  and  i 
dress,   which    she  felt  sure  mx 
Agnes,  though  she  could  not  qa 
wearer  was  sitting  down  with  h^ 


they  kinaiy  expresseu  n,      ijuitc 
her  shabby  appearance." 

Lady  Melrose  was  perfectly  ii 
She   bad  had  a  long  talk  wit 
Mandeville,  and  found,  with  d 
intended   remaining    for    some 
country.     She  had  pressed  hino 
stone,  which  he  gratefully  pi 
the  moment   it    should    be   h< 
summon  him.     So  far  all  was 
moved  about  the  room  in  her 
manner,  bowing  to  all  softs  ol 
she  did  not  know,  and  devo 
her  grand  object — popularity- 
zeal  in  her  power. 

Lady  Melrose  soon  contrived 
Mr.  Robinson ;  but,  somehoi 
*»of  nn   with  him  as  she  had 
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respectful — ^veiy  civU;  but  she  saw  that  all 
her  complimentaiy  speeches  did  little  towards 
extracting  an  opinion  from  him  upon  the 
subject  in  which  she  was  so  deeply  interested. 
She  easily  perceived  his  fondness  for  his 
daughter  Ellen;  and  thinking  that  at  all 
events  that  was  a  sure  way  to  her  father's 
hearty  b^^n  to  bestow  upon  her  part  of  the 
attentions  with  which  she  had  at  first  over- 
whelmed him,  and  even  went  in  search  of 
her  son,  whom  she  immediately  introduced 
io  her  as  a  partner. 

Edward  Melrose  had  looked  forward  to  this 
hall  with  an  intensity  of  hope  and  expectation 
that  would,  of  itself,  probably  have  caused  part 
of  the  vexation  which  he  now  felt.  He  quiedy 
submitted  to  be  marched  up  to  Ellen  as  a 
dancing-man.  Not  that  he  wished  to  dance; 
but  he  was  so  wretched,  he  did  not  care  what 
became  of  him  :  he  liked  just  as  well  to  dance 
as  to  sit  still. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Somerton 
the  day  before,   Edward   Melrose   had   been 


ton  had  never  taken  place ;  and 
was  so  completely  occupied  by 
niaarice,  Mr.  Delmore,  or,  ind 
or  every  one,  but  himself,  that 
he  felt  his  misery  increase;   a 
worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pi 
fort  and  wretchedness^  that  he 
have  quarrelled  with  the  whole  1 
men  who  surrounded  her. 

Luckily  he  was  recalled  fix 
perate  ideas  by  his  mother*s  rt 
would  be  introduced  to  Ellen  1 
obeyed  mechanically ;  and  th< 
not  a  word  of  what  she  was 
to  impress  upon  his  mind,  witi 
young  lady's  father,  }  et  he  just 
that  he  was  to  ask  her  to  dan 
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at  having  succeeUea  u.  u..v....^   - 
hope  ofsecaringberattentiou  the  >vl 

remainder  of  the  evening,  to  see  ar 
did  not  like ;  and  she  v.as  obliged 
tiently.  Ustening  to  his  usual  insipu 
tioa.    Neverhad  it  seemed  to  hers 

w  ill-timed,  as  at  that  moment ; 

«^rcely  force  herself  to  he  com«> 

him.  , 

At  last  there  was  a  move  m  the 

her;  she  looked  up.  and  met  th 

Herbert  Mandeville.    The  very  t 
,„08t  dreaded  had  come  to  pass: 

ting  in  a  moment  all  her  pruden« 
over,  that  Mandeville  was  unk 
Monteith.  she  only  thought  of 
.  . aUtirnr  almost  alone 
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sbe  left  him  in  the  middle  of  a  speech,  aod 
hastened  to  cross  the  room  as  fast  as  the  crowd 
would  allow  her. 

As  far  as  Sir  Herbert  was  concerned ,  Agnes 
could  not  have  managed  better;  for  he,  too, 
hurried  to  meet  her  with  all  the  delight  of  an 
old  friend  who  had  not  expected  to  see  her, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  walking  toge- 
ther in  the  conservatory^  talking  over  past 
times;  —  on  his  part,  with  that  happy  unem- 
barrassed voice,  the  tones  of  which,  though 
conveying  words  of  friendly  kindness,  are  the 
farthest  from  those  of  love,  —  and  on  hers,  with 
such  trembling  eagerness,  that  she  scarcely 
knew  what  she  said :  she  only  knew  that  he 
was  there, — that  once  again  she  was  leaning 
on  his  arm,  and  listening  to  that  voice  so  very 
dear  to  her. 

For  what  hours  of  suffering  did  this  short 
moment  of  bliss  repay  her !  The  past  was  all 
forgotten, — the  future  almost  unheeded,  so 
absorbing  was  the  exquisite  happiness  of  the 


present,  —  the  inefSible  delight  of  finding  her- 
self oace  more  by  bis  side. 

How  loDg  tbey  continued  to  walk  up  and 
down  that  delicious  cooserrator;  she  did  not 
know ;  but,  in  passing  the  door,  they  lingered 
for  a  moment  to  look  upon  the  gay  scene 
within,  and  unfortunately  were  espied  by  Co- 
lonel Marsden,  who  was  intent  upon  doing  the 
honours  of  the  ball. 

"They  are  going  in  to  supper,  Sir  Herbert," 
stud  he.     "  Lady  Rosendale  requests  you  will 


sciom  he  had  been  of  her  presence  ever  aiDoe 
the  moment  which  had  placed  him  next  Emilj. 
Hie  excitement  of  dancing  had  rather  io- 
creaaed  the  beaaty  of  Lady  Rosendaie,  by 
giving  a  brighter  glow  to  her  cheek.  She  was 
in  high  spirits;  and  the  arch  smile,  which 
ereiy  now  and  then  lit  np  her  splendid  bloc 
eyes,  and  shewed  the  dimples  round  her 
month,  rendered  her  still  more  fascinating 
than  when  in  repose.  Mandeville  thought 
that  never  before  had  he  seen  any  creature 
half  BO  beautiful ;  antl  liad  any  one  deemed  Jt 
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which  were  raised  to  his  with  an  expressioiiy 
whether  in  speaking  or  listening,  so  eloquent 
and  touching. 

Time  flew  by,  and  the  supper- room  was 
nearly  deserted  before  Emily  thought  of 
moring.  She  seemed  spell-bound  by  the 
fascination  of  her  companion.  She  could 
not,  at  that  moment,  have  clearly  defined  the 
impression  he  made  upon  her; — it  was  per- 
haps admiration,  —  perhaps  surprise,  —  per- 
haps pleasure  ;  —  probably  a  combination  of 
all  three. 

Sir  Herbert  Mandeville  was,  indeed,  difier- 
ent  from  other  people.  He  was  extremely 
handsome ;  and  his  beauty  was  of  a  very  rare 
order.  He  was  tall,  and  finely  formed,  with 
hands  and  feet  that  might  have  served  for  a 
model ;  but  what  so  much  distinguished  him, 
was  a  peculiar  grace  in  all  he  said  and  did. 
His  features  were  fine  and  regular;  and  the 
shape  of  hb  head,  with  its  large  curls  of  the 
richest  chestnut,  was  faultless:  it  was  a  head 

b2 
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and  hot  tliBt  once  teen  conld  Darer  be  fttr^ 
gotten.  The  broad  fiur  brow,  and  thongfatfnl 
earnest  eye,  would  have  been  beaatifnl  even  in 
repose ;  bnt  when  be  spoke,  mind  beamed 
forth  in  every  look,  while  the  tone  of  hia 
v(Hce,  of  a  thrilling  sweetness,  and  yet  deep 
and  manly,  suited  well  with  his  ezpreauve 
coantenance,  and  especially  with  those  fine 
eyes,  which,  melancholy  as  was  their  osnal 
look,  could  flash,  and  sparkle  at  times,  —  as 
they  did  now  when  he  spoke  to  Emily. 

Ae  they  returned  to  the  ball-room,  tlie  first 
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and  while  the  waltz  lasted,  his  head  waa  qnit« 
as  giddy  as  Lady  Frances  declared  hers  to  be, 
S8  soon  as  it  bored  ber  to  dance  any  longer. 

They  walked  round  the  rooni,  throogh  the 
conservatory,  and  back  t^in ;  and  mnch  as 
Edward  had  longed  for  a  moment  when  be 
might  speak  to  her,  now  that  it  was  come  be 
could  not  say  a  word  ;  be  scarcely  dared  to 
look  at  her,  and  yet,  at  that  instant,  be  loved 
her  so  truly,  he  would  have  thought  no  sacri- 
fice too  great,  had  he  but  a  hope  of  pleasing 


Thb  day  after  the  ball  at  Somerton  was  • 
damp,  dark,  autamnal  day  ;  one  of  those 
when,  from  sunrise  to  suuset,  the  sky  oever 
clears,   and   the   gloom   m   which  all   nature 
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he  who  sat  there  bo  lone  and  Btill,  toolc  bnt 
little  from  the  dreariness  of  the  scene. 

There  he  had  been  almost  since  the  morning. 
He  held  a  book,  bnt  it  was  ever  open  at  the 
■ame  page.  The  listlessneBB  of  his  attitude, 
as  he  sat  with  his  head  slightly  thrown  back, 
and  one  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  chtur, — and  the 
look  of  absence  with  which  he  continued  to 
gaze  upon  the  gloom  without,  told  of  far  other 
thoughts  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
one  who  but  the  night  before  had  been  the 


friend    and    companion    of  Lady 

« 

Brought  up   together   from   thei: 
perhaps    a   warmer    feeling    thai 
might  once  have  existed  in  his  hi 
was  then  poor,  and  without  any  e 
the  wealth  to  which  he  afterwar 
by  the  sudden  death  of  his  elder 
he  did  not  dare  to  lift  his  eyes  in 
cousin.     When  she  was  wooed 
the  gay  and   prosperous  Sir   E 
yille,  he  little  thought  that  the 
whom  he  then  looked  upon  wit 
as  he  bore  away  his  lovely  b 
father's  home,  would  one  daj 
and   humbly  crave  his  kindnc 
tion  for  the  only  child  of  thi 
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mott  elfectiMlIy,  did  this  good  nun  interfere 
to  arert  the  min  with  which  hii  frieod  was 
threatened. 

Sir  Henry,  worn  oat  and  depressed  bj  con- 
atant  difficalties,  reugned  himself  entirely  into 
his  fiiend's  hands :  he  gare  op  the  property 
to  his  guidance,  and  in  a  few  years  Mr.  Mer- 
ton  contrived,  by  his  care  and  good  manage- 
ment, fo  release  it  from  all  emharrassmenL 
He  bought  up  all  Sir  Henry's  debts,  which, 
having  been  contracted  at   usurious  interest, 


npoD  and  excited  hj  the  entreaties  of  hv 
&ther,  and  a  deep  Mnse  of  the  tmheard-ol' 
generoeitj  of  Mr,  Merton,  that  he  hastily 
pledged  himself  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  Sir 
Heorf  aod  his  benebctor.  Thai,  before  he 
bad  time  for  reflection,  he  foand  hioiaelf 
affianced  to  a  giri,  of  whose  verf  ezistence, 
bat  a  short  time  before,  be  had  been 
ignorant. 

Isabel  Merton,  at  that  time,  was  only  jast 
fifteen.    She  had  lost  her  mother  when  veiy 
Liid  being  an  only  child,  and  of  v 
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tiom  of  Sir  Henry  toward*  biniKlf,  and  lad 
her  to  imij^e  that  the  idea  had  tolelj  ori- 
ginated with  Herbert,  and  that  he  waited  bat 
her  permission  to  make  bis  feelings  known 
to  ber. 

Isabel  could  scarcely  believe  that  sncb  hap- 
piness was  destined  for  her — that  the  hand- 
some, difltingaished,  highly-endowed  Herbert 
Maodeville,  of  whom  every  body  spoke  in 
terms  of  praise,  and  whom  she  had  alwaja 
looked  apoD  as  a  being  quite  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  should  condeacenJ  to  seek 


moment  of  entfaosiastic  gratitade,  he  had 
pledged  bimself  to  an  engagement  wbich  he 
foond  every  day  grow  more  dietastefiil  to  him. 
The  more  intimate  his  acquaintance  irith  Isa- 
bel became,  the  more  clearly  he  sav  that  no 
happinew  (at  least  to  him)  could  ever  result 
from  this  ill-assorted  union. 

Still  the  idea  of  not  fulfilling  his  engag»- 
ment  never  occurred  to  Herbert  MandeviUe ; 
or,  if  it  did,  was  instantly  repelled  with  ind^- 
To  harbour  such  a  thought,  even  for 


who  do  not  feel  gratitude  io  retam  for  trae 
affection. 

But  lore  cornea  not  always  at  the  call  of 
gratitude ;  and  Herbert,  much  as  be  might 
try — much  as  be  might  wish  to  do  so — felt 
that  he  never  could  love  Isabel  Merton.  It 
was  not  her  youth,  nor  the  childisbneBs  of  ber 
ideas — she  was  very  young,  and  much  more 
could  not  have  been  expected  at  her  age,  in 
point  of  conversation  or  acquirements.  Bat 
it  was,  as  he  imagined,  the  total  absence  of 
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and  mailed  oat  Iiis  path  so  differently  froA 
what  hit  hopes  aad  imagination  had  painted 
it,  Herbert  left  England  to  wander  forth  again 
OTer  the  world,  but  now  no  longer  with  the 
free  and  gladeome  spirit  of  former  days.  AD 
was  changed  and  darkened  ;  and  the  prospect 
of  the  joyless  futnre  hung  over  him  like  a 
heavy  clond,  dispiriting  bis  mind,  and  wearing 
down  his  health ;  and  giving  to  that  brow, 
before  so  fair  and  radiant,  a  look  of  sadnesi 
and  of  care,  which  took  from  it  the  appear- 


weak  pliaDcy  of  her  disposition,  and  that  ihe 
would  not  disobe;  her  Other's  will,  ahoald  he 
ultimately  change  his  views  for  her.  Now, 
this  little  shadow  of  escape  had  Tsnished;  and 

he  felt  bat  more  strongljr  the  imperative  duty 
bis  father's  latest  wishes  had  imposed  upon 
him. 

Bot  first,  Herbert  resolved  to  return  to 
England,  and  once  more  to  see  that  home  be 
loved  so  well,  while  still  he  preserved  bis  free- 
dom—white still  he  could  visit  undisturbed 
the  scenes  of  his  happy  bojbood,  and  explore 
those  dear  haunts  of  former  days,  which  had 
ever,  even  when  most  distant,  seemed  present 


CHAPTER  m. 


Whiu  iha  lootij  Sir  Herbert  MuidcriDe  «t 
thiB  bnioding  otct  past,  and  aDtid{nting 
fBtare  mkery,  at  the  same  hoar,  with 
Ae   sune  fixed    gaze  Dpon  the  &ding  light, 

and  an  air  that  bespoke  the  waaderipg  of  hei 
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bel  became,  the  more  cleai 
happiness  (at  least  to  him] 
from  this  ill-assorted  union 

Still  the  idea  of  not  fali 
ment  never  occurred  to  He 
or,  if  it  did,  was  instantly  re 
nation.    To  harbour  such  a 
a  moment,  seemed  to  his  g< 
the  basest    ingratitude.      T 
father's  fault  was  now,  he 
duty  of  the  son.     His  deep  a 
debt  could  not  be  repaid  b} 
Mr.  Merton  had  himself  sti 
first  that  this  should  soon  be 

Could  it  have  been  accom] 


«v« 
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temess  of  it  was,  to  a  feeling  of  honour  so 
keenly  sensitive  as  his,  a  still  stronger 'motive 
for  adhering  to  his  engagement.  That  engage- 
ment!— how  it  pained  him  to  think  upon  it! 
— how  heavily  the  days  bore  on  since  it  had 
been  made! — days  that  he  had  once  looked 
forward  to,  in  his  golden  dreams  of  poetry 
and  hope,  as  so  bright,  so  blessed,  that  they 
would  glide  rapidly  by,  in  one  bright  flow 
of  happiness  and  love ! 

And  now  these  days  were  come,  and  Her- 
bert wandered  through  the  shades  of  his  own 
beautiful  woods  with  Isabel  Merton,  bis  be- 
trothed. It  was  impossible  to  dislike  the  fair 
and  gentle  girl  who  had  so  unhesitatingly 
trusted  her  happiness  to  his  keeping.  He 
could  not  look  upon  that  young,  guileless 
brow,  nor  listen  to  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
which  trembled  in  speaking  to  him,  without 
feeling  that  the  timid  affection  every  word 
and  action  displayed  was  sincere.  He  felt 
grateful  to  her  for  this;   for  there  are  few 


I 

I 


^  ,    i^iivA    xxci  ueri,    mu 

try  —  much  as  he  might  wisl 
that  he  never  could  love  Isa 
was  not  her  youth,  nor  the  el 
ideas — she  was  very  young, 
could  not  have  been  expectec 
point  of  conversation  or  aoqu 
it  was,  as  he  ima^ned,  the  1 
soul — the  want  of  that  intui 
whatever  is  great   or   beautifi 
the  lamentable  blank    in  Isal 
and  made  Herbert  feel  each  ho 
that  sympathy  was  wanting,  ; 
!i{  was    no  hope  of  its    ever  ex 

them. 
The  powerful  and  aspiring  nc 
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to  expect  much  improvement  was  hopeless ; 
and  he  looked  forward  with  a  chilled  and 
wretched  feeling  to  the  certainty  of  passing 
his  life  with  one  who,  instead  of  being  the 
friend  and  companion  he  had  ever  dreamed  of, 
who  would  soothe  him  in  his  hour  of  sorrow, 
and  in  whose  congenial  mind  he  might  seek 
for  support  and  encouragement  to  the  ardour 
of  his  own,  was  but  a  weak  and  soulless  non- 
entity. 

Herbert  was  very  miserable.  He  would 
almost  rather  have  had  some  fault  or  defect 
to  contend  with — some  one  tangible  failing 
to  correct — any  thing,  in  short,  seemed  to  him 
preferable  to  the  vapid  monotony  of  such  a 
mind.  But  the  die  was  cast — retreat  was  now 
impossible. 

He  had  still  more  than  two  years  of  liberty ; 
and  very  soon  after  the  visit  to  Mandeville 
Court,  which  had,  so  unexpectedly  to  him, 
dissolved  all  his  dreams  of  future  happiness, 


.-,  iicrwert  lett  England 
over  the  world,  but  now 
free  and  glsdsome  spirit 
was  changed  and  darkem 
of  the  joyless  future  hui 
heavy  clond,  dispiriting  hi 
down  bis  health ;   and  gi 
before  so  fair  and  radiant 
and  of  care,  which  took  £ 
ance  of  extreme  youth,  th 
another     charm  —  an     ez 
thought    and    feeling,  at 
and  so  rare. 

Herbert  Mandeville  had 
home,  when,  from  some  un 
hit  bther  decided  on  spen 


engagement  between  him  and  Isabel  was  to 
be  kept  secret  for  the  present.  All  these 
plans,  however,  were  destined  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Sir  Henry  Mandeville, 
which  took  place  almost  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  at  Naples,  and  some  months  before  the 
return  of  Herbert  to  his  home. 

His  father's  death,  though  it  placed  Herbert 
in  a  position  that  most  men  would  have  envied, 
brought  with  it  no  alleviation  to  the  sorrow 
he  felt  for  his  loss,  or  the  depression  under 
which  he  laboured.     What,  now,  was  to  him 
the  possession  of  riches  ? — the  pride  of  station  ? 
He  felt  that,  in  losing  bis  father,  all  chance  of 
escape  was  gone.     Not  that  he  had  ever  really 
indulged  in  the  hope  of  any  ;  but  while  Sir 
Henry  lived  there  was  always  a  possibility  that, 
before  the  time  had  elapsed,  something  might 
occur  to  alter  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
decided  on.     From  any  change  in  IsabeVs  own 
feelings  he  had  no  hope;    but  he  knew  the 
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to  his  hearty  that  had  long  been  a  stranger  to 
it ;  and  his  brow  wore  again  that  bright,  glad 
look,  which  bat  a  short  time  before  seemed 
faded  and  gone  for  ever. 
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evening.  She,  too,  had  taken  up  a  book| 
but  it  hung  half-closed  from  her  hand.  Her 
head  was  slightly  raised ;  and  as  she  turned 
her  face  to  the  light,  even  her  glossy  curls 
looked  brighter,  as  they  fell  back  from  a 
brow  radiant  with  happiness. 

Emily  was,  in  fieu^t,  very  happy.  She  could 
not  have  imagined  that  a  ball  was  so  delight- 
ful ;  and  she  quite  trembled  to  think  how 
nearly  she  had  deprived  herself  of  all  this 
pleasure,  by  having  at  one  time  entertained 
the  idea  of  putting  it  off  altogether.  She  was 
most  thankful  to  Agnes  for  having  persuaded 
her  to  the  contrary  ;  and  never  felt  more  con* 
vinced  that  her  friend's  advice  was  always 
judicious  and  agreeable,  than  she  did  at  this 
moment.  Besides,  she  had  ascertained  by 
this  ball,  that  although  she  before  imagined 
she  did  not  like  dancing,  she  was,  in  reality, 
very  fond  of  it,  particularly  of  waltzing ;  and 
the  last  waltz  of  the  night  before  was  so  very 
beautiful,  every  note  was  engraven  upon  her 
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memory.  Emily  felt  sore  she  could  play  it; 
and  she  half  rose  to  go  to  ber  piano- 
forte. 

Perhaps  it  vas  the  exertion  of  getting  up 
that  brought  so  bright  a  bluah  into  her  cheeks, 
or  it  might  have  been  the  recollection  of  the 
fatigue  of  the  night  before ;  but  certainly  she 
did  blush  most  beautifully ;  and  she  did  mtt 
try  whether  she  could  make  out  a  very  diffi- 
cult waltz,  which  she  had  heard  for  the  first 
time,  and  hut  once. 
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Robinson's  flaming   gown    £euled   down  to  a 
qoiet,  modest  tint. 

Agnes  arrived  at  this  moment,  and  filled 
up  the  measure  of  Emily's  delight.  She  flew 
to  meet  her,  and  kissed  her  even  with  more 
tenderness  than  usual.  She  did  not  perceive 
how  pale  and  nervous  Agnes  looked ;  but, 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  fire,  placed  her  in  it, 
and  seated  herself  on  a  low  stool  by  her 
side. 

They  talked  together  for  a  long  time.  The 
whole  scene  of  the  night  before  was  reviewed ; 
and  every  dress,  and  every  person  who  was  or 
was  not  remarkable,  were  criticised  and  dis- 
cussed. Yet  still,  the  name  which  was  upper- 
most in  both  their  minds  neither  could 
manage  to  pronounce.  At  last  Emily,  who 
had  been  assiduously  arranging  her  bracelet 
for  some  minutes  without  being  able  to  clasp 
it,  ventured  to  revive  the  conversation,  which 
seemed  ready  to  expire. 

**  Yes,  indeed,  I  do  think  it  was  a  delightful 


ball.  Wbat  an  agreeable  man  Sir  Herbert 
Handeville  Beems  to  be!" 

"  Very  mucb  bo,"  replied  ^;nes,  Boddenly 
stooping  to  look  for  her  pocket-haadkercbief, 
which  Bhe  discovered,  in  a  few  momeDts,  in 
her  hand. 

'*  He  is  not  at  all  like  what  I  expected. 
Did  yon  ever  see  him  before  last  night, 
Agnes?" 

"  Yes ;  I  met  him  at  Rome  some  time  ago,** 
said  Agnes,  carelessly.     "  I  had  no  idea  of  his 
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be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
day.  She  thinks  very  highly  of  him,  and  has 
been  talking  to  me  all  day  about  him — she 
likes  him  so  much ! " 

And  Emily  stopped  at  last,  haying  talked 
herself  quite  out  of  breath,  in  hopes  of  proving 
it  was  all  Lady  Melrose's  opinion. 

Agnes  felt  inexpressibly  relieved.  She  had, 
from  the  first,  dreaded  her  interview  with 
Emily  after  Herbert's  arrival.  She  had  never 
mentioned  his  name;  and,  intimate  as  they 
were,  she  could  not  but  suppose  that  this 
concealment  must  strike  her  as  very  strange, 
at  least.  But  now,  happily,  all  was  right. 
Emily  had  not  remarked  any  thing.  She  was 
too  much  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts  ever 
to  remember  that  Agnes  had  seen  him  before  ; 
though,  had  her  perception  been  as  acute  at 
that  moment  as  it  usually  was,  she  might  have 
thought  it  odd  that  any  one  should  so  totally 
have  forgotten,  for  many  months,  that  they 
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had  known  "  bo  agreeable  a  man"  as  Sir  Her- 
bert MandeTiIle. 

The  ice  was  now  broken ;  and,  hj  degrees, 
their  converBBtion  resumed  its  usual  confiden- 
tial tone,  and  Emily  ventared  to  discuss  the 
looks  and  manners  of  her  new  friend  with  her 
accastomed  animation ;  and  dwelt  npon  the 
subject  with  a  semblance  of  interest  that  did 
not  in  general  characterize  her  dissertations 
npon  the  merits  of  gentlemen. 

Agnes  listened,  though  she  said  but  little. 
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for  some  time  longer.  Emily  bad  only  in- 
tended to  leave  her  guests  for  an  hour;  bat 
now  the  dressing-bell  had  rung,  it  was  faM 
late  to  go  down  again  to  the  dmwing-room; 
and  she  found  that  the  whole  afternoon  had 
paseed  away  without  her  having  perceived  it. 
She  could  not  bear  to  part  with  Agnes ;  yet 
nothing  could  persuade  the  latter  to  dine  at 
Somerton  while  Edward  was  still  delicate. 
She  hurried  away,  promising  to  come  back 
at  the  same  hour  on  the  following  day. 
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Ruby  Bg^D ;  and  the  earnestness  irith  whidu 
be  prayed  Sir  Herbert  to  take  his  part,  and 
entreat  tbat  he  might  not  be  sent  away, 
shewed  how  tittle  the  generous  child  thought 
of  himself. 

Sir  Herbert  said  what  he  could  in  favour  of 
Rnby :  but  npon  (his  point  Agnes  was  in- 
flexible, even  to  him  *,  and  the  only  means  he 
could  devise  for  comforting  Edward  was  the 
promise  to  take  his  pony  to  Mandeville  Conrt, 
and  take  great  care  of  him,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  lend  him  another  that  never  stumbled. 

Herbert's  visit  to  Agnes  was  not  long. 
There  was  a  restlessness  in  his  manner  that 
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Sir  Herbert  MuideviUe,  fortunately,  wma 
Dot  doomed  to  any  such  rezatiooi  position. 
It  is  true  that  Lady  Rosendale  was  not  quite 
BO  graceful  and  unembarrassed  as  she  genersUj 
was ;  and  Lady  Frances  Germaine,  being  k 
little  out  of  temper  at  Colonel  Fitzmaurice's 
inveterate  love  of  shooting,  was  rather  inclined 
to  give  herself  airs,  and  not  make  the  ^ree- 
able  to  a  man  she  "  knew  nothing  about."  Bat 
still  the  frankness  of  Sir  Herbert's  manner  had 
such  a  charm,  and  the  ease  and  good  breeding 
with  whiuli  he  contrived  to  aJJreas  his  oonver- 
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Bhoald  come  into  office,  —  an  era  which  she 
Blill  looked  forward  to  with  undoubtiDg  con- 
fidence, though  for  many  years  she  had 
beheld  session  after  session  pass  away  with- 
out effecting  the  consummation  of  her  hopes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  party  assembled  at  Elmestone  consisted  of 
most  of  the  guests  who  had  been  staying  with 
Lady  Rosendale,  with  a  large  addition  of 
country  neighbours.  Lady  Melrose  had  been 
indefatigable  in  her  exertions  to  fill  every 
comer  of  her  house.  She  could  not  afford 
to  receive  much  in  the  country,  so  that  when 
she  did,  she  managed  to  invite  every  body 
within  reach,  who  she  imagined  could  be  of 
the  slightest  use  to  her.  Lady  Frances  Oer- 
maine  she  had  purposely  left  out.  As  Mr. 
Germaine  had  been  in  office  the  greatest  part 
of  his  life,  there  was  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
convert  him  :    he   was    an    ultra-Tory,   and, 
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therefore,  could  do  her  do  good  ;  bo  she 
yielded  to  the  gratification  of  ber  personal 
spite  against  Lady  Francee,  and  excluded  her 
from  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  people  she  had 
collected,  and  which  she  knew  that  Lady 
Frances  would  have  heen  too  glad  to  join,  had 
it  been  only  fur  the  ainnsement  of  quizzing 
ihem. 

Daring  the  whole  week  that  Lady  MelroM 
bad  spent  at  Somerton,  she  had  enjoyed  talldng 
of  her  intended  party  before  her,  io  the  most 
civilly-mde  manner  possible,   and   had   even 
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more,  m  he  listened  to  the  altered  tones  of  her 
voice,  and  marked  the  fitsdnating  smile  which 
played  upon  her  beaatiful  lips,  as  she  re- 
minded him  of  his  engagement  to  pay  her  a 
visit  at  Wensford,  and  begged  he  would  fix  the 
time  when  she  might  expect  to  see  him. 

Edward  was  very  happy ;  —  he  had  suf- 
fered extremely  from  the  rudeness  of  his  mo*- 
ther's  manner ;  but  so  well  did  Lady  Frances 
disguise  all  appearance  of  pique  or  annoyance, 
under  the  mask  of  her  almost  childish  gaiety, 
that  he  innocently  believed  that,  after  all,  per- 
haps, she  had  not  perceived  it,  and  that  he 
had  made  himself  very  unhappy  upon  the 
subject,  without  any  real  grounds  for  his  vex- 
ation. 

The  party  at  his  father's  house  bored  Ed- 
ward particularly ;  but  he  was  too  kind-hearted 
and  gentlemanlike  not  to  exert  himself  as 
much  as  possible  to  make  it  agreeable ;  and 
when,  one  day,  the  whole  family  of  the  Ro- 
binsons made  their  appearance  at  dinner,  he 


remembered  how  gently  Ellen  bad  borne  wit  -^ 
hU  stupidity  at  her  first  ball,  and  he  derote^^ 
hioiself  to  her  the  whole  evening  in  the  moas^ 
good-natured  uiBoner. 

Ellen's  quietness  and  inrariable  good  tem— ' 
per  were  so  prepossessing,  that  she  was  * 
favourite  with  every  one  who  knew  her ;  and 
even  her  mother  and  sisters  began  to  treat  her 
with  more  consideration,  now  that  she  was  so 
much  taken  notice  of  in  "  fashionable  society." 
Lady  Rosendale  had  liked  her  from  the  firrt 
day,  when  she  had  seen  her  so  gentle  and 
forbearing  at  her  own  house,  though  oppressed 
and  brow-beaten  by  the  vulgarity  of  her  rekr 
tions;  and  she  made  a  point  of  speaking 
kindly  to  her  and  of  her  whenever  she  coaU 
find  an  opporlui 
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daring  Emilj's  coDversationfl  with  Gar  Herbert 
MaDdeville  ;  and  lie  had  listened  with  de- 
lighted sarprise  to  the  echo  of  hit  own  secret 
tboDghts  from  those  young  and  heautiful  lipe, 
that  trembled  at  tbeir  own  eagemeM  when 
she  was  animated  by  the  sudden  touch  of  soma 
chord  in  tinisoii  with  the  feelings  of  her  heart. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  one  with  whom  she 
could  talk  so  well,  or  so  happily,  as  with  bim. 
The  brilliancy  of  his  genias,  and  the  depth  of 
hia  mind,  instead  of  filling  her  with  fear,  and 
paralysing  her  powers  of  conversation,  had  just 
the  contrary  effect.  She  knew  and  felt  his 
rily  too  much  to  be  afraid  of 
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the  style  that  gave  him  the  greatest  { 
He  could  have  listened  to  it  for  eve 
Miss  Melrose's  fine  bravuras  were 
away  upon  him.  CivUity  compelled 
listen  and  admire;  but  when  Emily  s 
)ieart  was  touched,  his  spirit  soothed, 
fell  too  much  and  too  deeply  to  utter  I 
iiion  jargon  of  applause. 
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was  over,  found  herself  snffering  from  it  to  its 
fnllest  extent.  She  had  spared  no  exertion 
to  effect  her  purpose  of  bringing  Sir  Herbert 
Mandeville  and  faer  daughter,  as  well  as  Lady 
Rosendale  and  her  son,  together  ;  and  yet,  bj 
this  long-wisfaed-for  comhination  of  persons, 
she  bad  but  opened  the  way  to  dangers  and 
difficulties,  the  existence  of  which,  till  th^ 
time,  her  pre-occupied  mind  had  not  allowed 
her  to  believe  possible. 

It  never  stntok    Lady   Melrose   that   there 
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Rosendale  bad   appeared    to    attend   to   him 
sioce  they  had  all  been  at  Elmeatone. 

From  the  moment  of  their  arrival,  she  had 
obserred  the  whole  party  with  the  most  care- 
fiil  attention.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  rise  and 
progrets  of  flirtations  she  would  have  con- 
ndered  as  very  much  beneath  her  notice ;  bat 
licre  her  tntereEta  were  far  too  deeply  con> 
I  for  h&  to  relax  in  her  vigilance,  or  to 
'  ft  single  indication  of  feeling  in  tb« 
e  parties  towards  each  other  to  escape 
her  penetrating  glance. 

On   the   first   evening,  Lady   Melrose   had 

seen,  without  surprise,  the  evident  admiration 

of  Bir   Herbert  for  Emily,  and  the  pleasure 

I  took   in  her  society.     She   had,  however, 

I  importance  to  the  circumstance, 

upon    it    merely    as    the    usual 

f  s  young  man  to  a  very  handsome 

Bted  girl.     But  when  day  afler  day 

I  &he  perceived  that  not  only  his 
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admiration  continned,  bat  tliftt  Emily  appeared 
to  enjoy  hie  conversation  extremely,  she  began 
to  be  seriously  alarmed,  and  the  danger  of 
fiiilure  in  her  doable  scheme  seemed  but  too 
probable. 

Lady  Melrose  conid  not  accuse  Sir  Herbert 
Mandeville  of  paying  the  slightest  attention 
to  Emily  beyond  what  good  breeding  might 
Sanction  ;  but  her  perceptions,  rendered  more 
acute  by  the  nervous  anxiety  with  which  she 
weighed  every  word,  snd  watched  every  action, 
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anxious  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  Emily ; 
be  seemed  even  to  be  scarcely  conscious  of  her 
presence. 

Lady  Melrose  instantly  determined  that  this 
should  not  continue.  Her  scheming  nature 
would  not  allow  her  to  rest,  until  she  had 
taken  some  step  to  remove  the  obstacle  which 
had  suddenly  arisen  to  blast  her  dearest 
hopes. 

Time  pressed  ;  the  party  had  now  been 
some  days  assembled,  and  was  upon  the  point 
of  breaking  up.  Every  moment  was  precious. 
Lady  Rosendale  was  to  go  the  next  day ;  and 
Lady  Melrose,  who  had  shut  herself  up  in 
her  dressing-room  to  ruminate  over  the  state 
of  affairs,  hastily  left  it  to  seek  Colonel  Mars* 
den,  through  whose  means  she  still  hoped  she 
might  stifle  in  its  birth  the  rising  affection 
between  Herbert  and  Emily,  which  would 
militate  so  much  against  her  favourite  design. 

Aware  of  Frederick's  views  with  regard  to 
his  cousin,  and  satisfied  in  her  own  mind  that 


her  munaations  to  Lady  Mary  bad  effectually 
removed  alt  danger  of  bis  interference,  she  did 
Dot  hesitate  to  employ  him  as  the  means  ol 
detaching  Emily  from  Sir  Herbert.  Of  coarse, 
Colonel  Marsden  could  not  be  otherwise  tbaa 
anxioas  for  the  success  of  his  son  ;  and  she 
calculated  that,  liy  arousing  his  suspicions  <^ 
Sir  Herbert's  intentions  at  tbia  early  period, 
his  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
would  enable  him  to  find  a  thousand  opportu- 
nities of  interposing  obstacles  to  their  advance- 
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the  end  of  the  Bession.  A  propos^  I  see  there 
has  been  a  meeting  to  invite  Sir  Herbert 
Mandeville  to  offer  himself  for  the  countj. 
That  will  never  do,  Lady  Melrose.  We  are 
not  very  well  pleased  to  allow  you  even  one 
Whig;  we  only  submit  as  a  compromise,  to 
spare  ourselves  the  horror  of  a  contest,"  added 
he  laughing.  ''  You  know  how  merciful  we 
are;  for  we  could  return  both  members,  I 
imagine,  if  we  chose." 

"  I  did  not  know,"  cautiously  observed 
Lady  Melrose,  "that  Sir  Herbert  Mandeville 
was  one  of  us." 

''  Oh,  as  to  that  I  am  not  quite  certain  that 
he  is.  I  have  never  heard  him  express  any 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  But  if  I  were  called 
upon  to  guess,  I  should  say  that  he  preferred 
his  independence  at  present.  At  all  events, 
he  will  not  do  for  us.  We  must  have  one 
good  Tory,  at  least." 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  said  Lady  Mel- 
rose, looking  very  mysterious,   ''that  unless 


matters  are  very  different  fVom  wliat  I  snppose. 
Sir  Herbert  Manderille  wit!  be  glad  to  keep 
himself  aa  mach  in  the  background  as  poa- 
able.  Depend  upou  it,  he  has  no  idea  what- 
soever of  coming  forward  for  the  county." 

"  I  Bee  no  reason  why  be  should  Aot  do 
80,"  replied  the  Colonel;  "there  is  no  one 
who  is  better  entitled  to  it.  His  family  is  one 
of  the  best  in  England ;  bis  landed  property 
in  the  county  is  large ;  and  he  has  plenty  of 
means,  if  be  chooses  to  make  the  sacrifice." 
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of  a  man  whose  political  success  was  one  of 
her  great  objects ;  while,  on  the  other,  should 
she  not  do  so,  all  hope  of  winning  him  for  her 
daughter  would  be  lost.  But  the  danger  was 
pressing.  The  election  was  still  at  a  distance, 
while  the  peril  of  Emily's  fascination  was  at 
hand ;  and  Lady  Melrose  was  decided.  She 
moved  her  chair  a  little  closer  to  the  sofa  on 
which  Colonel  Marsden  was  sitting,  and  ven- 
tured to  reply — 

^'  I  have  good  reasons  for  knowing  that  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Mandeville  died  in  the  most 
distressed  circumstances." 

"  Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  her  companion. 
"  I  always  understood  that  his  property  was 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  county." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  Colonel  Marsden. 
Originally  it  might  have  been  so;  but  I  do 
not  mind  telling  you  in  confidence "  —  and 
here  she  lowered  her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper 
— "that  about  five  years  ago,  one  morning, 
the  under-sheriff  called  upon   Lord   Melrose 
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ftboat  som«  business,  and  I  clearly  remember 
his  lamenting  in  strong  terms  the  disagreeable 
daty  that  derolred  upon  him,  in  having  serenit 
writs  of  a  very  lat^  amonnt  to  serre  apon  ' 
Sir  Henry  Mandeville.  That  is  qnite  safficient 
to  aceoant  for  the  extraordinary  way  in  which 
he  shut  himself  np  fbr  so  many  years,  and 
hifl  son  having  passed  nearly  bis  whole  life 
abroad." 

"  Good   heavens  1    how  you    snrprise    me. 
Lady  Melrose!     How  close  it  has  all  been 
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asked  Colonel  Manden,  perfectlj  aware  of  her 
ladyship's  meaning,  but  intent  opon  not  losing 
a  particle  of  any  information  she  might  have 
in  her  power  to  bestow. 

*'Why,  the  feet  is — the  snbject  is  rather 
delicate — but,  as  a  guardian,  you  must  feel 
that  the  immense  fortune  of  your  ward  is  no 
inconsiderable  addition  to  her  attractions ;  and 
where  a  person's  affairs  are  in  great  disorder, 
hopes  might  arise ** 

"Oh !"  interrupted  Colonel  Marsden,  "there 
is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  Sir  Herbert's  head, 
I  am  quite  sure.  Lady  Melrose." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that :  indeed,  I 
may  say — I  imagine — I,  in  fact,  have  seen  — 
bnt  of  course,  Lady  Rosendale  has  too  mnch 
sense  to  throw  herself  away  upon  the  first 
man  who  pretends  a  disinterested  passion  for 
her." 

"  I  should  not  think  there  was  the  least 
danger  of  it,"  replied  he,  with  seeming  indiffer- 
ence.   "  But  believe  me,  my  dear  Lady  Melrose, 


I  am  most  grstefbl  to  you  for  the  very  kind 
hint  yon  have  given  tne.  I  am  as  snzioDs 
for  that  dear  girl's  happiness  as  if  she  was 
my  daughter:  she  is,  in  fact,  as  dutifbl  and 
afiectionate  as  my  own  children  ;  and  I  shall 
not  fail  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Lady 
Mary  Marsden.  It  certainly  would  not  be  at 
all  the  sort  of  marriage  we  expect  for  Emily  ; 
bat  not  for  worlds  would  either  of  us  seek 
to  control  the  dear  girl's  affections." 

"She  is,  indeed,  a  charming  person,"  said 
Lady  Melrose,  with  great  complacency ;  "  and 
she  has  had  an  advantage,  which  is  not  always 
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And  the  stately  Lady  Melrose  allowed  her 
haughty  features  to  relax  into  an  expression  of 
admiration,  which  she  hoped  would  not  lose 
its  eflTect  upon  her  auditor. 

Lady  Melrose  was  in  high  spirits ;  she  fan- 
cied that  she  had  at  once  carried  her  point, 
and  that  now  much  of  the  threatened  danger 
would  be  removed.  By  the  decided  tone  of 
disapprobation  in  which  Colonel  Marsden  had 
expressed  himself,  when  alluding  to  Sir  Her- 
bert, she  concluded  that  he  still  calculated  with 
certainty  upon  Frederick's  ultimate  success; 
and  her  heart  bounded  at  the  idea  of  how 
completely  she  had  undermined  him  in  the 
good  opinion  of  Lady  Mary,  and  she  did  not 
doubt,  also,  in  that  of  Emily.  Her  hopes 
were  now  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  she 
gave  herself  no  little  credit  for  having,  as 
she  thought,  so  easily  manap^ed  the  whole 
thing,  and  elicited  the  real  opinion  of  Colonel 
Marsden. 

But  while  that  master-spirit  in  dissimula- 
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turn  seemed  to  bov  to  her  adriee,  he  had,  in 
reality,  but  luteoed  to  the  echo  of  hia  own 
thoaghtB.  He  had  distiactly  seen  every  thing 
to  which  I^dy  Melrose  had  alluded ;  he  had 
eren  seen  more :  for,  knowing  Emily  so  mncb 
more  intimately,  he  was  doubly  alarmed  at  tbs 
interest  she  appeared  to  take  in  Sir  Herhert'a 
converB&tion.  He  also  knew,  that  the  whole 
of  Lady  Melrose's  story  of  his  embarraasmenti 
was  a  fabrication ;  but  to  receive  it  as  a  fact 
might  be  most  beneficial  to  his  views,  and  he 
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leave  of  absence  bad  nearly  expired :  bat  three 
days  more^  and  he  must  retam  to  Vienna; 
and  Colonel  Marsden  was  obliged  to  confess 
to  himself,  however  reluctantly,  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  belief,  Frederick  had  made  very 
little  pn^esB  in  the  afiair  be  had  so  much 
at  heart.     He  could  scarcely  understand  how 
it  happened   that,   with   Frederick's   singular 
beauty,  and  his  power  of  pleasing,  he  should 
have  been  so  slow  in  awakening  any  feeling 
in  Emily's  heart  that  bore  the  semblance  of 
love.     She  liked  him,  it  was  evident ;  but  the 
last  few  days  had  considerably  moderated  the 
confidence  he  had  felt  at  first,  that  this  liking 
would  ripen  into  attachment. 

Too  soon  Colonel  Marsden's  fears  about 
the  ball  appeared  to  be  realised.  The  strange 
presentiment  of  evil  that  he  had  always,  in 
spite  of  himself,  associated  with  it,  seemed 
to  assume  a  more  definite  shape;  and  now 
he  bitterly  repented  of  not  having  thrown 
some  obstacle  in  the  way,  which   might  at 
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least  ha7e  deferred  it  for  a  while,  and  given 
him  more  time  (o  perfect  his  schemes. 

Lady  Roseodale,  by  her  father's  will,  was 
to  be  of  age  at  eighteen.  Before  that  time 
she  could  nut  marry  without  the  consent  of 
her  guardians.  By  withholding  his  permission 
be  might  therefore  gain  time.  Bat  what 
would  such  a  delay  avail  him  ?  If  she  did  not 
marry  his  son,  all  would  then  be  lost  There 
could  be  no  possible  escape  from  ruin  and 
disgrace   in   their    most   public   shape ;    and. 
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forming  any  other  engagement  until  she  was 
of  age  to  act  for  herself.  This  was^  of  course, 
a  very  secondary  view  of  the  subject ;  but  still, 
it  was  not  to  be  neglected.  A  day  might 
come,  he  well  knew,  when  even  this  might 
be  his  salvation.  Above  a  year  must  still 
elapse  without  her  being  allowed  time  or 
opportunity  to  conceive  a  preference  for  any 
one ;  and  how  was  this  to  be  effected  ?  In 
a  short  time  she  would  go  to  town,  there  to 
shine  as  a  rich  prize  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
but  that  she  would  soon  be  surrounded  by 
admirers  and  friends,  all  eager  to  secure  so 
advantageous  an  alliance. 

Emily,  it  is  true,  might  not  wish  to  give 
away  her  liberty  so  soon ;  but  was  this  to 
be  depended  upon?  Colonel  Marsden  felt 
that  it  was  not.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 
The  appearance  of  Sir  Herbert  Mandeville  had 
alarmed  him  more  than  he  imagined  any  thing 
could   have  done  in   so  short  a  time  ;   and 

VOL.  u.  B 
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be  feued  that  ftlreadj  &  foandation  iras  lud 
for  t  growing  intimacy  Uiat  coald  oot  be 
cbeeked  withoat  great  difficulty. 

The  prospect  was  appalling.  But  Colonel 
Marsden's  case  woa  too  urgent  for  him  to 
•brink  from  a  calm  review  of  the  cirenm* 
■tancea;  and  on  carefollj  revolving  them  in 
hia  mind  be  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
deci§ive  atep  must  be  taken,  and  that  within 
the  next  few  days. 


76 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Colonel  Marsden  lost  not  a  moment  in  seek- 
ing his  son.  He  went  first  into  the  drawing- 
room^  from  whence  issued  the  sound  of  music. 
He  found  there  Lady  Mary,  busy  with  her 
embroidery,  as  usual,  and  Emily  at  the  piano- 
jforte  singing,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  amusement 
of  Sir  Herbert  Mandeville,  who  stood  behind 
her  chair  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing the  words  of  her  song. 

This  sight  did  not  tend  to  calm  the  agita- 
tion of  Colonel  Marsden.  The  soft  tones 
of  Emily's  voice  seemed  to  fall  upon  his 
ear   like    a    knell ;    while    the    noble    form 
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of  Herbert  was  actually  loathsome  to  bis  view, 
ao  distorted  was  his  mind  by  the  evil  passions 
with  which  it  was  filled.  He  hastily  qnilted 
the  room,  and  inquired  of  a  Berraot  who 
was  crossing  the  hall  whether  Mr.  Marsden 
was  in  the  house,  or  whether  he  had  joined 
the  shooting  party.  The  answer  he  received 
directed  his  steps  at  once  to  Fredeiick's 
room,  which  he  entered  with  no  small  feel- 
ing of  anxiety. 
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appeared  sundry  horrible  figures,  by  no  means 
diflBcuIt  to  decipher. 

One  of  these  latter  Frederick  held  in  his 
hand  at  the  moment  when  his  father  entered, 
and  from  the  harassed  look  which  his  coun- 
tenance wore,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  of  a 
trifling  nature;  but  upon  seeing  Colonel 
Marsden  he  endeavoured  to  assume  an  ap- 
pearance of  unconcern,  and  quietly  folding 
it  up,  and  placing  it  with  a  heap  of  others, 
to  whom  it  seemed  nearly  related,  he  rose, 
and  pushing  a  chair  towards  the  fire,  said  — 

"  My  dear  sir,  how  glad  I  am  you  happen 
to  have  thought  of  coming  to  my  room  this 
morning.  I  want  much  to  have  a  few  mi- 
nutes' conversation  with  you ;  and  in  this 
menagerie,  which  Lady  Melrose  is  pleased 
to  call  a  party,  one  really  cannot  hear  one- 
self speak." 

**  What  can  you  have  to  say  to  me  of  so 
much  consequence?"  asked  Colonel  Marsden, 
looking  rather  alarmed,  and  casting  a  side- 


li' 
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am  on  the  point  of  leav 
before  a  journey  one  has 
arrangements  to  make/' 

The  word  ''arrangemeni 
fortably  on  Colonel  Marsd 
rally  does  so  sound  to  a  ft 
from  a  very  extravagant  8 
Marsden  was   aware  that 
coming  desperate,  and  he  t 
to  know  the  worst,  in  ore 
provide  a  remedy  against 
cipated.      He   said  nothinj 
which  had  brought  him  to 
but  quietly  seating  himself  I 
of  his  son  to  go  on,  and  le 
he  wished  to  say. 
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pressed  in  the  one  word^**  money;"  for  his 
debts  had  increased  to  a  sum  of  the  amount 
of  which  he  was  quite  unconscious.  But  he 
had  just  receired  letters  which  must  be  ac- 
knowledged ;  his  creditors  were  becoming 
clamorous;  they  had  too  often  been  put  off 
**  until  he  should  return  from  England"  to 
believe  any  longer  in  his  promises  of  pay- 
ment when  he  came  back.  Already  he  had 
twice  returned^  and  their  claims  were  still 
disr^arded;  but  as  endurance  has  its  limits, 
they  had  now  come  to  the  determination  of 
waiting  no  longer,  and  had  communicated 
to  him  their  intention  of  proceeding  to  ex- 
tremities against  him,  unless,  by  a  certain  day, 
their  demands  were  satisfied. 

Frederick,  with  his  usual  recklessness  of 
consequences,  had  concealed  this  from  his 
father  till  the  last  moment;  and  now,  to 
his  consternation.  Colonel  Marsden  discovered 
that  a  very  considerable  sum  would  be   re- 


quired  to  enablfl  him  to  resame  bu  sitostioa 
at  yienna. 

It  was  Bcarcely  possible  that  this  demand 
should  have  come  at  a  more  embarrasfflng 
moment ;  bat  the  couseqneQces  of  a  refusal 
would  be  inevitable  ruin  to  bis  scheme, 
whilst  to  comply  would  but  plunge  the  ud- 
happy  man  still  deeper  in  that  sea  of  guilt 
from  which  his  only  chance  of  extrication 
was  the  obedience  of  his  son.  To  quarrel 
with   Frederick   now   would   be   to    raise   up 
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acting  a  solemn  promise  from  his  son,  that 
no  future  extraragance  on  his  part  should 
ever  again  place  him  in  a  position  of  diffi- 
culty. 

Frederick  willingly  complied  with  these 
terms.  He  was  not  particular  about  his 
promises,  and  the  present  was  all  he  ever 
thought  much  of.  The  prospect  of  a  release 
from  immediate  distress,  and  the  possibility 
it  ajQTorded  of  a  future  career  of  lavish  ex- 
penditure, until  necessity  should  again  com- 
pel him  to  disclose  his  situation,  had  a  most 
favourable  effect  upon  his  spirits.  He  thanked 
his  father  with  the  utmost  sincerity  of  manner, 
promised  every  thing  in  the  way  of  amend- 
ment, and  thought  of  Ad^le  de  Marigny 
and  a  beautiful  new  curricle  he  had  ordered 
to  be  ready  to  take  back  with  him  to  Vienna. 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  meditations  by 
his  father,  *'  Frederick,"  said  he,  *'  I  have 
(God  knows  with  what  difficulty)  complied 
with  all  your  requests,  unreasonable  as  they 

b2 


"  Of  course,  sir;  I  shall 
If  there  Is  any  thing  I  can  d 
titude,  yoo  may  depend  upoi 
"  I  have  not  spoken  to 
tinued  his  fether,  "  about  y 
regard  to  Lady  Roaendale, 
that  it  might  annoy  yoo; 
going  to  be  separated  fix»ii 
trust  it  will  not  be  for  any  ci 
it  becomea  necessary  that  y( 
in  me." 

All  FFederiek's  gaiety  ae 
with  these  words.  It  is  t 
intentions  towards  Emily  remi 
bnt  such  was  his  volatile  i 
idea  of  a  return  to  ibe  df 
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had  dearly  pointed  oat  to  him  all  he  had 
8een»  and  much  that  he  had  not,  in  the 
progress  of  her  acquaintance  with  Sir  Herbert, 
that  he  could  fix  his  son's  attention  to  the 
subjecty  or  make  him  understand  the  danger 
to  which  his  interests  would  be  exposed  by 
his  absence. 

^*  Mandeville  is  certainly  a  rery  handsome 
fellow,"  said  Frederick,  with  a  sudden  efibrt 
at  appearing  generous. 

''  Much  worse  than  handsome,"  replied 
Colonel  Marsden.  *'  He  is  one  of  the  most 
insinuating  persons  I  ever  saw ;  the  very  tone 
of  his  voice,  and  that  soft  look  with  which 
he  accompanies  it;  is  enough  to  turn  any 
woman's  head." 

Frederick  felt  rather  piqued :  his  voice  was 
not  naturally  a  soft  one,  and  his  look  was 
rather  gay  than  pensive. 

*'  Oh !  as  to  that,  he  thinks  that  languish- 
ing air  may  be  interesting;  and  it  is  very 
convenient  to  speak  so  low  sometimes^  when 
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one  baa  got  nothing  to  eay  that  is  pwtien- 
Urly  well  worth  hearing." 

**  You  are  much  deceived  if  yon  think  that 
IB  the  case  with  him,  my  dear  Frederick. 
Sir  Herbert  Mandeville  mast  always  have 
something  to  say  which  is  worth  hearing. 
He  is  one  of  the  best-informed  and  highly- 
gifted  men  of  the  day,  and  women  alwayt 
admire  that,  eren  if  they  do  not  understand 
it" 

"  I  do  not  think  so  at  ell,"  replied  Frederick, 
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did  not  like  to  hear  Emilj  praised,  thoogh 
he  did  appreciate  the  merits  of  her  character 
more  than  he  chose  to  allow. 

**  Well,  if  she  chooses  to  fall  in'  love  with 
a  book-worm  instead  of  me,  I  cannot  help 
it,"  said  he,  pettishly.  **  One  has  no  chance 
with  a  man  who  sets  np  for  being  so  mach 
beyond  bis  neighboars/' 

^*  She  has  not  fallen  in  love  with  him  at 
present :  Emily  is  not  a  likely  person  to  fall 
in  love,  at  first  sight,  with  a  man  she  never 
heard  of  before.  But  you  will  allow  that 
he  is  rather  a  dangerous  person  to  have  so 
much  in  the  house,  as  he  will  now  probably 
be." 

*^  I  do  not  see  wby  he  need  be,"  said 
Frederick,  to  whom  the  suggestion  of  this 
idea  was  any  thing  but  agreeable ;  **  if  you 
are  always  there,  surely  you  can  prevent  any 
intimacy  of  the  kind." 

**  Quite  impossible !  You  know  that  I  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  interfere  with  Lady  Rosen- 
dale's  friendships  or  amusements/' 


"  Then  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  being  her 
gnardian." 

Frederick's  ill-hainonr  veb  &st  taking  the 
place  of  his  former  grsteiiil  mood. 

"  It  is  that  veiy  plan,  my  dear  Frederick, 
that  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  such  per- 
fect terms  of  friendship  between  ns.  A  giH 
in  Emily's  position  does  not  like  to  be  con- 
trolled in  every  trifle,  like  a  yonng  lady  at 
a  boacding-school.  She  knows  her  own  cod- 
seqiKncc,  uikI  (Ik-  j-ower  licr  rank  ami  wealth 
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be  well  to  try  and  ascertain  her  sentiments 
before  you  leave  Somerton?** 

'*  I  fully  intended  doing  so/'  replied  Frederick, 
with  a  consequential  air.  He  did  not  like 
seeming  to  act  upon  bis  father's  suggestion. 
"  I  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  Sir  Herbert 
Mandeville  or  any  one  else  makes  much  pro- 
gress in  her  good  opinion  while  I  am  away.'' 

*'  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  thousand  pities 
that  such  a  fine  place  as  Somerton  should 
ever  pass  away  from  the  Marsden  family," 
said  the  Colonel,  with  an  air  of  grandeur. 
**  Such  a  magnificent  place  and  property, 
and  such  an  ancient  family,  should  never 
be  contaminated  by  an  alliance  with  any 
thing  of  an  inferior  grade." 

Careless  as  he  was,  Frederick  inherited 
some  little  of  the  family  pride,  and  when  it 
did  not  come  in  the  way  of  his  pleasure  or 
convenience,  he  could  feel  proud  of  being 
nobly  bom;  though  at  times  it  suited  him 
to  forget  it,  when  in  society  by  no  means 


dUtaatefal  to  fahn,  bat  nntinged  hj  « 
prejadicea. 

After  eoRiQ   farther  coaTflraation,  in  frhidi 
Colonel  Marsden,   by  degrees,  contrived   to 

bring  his  son  round  exactly  to  his  own  view 
of  the  case,  it  was  settled  between  them  that 
the  inTitation  Lady  Kosendale  had  given  to 
Frederick,  to  apend  the  last  three  days  of 
his  stay  in  the  country  at  Somerton,  should 
be  accepted,  and  that  daring  tbpt  time  he 
should    be    guided    by    circumstances    as    to 
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breaking  up  of  an  interview  which  had  cost 
one  of  the  parties  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  the  other  a  promise  of  immediately  pro- 
posing to  a  woman  to  whom  he  was  not 
particularly  attached. 

Colonel  Marsden  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  this  time  he  looked  with  rather 
more  complacency  upon  Sir  Herbert  Mande- 
Tille,  as  he  stood  ready  to  escort  Lady  Rosen- 
dale  and  her  cousins,  who  were  just  prepared 
for  their  ride. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  to-day?*^  said  Emily 
as  they  were  mounting  their  horses.  "  The 
day  is  so  beautiful,  I  should  like  to  take  a 
good  long  ride." 

**  I  suppose  it  would  be  high  treason  to 
to  go  over  to  Wensford,"  observed  Lucy 
Marsden,  with  a  sly  look  at  Edward,  who 
brightened  up  at  the  idea. 

**  I  should  not  like  to  go  there,*'  replied 
Emily.  "  Lady  Frances,  I  dare  say,  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  us,  but  I  think  it  might 
look  unkind." 


**>.ai ,  coiumueu  s 
our  expedition  the 
back?" 

Sir  Herbert  had 
fully  expressed  his 
absent. 

*•  I  dare  say  the 
this   bright    morning 
proud  indeed  if  you 
a  visit,  if  it  is  not  t( 
ing  at  Emily. 

''Oh!    I   shall  be 
Lady  Rosendale ;    **  1 
or  we  shall  not  get  I 

Away  they  went,  a 
all  appearance,  never 
tiful  hni.  -<^  ^^ 
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day  since  he  came,  jet  it  seemed  to  him  that 
some  new  grace  had  developed  itself  on  this 
particular  morning,  and  he  frequently  moved 
to  a  little  distance  from  her  side,  the  more 
effectually  to  watch  the  lightness  and  ease 
with  which  she  managed  her  horse,  while 
her  flexible  form  seemed  to  follow  every 
movement  of  the  beautiful  creature  on  which 
she  rode. 

**  How  magnificent  this  old  avenue  is!" 
said  Lady  Rosendale,  as  they  entered  the 
gate  of  Mandeville  Court,  and  she  remem- 

■ 

bered  the  delight  she  had  experienced  on 
her  first  visit  at  the  sight  of  the  majestic 
old  trees. 

^*  I  am  so  glad  you  admire  it,  Lady  Rosen- 
dale.  It  is,  indeed,  beautiful  in  itself;  but  it 
is  more  precious  to  me,  from  the  recollection  of 
the  happy  days  with  which  its  image  is  associa- 
ted, than  any  other  spot  upon  earth!"  And 
Herbert's  voice  betrayed  an  emotion  which 
made  his  companion  look  round,  and  she  saw 


that  in  s  moment  his  gaiety  bad  pused  amy, 
and  a  look  of  moanifiil  teDdemesi,  almost 
amouiitiDg  to  pain,  had  settled  npon  a  brow 
which  before  was  all  life  and  saDghine. 

Perhaps  he  has  some  canse  of  anhappiness 
connected  with  this  place,  was  Emily's  first 
thought.  It  was  very  odd,  she  had  nerer 
seen  him  so  depressed  before.  She  felt  chilled 
without  knowing  why,  and  did  not  speak 
again  until  they  had  arrived  at  the  hoase. 

And    now   the  cheerless    old  library   rung 
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in  explaining  all  that  thej  wanted  to  know 
about  the  history  of  sundry  old  pictures  that 
hung  round  the  walls.  But  Emily  fancied 
that  his  laugh  was  forced,  and  his  gaiety 
only  assumed  to  hide  some  deeper  feeling; 
his  voice  sounded  hollow  to  her  ear,  and 
she  remembered  the  sad  look  which  his  brow 
had  worn  but  a  few  minutes  before,  so  touch- 
ing in  its  expression,  that  she  half  regretted 
its  absence  now,  though  at  the  moment  it 
had  pained  her  to  look  upon  him. 

**  The  horses  are  at  the  door,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  Lady  Rosendale,"  said  Sir,  Herbert, 
entering  the  library,  where  Emily  had  re- 
turned after  luncheon,  not  wishing  to  ac- 
company her  cousins,  who  had  gone  to  take 
one  look  at  the  beautiful  cedars  in  the 
garden.  She  was  sitting  in  the  old  high- 
backed  chair  by  the  window — his  own  chair. 
She  rose  as  he  came  in,  and  prepared  to 
depart.     As  she  crossed  the  room  a  picture. 


tliat  hang  over  the  chimney-piece,  caught  her 
eye. 

"  How  very  like  you.  Sir  Herbert!"  she 
exclaimed.     "  May  I  ask  if  it  is " 

"  It  is  my  father's  picture.  Lady  Rosen- 
dale  ;  it  was  done  when  he  was  much  yoanger 
than  I  am — and  much  happier,"  he  added, 
in  a  very  low  tone. 

"  You  are  not  unhappy.  Sir  Herbert,  I 
hope!"  exclaimed  Emily,  involuntarily;  and 
she  ventured  to  take  one  look  just  to  see 


EMILY. 
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SO  very  different,  Emilj  felt,  from  his  usual 
mode  of  expression,  that  she  was  the  more 
confirmed  in  her  suspicion  that  his  home 
was  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  cause 
of  his  sorrow. 

As  he  placed  her  upon  her  horse,  she  for 
one  instant  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  saw 
that  the  lightness  of  his  words  came  from 
the  lips  alone. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Emily's  first  care  on  returning  borne  wms  to 
pa;  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Belmont ;  and  the  morn- 
ing after  she  bad  left  Elmestone  she  walked 


only  of  him  ;  and  what  before  would  liave 
been  a  most  cruel  sacrifice  to  her,  now  seemed 
light  when  compared  with  the  anxiety  and 
self-reproach  she  would  have  experienced,  in 
fiuicying  that  her  absence  might  in  any  way 
bare  been  the  means  of  retarding  his  re- 
eoTery.  She  had,  therefore,  refused  to  ac- 
eompany  Lady  Rosendale  to  Elmestone. 

She  knew  that  Sir  Herbert  Mandeville  was 
to  be  there  ;  but  even  this  could  not  alter  her 
determination,  though  many  a  tear  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  her  dark  eye  during  that 
week.  How  it  pained  her  to  think  that  others 
were  enjoying  that  society  which  would  have 
given  her  such  delight,  and  which  she  felt 
they  could  not  appreciate  as  it  deserved ! 

It  is  very  sad  to  be  shut  out  from  the 
presence  of  those  we  love — to  feel,  and  to 
know,  that  others  are  in  careless  possession 
of  what  we  should  have  valued  so  much  — 
to  know  that  the  precious  words  and  looks, 
every  one  of  which  we  should  have  treasured 

VOL.  II.  p 
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np  in  our  hMrti,  art  daily  and  houriy  tImwB 
away  upoD  those  who  heed  them  not  I 

Poor  Agnes  felt  all  thia.  la  tlw  kog 
BoliUry  eveninga,  when  the  children  had  left 
her,  aa  she  aat  by  her  fireside  in  londy 
silence,  imagination  woold  picture  to  h&  the 
noble  form  of  him  she  lored,  sarroondad  by 
those  who  were  indifferent  to  hia  aode^ ; 
while  she,  who  would  bare  giren  warUs  to 
have  been  there  to  look  upon  bis  nreet^  sad 

lile,   or    listen    lo  tlie   gentle    tones   of  bis 
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peel  anj  thing  of  the  kind ;  and  during  the 
whole  time  the  partjr  lasted,  she  continued 
to  huncBt  an  absence  which  had  is  reality 
mwei  her  from  much  unbappintM. 

The  week  appeared  to  her  iatenwnable; 
— but  at  last  it  was  over,  and  the  moniing 
that  waa  to  bring  Emily's  yisit  seemed  the 
onfy  br^t  <me  since  they  had  parted. 

Emily  arriyed  early,  and  her  happy  look 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  anxious  counte- 
nance of  Agnes,  It  had  that  joyous  glow  of 
pleasure  which  seems  to  shed  its  Inrightening 
iafinence  on  all  around  ;  and  Agnes,  in  a 
moment,  felt  cheered  and  comforted  by  it. 
Forgetting  her  sadness,  she  was  most  minute 
in  her  inquiries  as  to  all  that  had  happened 
during  their  visit; — the  smallest  details  were 
full  of  interest  for  her. 

Emily  was  not  at  all  backward  in  commu- 
nicating every  thing  that  had  passed ; — it  was 
so  much  pleasure  to  relate  it  all; — she  was 
obliged  so  frequently  to  mention  Sir  Herbert 
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Manderille's  name,  and  t«ll  what  he  had  nid 
or  done  1  It  was  qoite  Bingolar  to  obserre 
bow  retentire  her  memory  bad  sodden^ 
become  1 — formerly,  she  could  not  reooU«et 
things  80  well. 

The  Tint  to  Mandeville  Coort  was  an  ii^ 
exhaustible  theme  of  conrersation,  and  £iiul]r 
confided  to  the  bosom  of  her  dear  Agoes  htf 
suspicion  of  there  being  something  which 
made  Sir  Herbert  Mandeville  unhappy,  and 
that  she  was  sure  it  related  in  some  way  to 
his  OWD  home. 

Agnes  bad  long  known   that   be  was   not 
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caose  of  his  sorrow,  though  sometimes  he 
had  appeared  scarcely  able  to  straggle  against 
the  depression  of  his  spirits ;  and  Agnes  had 
always  felt,  that  as  long  as  he  chose  to 
preserve  this  silence  it  was  a  subject  to  which 
she  could  not  possibly  allude.  She  did  not, 
however,  think  it  necessary  to  tell  Emily  what 
she  had  observed ;  and  long  and  deeply  did 
they  discuss  this  mysterious  point  without 
being  able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Each  was  so  interested  in  the  conversation 
of  the  other,  that  they  continued  to  sit  there 
talking,  and  the  whole  day  slipped  away 
without  their  perceiving  its  progress.  The 
sun  that  shone  so  brightly  when  Emily  came, 
had  run  his  course,  and  left  but  a  few  bright 
red  streaks  to  shew  the  spot  where  he  had  set. 

Emily  started  up  and  prepared  to  depart ; 
but  it  was  much  too  late  for  her  to  walk  home 
alone,  and  so  they  settled  to  wait  yet  another 
hour,  and  then  Agnes  would  be  ready  to  go 
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with  her,  at  she  hkd  coBMBtod  to  diae  tbkt 
day  at  SomertOB. 

la  tbfl  nieaiitiau,  had  any  ooe  fatppenfld 
to  have  walked  throngh  the  prettj  ahrsbberr 
that  led  from  Oskwood  to  SoioertOD  Park, 
thej  might  bare  been  ratbo*  aarpriMd  to  an 
that  the  same  aditftry  figure  whJdi  had  M- 
lowed  Lady  Exwendale'a  steps  in  the  monii^, 
ttill  continued  to  pace  up  and  down  die  walk, 
though,  for  B  long  time,  symptoms  of  ira* 
na  ill-l 
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going  to  walk;  and  as  in  general  she  was 
delighted  to  haye  a  companion,  Frederick 
had  oflfered  to  aocompany  her.  This,  how- 
erer,  Emily  had  declined,  saying  that  she 
did  not  intend  to  stay  ont  long.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  ever  relosed  his  attend- 
ance, and  it  annoyed  him  the  more,  because 
it  happened  to  be  the  very  first  time  that  he 
ever  wished  to  haye  an  unintermpted  con- 
yersation  with  her. 

There  seemed  to  Frederick  some  mystery 
in  Emily  choosing  to  walk  alone,  and  he  de- 
termined to  discover  it.  He  therefore  quietly 
followed  her  at  a  distance ;  and  gr^t  was 
his  astonishment  when  he  found  that  she 
had  no  secret,  but  was  merely  going  to  call 
upon  Agnes.  He  never  gave  any  one  credit 
for  a  simple  thought  or  action  ;  and  during 
the  first  hour  of  his  solitary  watch  he  wearied 
himself  in  vain,  by  trying  to  account  for  this 
unusual  conduct  on  the  part  of  Emily.  To 
wait  there,  and  walk  home  with  her,  was  his 
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firm  detarmiiutioQ  ;  Imt  had  he  been  eUa 
to  foresee  the  trial  of  patience  thie  vooU 
entail  upon  him,  he  would  probably  have 
altandoned  his  intention,  and  all  hopoa  <tf 
Somerton  vith  it,  rather  than  have  ondergone 
80  much  rezation. 

Hoar  after  honr  paaoed  by,  and  still  Emfly 
came  not. 

Frederick  could  see  the  hall  door  at  Oak- 
wood  from  the  end  of  the  walk,  and  oertunly 
it  had  never  opened.    He  could  not  im 
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lier,  and  had  he  adopted  this  simple  course 
of  proceeding,  he  would  probably  have  se- 
enred  to  himself  exactly  the  opportunity  he 
soaglit  for,  as  Emily  would  have  been  glad 
to  hav«  found  some  one  to  take  her  home 
when  her  conversation  with  Agnes  was  over. 
Bat  Frederick  never  could  do  any  thing 
that  was  natural  or  straightforward ;  and 
in  the  hope  of  giving  his  meeting  with  her 
still  more  the  appearance  of  accident,  he  pre- 
ferred waiting  and  waiting  till  he  was  half 
distracted  with  vexation. 

Frederick  had  fully  determined  to  propose 
to  Lady  Rosendale  before  he  left  England; 
bnt  he  did  not  choose  to  appear  to  do  so  in 
obedience  to  his  father.  He  wished  to  con- 
ceal from  him  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
proposal ;  and  the  present  moment  was  par- 
ticularly propitious  to  his  views,  as  he  knew 
that  Colonel  Marsden  had  been  obliged  to 
go  home  upon  business,  and  could  not  return 
before  dinner-time. 

p2 
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Ai  the  awfifl  moment  drew  near,  FrederiA 
wM  oUiged  to  confess  to  hiowelf  tliat  he 
mu  not  without  miagiTingB  ss  to  the  laceeiB 
of  his  anit.  Notwithstanding  the  tone  ot 
confidence  he  had  taken  when  ipeaking  to 
hia  &ther,  he  felt,  apoa  a  calm  review  of  his 
position  with  regard  to  Emily,  that  he  had 
very  little  fboDdatiou  for  the  opinioo  he  had 
so  unhesitatin^y  advanced,  "  that  he  wn 
sure  she  was  not  indifferent  to  him."  He 
could    not   recall  one  word   or    look  which 
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would  be  those  habits  of  intimacy  which  he 
considered  so  generally  fatal  to  all  illusion. 
He  had  also  not  been  quite  so  blind,  or  so 
little  impressed  with  the  danger  that  might 
arise  from  Sir  Herbert  Mandeville's  aoqnaint- 
ance,  as  he  had  wished  to  make  his  father 
believe. 

Strange  it  certainly  does  appear  that  two 
people,  so  deeply  interested  upon  the  same 
subject,  should  incur  an  almost  certain  risk 
of  effectually  marring  their  own  project,  by 
the  want  of  thorough  confidence  in  each 
other.  But  so  inveterate  were  their  habits 
of  mystery  and  dissimulation,  that  neither 
father  nor  son  were  in  full  possession  of  the 
views  of  the  other; — Frederick  was  as  much 
in  the  dark,  with  respect  to  the  extreme 
urgency  of  his  father's  case,  as  Colonel  Mars* 
den  was  as  to  the  exact  position  in  which 
his  son  stood  with  regard  to  Emily. 

It  had  grown  almost  too  dark  to  see  the 
house  at  Oakwood  from  the  shady  walk  in 
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whicb  Frederick  stood.  It  wm  tome  tint 
since  lighti  had  beea  brDught  into  die 
drawing-room,  umI  the  window-ahattcn  had 
been  closed,  and  jet  Emiljr  came  not.  He 
began  to  think  that  she  most  certainly  bare 
gone  home  some  other  way,  and  resolred  te 
retrace  bis  steps  towards  the  park. 

He  had  walked  almost  to  tbe  house,  when 
he  thought  that  perhaps  it  wonld  be  better 
just  to  take  one  torn  more.  He  had  waited 
so  long,  that  he  might  as  well  wait  a  little 
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day's  mmiiiatioiis,  it  had  never  once  occarred 
to  him  that  this  might  very  naturally  be  the 
result  of  Emily's  prolonged  visit  to  Oakwood  ; 
and  now  he  felt  his  indignation  excited  against 
her  and  Agnes  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  could 
scarcely  command  himself  sufficiently  to  ad- 
dress them  in  words  of  common  civility.  To 
speak  to  Emily  now  was  out  of  the  question; 
and  here  was  his  whole  day  wasted  in  fruit- 
less expectation.  His  recollections  of  it  were 
certainly  not  agreeable.  There  he  had  been 
in  that  same  path  since  the  morning,  till 
every  pebble  on  the  walk,  and  every  tree 
and  shrub  that  bordered  it,  seemed  odiously 
familiar  to  his  eye ;  and  after  so  many  hours 
of  fatigue  and  watching  he  was  rewarded 
by  being  allowed  to  accompany  her  home, 
carefully  guarded  by  two  other  persons ; 
while  that  voice  which  he  had  hoped  would 
have  tremblingly  confirmed  his  future  fate, 
now  joined  with  almost  childish  glee  in 
Agnes's  laugh^  at  having  to  make  their  way 
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thrattgh  the  dark  wood  —  to  maeh  dmAw 
than  they  bad  ever  known  it  before. 

Emily  was  in  the  happy  mood  when  ereiy 
thing  Beenis  to  afford  amnsement ;  and  the 
ill-humonr  of  Frederick  was  qnite  anobaerrfld 
by  her.  It  was  too  dark  for  her  to  see  him, 
and  she  waa  not  particularly  liitening  to  any 
thing  he  was  saying. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  honse,  he  co- 
treated  that  Emily  would  go  into  the  drawing- 
room  and    rest    herself  before  she  w«nt  to 
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allow  that  the  injnry  she  had  been  the  means 
of  inflicting  upon  him  could  be  unintentional. 

In  the  evening,  his  position  seemed  by  no 
means  improved.  Emily  could  never  for  a 
moment  contrive  to  be  disengaged ;  she 
seemed  positively  tied  to  the  side  of  Agnes, 
or  Lady  Mary,  or  her  cousins  —  she  never 
was  to  be  found  alone ;  and  Frederick 
could  not  but  look  back  with  mortification 
to  the  hundred  opportunities  he  had  ^had, 
during  his  stay  at  Somerton,  when  he  had 
been  with  her  for  hours  alone  ;  and  now 
that  his  very  minutes  were  numbered,  he 
could  not  manage  to  engage  her  attention. 

It  seemed  to  him,  that  this  evening  she 
was  occupied  with  things  she  never  had  at- 
tended to  before  ;  and  Frederick  in  his  ill- 
temper  decided  that,  after  all,  her  mind 
must  be  very  frivolous  to  be  so  easily  amused 
by  trifles.  It  was  very  odd,  he  thought, 
that  he  should  not  have  remarked  it  before. 
Her  countenance,  too,  seemed  to  him  to  wear 
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a  difierent  ezprearion.  There  was  a  loc& 
of  ill-nature  on  it  when  be  spoke  to  ber; 
flbe  appeared  to  enjoy  his  rezatioti,  and  to 
be  amnsed  at  having  annoyed  him.  ^le 
certainly  did  not  look  at  all  -well  that  even- 
ing. He  wondered  fae  had  ever  thooght 
her  60  Tery  pretty.  As  to  liking  her,  he 
never  conid  or  would  do  that  —  indeed,  he 
actually  disliked  ber;  and  before  the  erea- 
ing  pas  over  he  had  brought  bis  mind  to 
believe    that    he  quite   hated    die    beantifiil 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Morning  came,  and  Frederick  felt  that  this 
must  be  the  eventful  day.  On  the  next,  he 
was  to  leave  Somerton  at  so  early  an  hour, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  expect  to  see 
Lady  Rosendale  before  he  went.  To  be  sure, 
there  remained  a  whole  day,  and  it  would 
have  afforded  time  enough  to  most  people; 
but  the  contre  temps  of  the  one  before  had 
made  him  so  nervous,  that  he  could  not  but 
anticipate  that  something  of  the  same  kind 
might  happen  again  to  throw  an  obstacle  in 
his  way,  which  his  limited  stay  might  render 
fatal  to  his  views. 

His  own  manoeuvres  had  entangled  him  in 
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tibia  difficulty.  In  order  to  keep  well  with 
Msdaine  de  Marignj,  he  had  arrenged  to 
return  on  a  particolar  day.  Hta  leave  of  ab- 
sence only  extended  to  that  day,  and  it  WM 
too  close  at  band  to  admit  eren  of  a  few 
hours'  longer  delay  at  Somerton. 

In  this  dilemma  he  sought  the  asustance 
of  his  &ther.  Neceesity  compelled  him, 
though  it  was  the  last  thing  he  wkhed  or 
intended  to  have  done ;  but  ntoments  wore 
pracioas,  and  he    felt  that  prudence  urged 
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changed  into  the  most  ierioin  feelings  of 
alarm.  His  smipicioos  that  all  was  not  as 
certain  as  he  could  have  wished,  had  been 
comfrfetely  lulled  by  Frederick's  manner,  and 
his  assurances  of  confidence  in  his  success. 
Now,  his  tone  was  rery  difierent,  and  Colonel 
Marsden  stood  aghast  at  the  discovery. 

Every  exjiedient  that  ingenuity  could  de- 
vise was  in  turn  suggested  by  the  distracted 
father.  He  prayed  that  he  might  himself  be 
the  means  of  communication  with  Emily ;  he 
oflfered  to  undertake  the  negotiation,  though 
aware  that  his  quality  of  guardian  might,  in 
some  degree,  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause :  but 
even  that  risk  he  preferred  to  allowing  the 
matter  to  remain  in  the  dangerous  situation 
in  which  it  then  was. 

He  next  suggested,  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  demand  a  regular  interview,  and 
not  leave  the  opportunity  to  chance,  now  that 
a  few  hours  only  remained. 

This  was  very  sensible  advice,  and  perhaps 
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Frederick,  h«d  he  felt  any  •eenritj'  in  fak 
hopes,  might  bare  gladljr  acceded  to  it :  but 
now  the  moment  for  action  had  arrired,  Ini 
courage  began  to  waver ;  he  could  cmne  to 
no  decision ;  his  spirits,  and  his  nsoal  ooB- 
fidence  of  manner,  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
deserted  him ;  he  even  talked  of  giving  np  all 
idea  of  making  any  proposal  nntil  his  rstora, 
which,  he  said,  he  could  man^e  shoold  be 
in  a  month  or  two. 
This  latter  idea  Colonel  Marsden  would  not 
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that  should  Frederick,  by  any  accident^  allow 
AdMe  to  become  possessed  of  his  secret,  there 
would  be  yery  little  chance  of  his  being  able 
to  indace  him  to  follow  up  his  present  in- 
tentions. 

Colonel  Marsden  left  no  argament  untried 
to  convince  his  son  of  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate decision;  for  the  symptoms  of  a 
change  of  purpose  were  to  him  as  the  har- 
bingers of  a  death-warrant.  His  all  was 
staked  upon  this  one  cast ;  and  the  idea  that 
his  son,  in  whom  was  hb  only  hope,  should 
withdraw  at  this  moment,  struck  him  to  the 
heart. 

The  bitter  thought  lent  such  a  touching 
earnestness  to  his  manner,  as  he  implored 
his  son  to  listen  to  him,  and  to  save  him, 
that  again  Frederick's  suspicions  returned, 
and  he  tried,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
to  discover  the  secret, — for  secret  he  was  quite 
sure  there  was ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  the 
mere   desire    of  securing    an   advantageous 
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aUiaoce  to  hia  ion,  or  of  eleari^  the  pK^«r^ 
from  its  eeabammncat,  th»t  iasptred  Cdosd 

Uarsden  with  the  abwwt  finntie  eaogy  vitk 
which  he  now  urged  him  to  tha  msBnura. 

But  Frederick  had  to  de&l  with  ft  pereo* 
stitl  more  practised  in  hsbitt  of  d 
than  himself.  Notirithstandiag  the  • 
agitation  under  which  be  laboured,  Cobad 
Marsden  maiobuoed  sufficient  nrK  pnwmninn 
to  elude  the  repeated  attempts  of  his  son  to 
penetrate  the  mystery. 
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excuse  for  leaying  them  after  a  sbort  time, 
and  thus  a  most  fiiTOiinble  opportunity  for 
the  all-important  tite-i-titt  would  be  secured 
to  Frederick 

This  was  the  only  plan  to  which  they  could 
look  forward  with  any  hope  of  success ;  for, 
in  walking  or  driving,  Lady  Rosendale  would 
certainly  be  accompanied  hj  either  Lady 
Mary  or  her  cousins. 

Emily  was  in  the  breakfast-room  when 
Colonel  Marsden  entered  it  With  as  much 
carelessness  as  he  could  manage  to  assume, 
he  took  his  place  by  her  side^  and  made 
the  proposal  of  the  ride,  which  he  felt  was 
a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  him,  as  if  it  had 
actually  been  but  the  question  of  the  morning's 
amusement* 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  done.  No 
one  who  heard  him  tould  have  supposed  that 
underneath  that  collected  manner  and  soft 
smile  struggled  feelings  intense  even  to  agony. 

As  soon  as  break&st  was  over,  he  con- 
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trired  to  find  some  business  to  be  transacted 
at  home,  and  be^ed  his  daaghters  to  drive 
over  in  the  conree  of  the  day  with  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Preston,  his  man  of  bosineaa,  which 
required  an  immediate  answer,  end  also  to 
bring  him  some  papers,  which  he  directed 
them  where  to  find. 

So  &r  all  was  well ;  every  thing  was  settled ; 
the  horses  were  ordered,  and  in  another  hoar 
they  were  to  set  oat. 

Colonel  Marsden  left  the  hoase,  and  walked 
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church  of  the  picturesque  Tillage  of  Selwood 
just  peeped  through  the  opening  woods,  as  if 
to  break  the  perfect  solitude  of  the  scene.  No 
other  sign  of  habitation  was  within  yiew  of 
the  house.  The  grounds  were  so  admirably 
planted  and  arranged,  that  though  the  town 
was  rather  a  large  one,  except  where  the  spire 
of  the  old  church  rose  above  the  trees  there 
was  no  appearance  of  its  proximity. 

And  yet  the  town,  so  carefully  concealed 
from  view,  was  in  its  way  of  no  small  im- 
portance. In  its  own  opinion,  its  consequence 
was  very  great.  It  returned  two  members 
to  parliament,  certainly  upon  the  Marsden 
interest ;  but  there  were  also  some  aspiring 
minds  amongst  its  inhabitants,  who  presumed 
to  differ  from  the  rest,  and  to  resist  the 
gentle  influence  of  the  noble  family  under 
which  they  lived,  and  to  talk  about  inde- 
pendence of  opinion,  reform,  and  the  ballot, 
and  a  great  many  other  things  which  they 
did  not  understand. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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Tfait  party,  wliicli  wu  of  recent  or%i]i, 
seemed  to  ove  its  existeoce  to  a  eerUia  little 
dapper  attorney  of  the  name  of  Dobbs,  wlie» 
though  not  a  natire  of  the  place,  had  oon- 
trired  to  acquire  an  inflaence  from  his  baetling 
activity  and  usefulness  in  its  local  oodcohb, 
in  which  he  seemed  to  take  a  deep  iotcnot. 
He  was,  besides,  intimately  acquainted  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Melrose;  and  it  was  won- 
derful bow  much,  notwithstanding  its  an- 
tipathy   to  aristocratic  prejudices,  a  person 
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tlie  week  upon  what  gossip  thej  conld  pick 
up  of  all  that  went  on  at  Somerton  Park, 
of  Ae  many  times  the  Miss  Robinsons  con- 
trilred  to  ride  into  town  for  their  shopping, 
and  any  other  little  matter  of  peculiar  in- 
terest* 

In  fiu^t,  Selwood  was  in  no  way  behind 
other  places  of  the  same  size,  and  was  a  very 
nice  town,  though  it  was  shut  out  from  the 
yiew  of  Somerton  Park  as  if  it  was  not  fit 
to  be  seen. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these 
reflections  presented  themsdves  to  the  busy 
mind  of  Colonel  Marsden,  as  his  eye  wan* 
dered  over  the  beautiful  view  before  him. 
If  he  thought  of  Selwood  at  that  moment, 
it  was  but  as  an  accessary  to  the  wealth  and 
power  which  he  fondly  hoped  would  be  the 
portion  of  his  son;  and  bis  imagination 
revelled  in  the  delights  of  anticipation.  He 
would  not  foresee  any  danger  of  defeat ;  and 
if  for    an   instant    he  allowed  his   miud  to 
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dwell  upon  the  poBnbtlitjr  of  nieli  an  erent, 
it  was  with  B  shodder,  an  expreswon  of 
agony  and  despair,  which  seemed  to  conTolie 
his  whole  frame,  and  actually  to  distort  bis 
still  handsome  features. 

Bad  it  been  poswhle  to  indnlge  in  sen- 
timenta  of  pity  for  snch  a  character,  he  most, 
to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
his  feelings,  hare  hcen  at  that  moment  an 
object  of  the  deepest  commiseration. 

In  the  meantime,  Emily  was  preparing  for 
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more  delightful  than  ever ;  ehe  felt  that  it 
always  did  her  good;  she  never  was  in  sach 
spirits.  And,  besides,  she  liked  to  hear  her 
beautiful  horse  admired. 

It  is  Very  possible  that  the  recollection  of 
the  last  ride  might  have  been  so  engrossing 
as  considerably  to  delay  the  preparations  for 
the  present  excursion,  had  not  the  impatience 
of  Colonel  Marsden  so  far  got  the  better  of 
his  usual  almost  servile  politeness,  as  to 
induce  him  to  send  up  a  message  to  Lady 
Rosendale,  by  one  of  his  daughters,  to  say 
that  the  horses  were  at  the  door,  and  to  re- 
commend her  taking  advantage  of  the  day 
while  it  was  so  fine. 

Emily  started  from  her  reverie,  as  if  afraid 
of  her  thoughts  having  been  detected ;  and, 
hurrying  on  her  things,  she  was  soon  upon 
her  horse,  with  Colonel  Marsden  and  Frede- 
rick ready  to  attend  her. 

^'  I  thought  Lucy  was  coming?  "  said  she 
inquiringly,  to  Colonel  Marsden. 
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"  Lucy  l>^;ged  me  to  My  that  she  eoold 
not  ride  to-day.  Fanny  ii  obliged  to  go  home 
to  arrange  •ome  boBineu  for  me,  and  her 
BUter  visbes  to  accompany  her,  I  hope  jon 
will  be  satisfied  with  as  for  yoar  eh^ieroiiB 
to-day." 

"  Oh,  perfectly,  I  asnire  yon!  I  did  not 
mean  that.  It  is  qnite  a  treat  to  have  your 
company,  Colonel  Marsden :  you  are  always 
so  taken  op  with  the  Bhootiog.  And  this  u 
Frederick's  last  dav.  voii  know ; 
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gracefully;  but  probably  it  was  not  quite 
right,  for  she  spent  some  little  time  in  set- 
tling it.  How  pretty  she  looked  when  it  was 
done !  Stooping  so  low  had  ^yen  her  a  very 
bright  colour. 

*'  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  that  road  rather 
dir^/'  said  Frederick,  looking  at  his  boots. 

'^  Not  at  ally  I  assure  you,"  replied  Colonel 
Marsden.     "  I  rode  over  part  of  it  yesterday." 

He  remembered^  that  as  they  passed  through 
the  village  of  Westbridge  it  would  be  much 
better  to  make  an  excuse  for  finding  some 
business,  than  if  he  waited  to  reach  Selwood 
on  his  return,  which  was  so  close  to  home, 
that  it  would  leave  very  little,  time  for  con- 
versation. So  they  rode  on;  and  though  the 
road  was  rather  muddy,  in  due  course  of 
time  they  reached  the  beautiful  little  village 
of  Westbridge. 

Emily  was  very  fond  of  the  picturesque, 
and  the  situation  of  this  village  was  pretty. 
She  had  remarked  it  the  day  of  her  expedition 
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to  Manderille  Court.  It  vas  opon  the  direct 
road  thither ;  bat  no  one  seemed  to  remember 
thia  at  the  moment ;  at  least  it  did  not  lead 
to  any  discnssion  upon  the  beaatiea  of  the 
surrounding  country,  as  rery  often  roads  do. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  ride  much  ftirther,  Lady 
RoeendaleT"  asked  Colonel  Marsdeo,  as  thej 
entered  the  town. 

"  No ;  and  yet  I  think  I  should  like  to  go 
on  a  little  way — just  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill, — the  view  from  it  is  so  delightfol." 
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as  he  did  so,  as  if  his  life  hung  almost  upon 
a  thread.  The  dreadful  agitation  he  suffered 
threatened  every  moment  to  betray  him,  and 
his  knees  actually  knocked  together  as  he 
hastily  threw  himself  firom  his  horse,  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  little  parlour  of  the  inn, 
where  he  resolved  to  wait  as  long  as  was 
necessary  to  ensure  the  return  of  Lady  Rosen- 
dale  to  the  park. 

He  ordered  his  horse  to  be  put  up,  and 
directed  that  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  should  be 
brought;  and  if  any  one  inquired  for  him, 
the  answer  should  be,  that  he  was  still  occu- 
pied with  business,  and  begged  they  would 
not  wait.  Having  taken  all  these  precau- 
tions, he  flung  himself  upon  a  chair,  and 
began  to  breathe  a  little  more  freely. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


It  wrb  a  very  pretty  road  after  yon  passed  the 
village  of  Westbridge.  It  wound  np  a  long 
bill,  and  was   shaded  by  beautiful  old   trees. 
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Frederick^  on  the  contrary,  seemed  pos- 
eeseed  by  a  spirit  of  restlessness.  He  looked 
forwards,  and  backwards,  and  sidewards,  and 
every  possible  way  except  where  he  should 
hare  looked.  He  checked  his  horse,  until  he 
was  so  far  behind  that  Lady  Rosendale  was 
obliged  to  wait  until  he  was  near  enough  to 
hear  what  she  was  saying;  and  then  he 
spurred  him  so  sharply,  as  to  make  him 
bound  forward  with  yiolence,  and  incur  a 
gentle  rebuke  from  Emily  for  splashing  her 
habit. 

They  were  half-way  up  the  hill,  and  yet  he 
had  not  said  a  word.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  the  confident  and  self-complacent  Frede- 
rick Marsden  was  completely  at  fault.  He 
would  have  given  worlds  for  any  one  to  have 
told  him  how  to  begin.  It  was  so  awkward  to 
enter  on  such  a  matter  out  riding.  He  felt 
as  if  he  could  have  spoken  so  much  better 
any  where  but  on  his    horse.      His  feelings 
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towards  his  father,  too,  were  not  partieoUrij 
amiable,  as  he  called  to  mind  the  great  tronble 
he  had  given  himself  to  arrange  this  riding> 
par^.  Bnt  with  the  recollection  of  his  &tber 
came  other  ideas ;  and  he  felt  that,  difficoU 
and  disagreeable  as  it  then  was  to  hira,  the 
opportunity  must  not  be  thrown  away. 

"  By  this  time  to-morrow  I  shall  be  &r 
away,"  said  be,  at  last,  in  as  sentimental  a 
tone  as  he  could  assume. 

"Oh,  yes  I"    replied    Emily;    "almost  at 
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used  to  bate  having  to  stay  half  a  day  at  some 
wretched  inn,  sometimeSy  when  we  were  tra- 
velling abroad!" 

**  If  it  was  only  that  kind  of  misfortune,  I 
should  not  care ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to  leave 
this  so  soon." 

^*  It  is  a  pity  you  cannot  just  stay  for  the 
party  at  Wensford/'  said  Emily.  *'  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  very  pleasant." 

And  her  thoughts  wandered  back  to  her  last 
week's  visit  at  Elmestone^  and  she  wondered 
whether  there  would  be  nearly  the  same 
people  at  Lady  Frances  Oermaine's. 

'*  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  party,"  said 
Frederick,  who  felt  his  courage  reviving  a 
little.  **  I  was  thinking  much  more  of 
you." 

*'0f  me!"  said  Emily,  turning  her  large 
blue  eyes  upon  him,  with  a  half  playful,  half 
curious  look.  "  What  could  you  be  thinking 
about  me?" 

And  a  little  conscious   feeling   came  over 
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her,  M  the  thought  she  might  fasTe  hem 
obKired  Litteriy  more  cloaelj  than  ahe  cooU 
hare  wished.  It  was  dnly  dniing  the  lait 
week  she  had  foond  oat  that  she  did  not  like 
being  too  moch  ohserred. 

"  I  was  thinking  that,  perhaps,  yon  wonU 
not  mim  me  rery  mnch  when  I  am  gone," 
replied  Frederick. 

"  Then  you  were  thinking  quite  wrong, 
Frederick,  for  I  ahall  miss  yoa  most  ezce^ 
■iTely.    You  have  been  so  very  kind' to  me; 
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former  state  of  nerroasnets ;  but  he  made  one 
effort  to  rally,  and  replied : 

*^I  am  mncli  flattered  by  Lady  Mary's 
r^rety  but  yours  is  fiur  more  precious.  Yoa 
will  think  of  me  when  I  am  away?" 

*'  Think  of  yoa  ?— of  coarse  I  shall.  Why 
do  yoa  think  yoa  will  be  forgotten?"  said 
Emily,  turning  a  look  of  surprise  upon  her 
cousin.  **  You  are  not  going  to  stay  away 
for  ever.  You  talk  as  if  Vienna  were  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  or  somewhere  equally  far 
away." 

**  It  is  equally  far  to  me,"  answered  Frede- 
rick, with  more  empressement  than  he  had  yet 
shewn.  He  was  determined  to  try  and  make 
himself  understood.  ''It  is  equally  far  if  it 
separates  me  from  all  I " 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 
the  road  turned  off  along  its  brow,  and  Emily 
drew  in  her  rein ;  but  before  she  could  turn, 
or  that  Frederick  had  time  to  articulate 
another  word,   the  clattering  of  hoofs   was 
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heard,  and  Sir  Herbert  MandeTille  pulled  up 
hia  horse  within  a  few  feet  of  where  tht^ 
stood. 

One  moment  of  surprise  and  greeting,  and 
Sir  Herbert  exclaimed — 

"  How  lucky  I  am  to  have  met  yoa,  Lady 
Rosendalel  I  was  just  going  over  to  Somerton 
to  see  you  end  Lady  Mary." 

The  unembarrassed  gaiety  of  his  manner 
restored  Emily's  self-possession.  She  shook 
hands  with  Sir  Herbert,  and  felt  glad  that  she 
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A  feeling  of  neirousness  she  could  not  con- 
trol made  her  enter  upon  the  very  subject  she 
wished  to  avoid. 

''Yes,  it  is  the  nearest  road;  this  hill  is 
about  halfway.  If  you  really  are  going  home, 
and  will  allow  me  to  join  you,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  on 
Lady  Mary." 

Emily  gladly  consented.  Neither  of  these 
two  happy  creatures  thought  much  just  then  of 
the  unfortunate  Frederick ;  though  the  dark 
scowl  with  which  he  regarded  Sir  Herbert 
shewed  the  bitter  hatred  that  raged  within 
his  breast.  He  could  willingly  that  moment 
have  annihilated  him. 

It  was  of  course  necessary  to  ride  quite 
slowly  down  the  hill,  and  this  time  Emily 
did  look  at  the  fine  view  the  surrounding 
country  presented.  Her  own  dear  Somerton 
•had  never  seemed  so  beautiful  as  it  did  that 
day.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  how  fully 
it  was  appreciated;   and  the  admiring  looks 
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of  Sir  Herbert  sbewed  that  his  ezpresaoDS 
of  delight  were  nncere,  u  he  dwelt  apoo 
the  Taried  featoreB  of  the  landscape  before 
them. 

The  ride  home  waa  rery  agreeable;  and 
they  had  passed  the  Tillage  of  Weatbridge  for 
some  distance  on  their  return,  before  Emily 
remembered  that  they  ought  to  hare  called  ibr 
Colonel  Mareden.  Bat  they  had  now  got  bo 
far  that  they  coald  not  go  back ;  and  thej 
agreed,  therefore,  to  ride  on  gently,  trusting 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Who  is  there  that,  at  some  time  in  his  life,  has 
not  found  himself  in  the  same  uninteresting 
predicament  as  Colonel  Marsden  on  this 
morning,  condemned  to  pass  hour  after  hour 
in  the  small  parlour  of  a  village  inn  ?  There 
he  sat,  all  alone,  on  one  of  the  four  hard  old 
chairs  which,  with  a  square  table  of  well- 
polished  walnut,  composed  the  furniture  of 
the  apartment  It  is  true  there  were  also  two 
•mall  recesses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  chim- 
ney, into  which  a  plank  of  the  same  wood  hod 
been  fitted,  and  which  served  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  sideboards.  Some  small  old-fashioned 
glasses  were    conspicuous    on^  one  of  these, 
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flanked  hy  two  heavy  nlt-celUn,  my  nnftU 
at  the  top.  On  the  other  might  be  seen  tarn 
large  and  two  small  tea-traya,  with  splendidly- 
punted  macawB  fl^ng  abont  amongst  row- 
bads ;  and  a  japanned  bread-basket,  a  good 
deal  the  worse  for  the  wear. 

The  decorations  of  the  room  were  on  rather 
a  more  extended  scale.  The  walls  were  almoit 
covered  with  pictures.  Orer  the  chimneys 
piece  was  a  wonderTul- looking  machine,  ei- 
plaining  itself  to  be  Nelson's  tomb,  endrcled 
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covered,  that  soch  bad  been  the  intention  of 
the  artist. 

These  were  the  grand  pictures; — the  re- 
mainder of  the  collection  comprised  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  in  little  black  frames, 
and  here  and  there  a  small  sampler,  not 
worked  in  particularly  straight  lines,  as  ^*  a 
present  for  dear  mamma  from  her  dutiful 
daughter  Mary,"  or  the  first  verse  of  the 
Morning  Hymn,  and  endless  little  tokens  of 
afiection  of  the  same  kind. 

All  these  objects  of  interest,  however,  were 
quite  thrown  away  upon  Colonel  Marsden. 
Deeply  occupied  with  his  own  feelings  of 
anxiety  and  alarm,  as  he  sat  by  the  smoky 
fire,  which  had  been  hastily  lighted  on  his 
arrival,  the  very  veins  in  his  forehead  appeared 
bursting  through  the  skin ;  his  lip  quivered, 
and  his  breast  heaved ;  while  the  only  object 
upon  which  he  cast  a  look  of  interest  was  his 
watch. 

Every     five    minutes    it    was     consulted. 
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and  retomed  to  iu  place  with  »  gesture  of 
impatience.  It  would  have  been  oselew  to 
have  thought  of  following  Emily  under  as 
hoor.  At  the  expiraUon  of  that  time,  ha 
might  safely  take  the  road  to  Somerton,  and 
he  intended  to  overtake  them  just  aa  tbej 
were  entering  the  park. 

There  never  was  any  thing  so  provoking  u 
the  situation  of  the  inn  at  Westbridge.  It  waa 
JQBt  far  enough  down  a  side  lane  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  seeing  who  passed  along  the 
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damming  of  doors,  and  the  screaming  of  a 
shrill  voice,  had  added  a  little  more  irritation 
to  Colonel  Marsden's  neryes. 

*' Welly  order  my  horse  to  be  brought 
round  directly."  And,  without  waiting  for 
any  answer,  he  threw  down  some  money,  and 
walked  to  the  stables  to  give  directions 
himself. 

^'  It  is  rather  strange,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  *^  that  she  should  have  passed  through 
and  not  sent  to  tell  me  so !" 

And  he  continued  to  ruminate  upon  it  all 
the  way  back,  until  he  nearly  reached  the 
outskirts  of  Selwood.  He  there  began  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  whether  Lady  Rosendale 
bad  passed  through.  But  no  one  that  he 
asked  could  give  him  any  information,  except 
one  man,  who  did  remember  seeing  a  lady 
with  two  gentlemen;  but  he  had  come  that 
day  from  a  distance,  and  he  '*  could  not  say 
who  the  parties  were." 

Colonel   Marsden  continued   to  ride  on  in 


total  ignorance,  nntU  he  arrived  at  tbe  park 
'  gate,  when  he  ascertained  that  Ladj  Rosoh 
dale  had  but  just  returned,  and  that  certaintjr 
there  were  two  gentlemen  with  her.  There 
could  he  no  mistake,  then,  and  some  one  had 
joined  them. 

The  intelligence  of  this  unlooked-for  mis- 
chance was  so  astounding,  that  he  could  not 
immediately  recover  from  it.  His  first  care 
on  entering  the  house  was  to  inquire  for  his 
son.     He  was  told  that  he  had  just  returned 
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passed  through  Westbrldge,  Sir  Herbert 
must  then  have  joined  them  immediately  after 
he  had  quitted  them;  and  bitterly  now  did 
he  execrate  his  own  device^  which  before  he 
had  looked  upon  as  perfection !  It  had  been 
the  very  means  of  preventing  Frederick  from 
having  one  moment's  private  conversation  with 
his  cousin.  With  three  people  riding  together 
such  a  thing  was  impossible ;  whereas,  had  he 
continued  with  them,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
found  means  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  Sir 
Herbert. 

The  conviction  that  he  himself  should  have 
been  the  means  of  marring  his  own  project 
drove  him  almost  to  desperation,  and  he 
rushed  from  the  house,  determined  not  to  re- 
enter it  until  he  could  a  little  command  the 
feelings  which  now  overwhelmed  him.  His 
hopes  were  prostrated  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  looked  for  their  accomplishment. 
He  had  worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 

VOL.  II.  H 
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excitement,  that  latterly  he  had  Bcarcalj 
allowed  hU  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  posnbilit^ 
of  disappointment ;  and  now,  when  the  tine 
had  actually  arriTcd  which  muit  decide  hit 
fitte,  all  the  brightness  of  hta  long-cherished 
prospects  was  blighted  by  the  inoppcnrtinK 
appearance  of  a  stranger — the  very  nan 
whom  he  had  dreaded,  as  if  by  instinet,  fim 
the  first  moment  of  hU  introduetioa  to 
Emily. 
For  some  time  Colonel  Marsden  continued 
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of  that  bold,  bad  man,  and  to  watch  the  con- 
test of  the  dark  passions  which  seemed  to 
shake  him  to  the  soul. 

It  was  some  time  before  reflection  came  ta 
ehase  away  the  angry  feelings  from  his  mind  ; 
but  at  length  he  appeared  to  recover  some 
eomposare,  and  the  light  was  fading  fiist  from 
the  sky  as  he  raised  his  head,  and  seemed  to 
recollect   the    place    where    he    stood.      By 
degrees  his  calmer  mood  returned,  and   he 
resumed,  to  all  appearance,  his  usual  collected 
manner.    His  present  plans,  be  felt,  were  all 
defeated ;    but    distant  and    difficult   as   the 
execution  of  any  future  design  promised  to  be, 
still  in  that  chaos  of  perplexity  and  doubt  the 
blessed  spirit  of  hope  still  found  room  to  enter, 
and  to  shed  its  cheering  influence  on  his  dis- 
tracted mind. 

He  returned  to  the  house,  but  there  a  new 
shock  awaited  him.  It  was  late,  and  yet  he 
learned  that  none  of  the  party  had  quitted  the 
drawing-room  ;  and  he  could  scarcely,  even 
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with  his  vell-practUed  maoner,  coQceal  his 
annoyance  at  finding  Emily  still  sittii^  is' hv 
habit,  and  Sir  Herbert  Manderille  exertmg; 
bimselT  to  entertain  Lady  Maty,  whose  in- 
vitation  to  remain  for  dinner  he  had  gladlf 
accepted. 

It  only  required  one  look  at  Frederick  to 
see,  too  plainly,  what  had  happened.  If  he 
did  not  exhibit  such  symptoms  of  deqwir  M 
had  lately  been  displayed  by  his  &ther,  jet 
the  BuUenuess  of  bis  conntenance  and  tnanna 
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the  nighty  "  unless  you  can  manage  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  that  man." 

"I  know  it,  Frederick, — leave  him  to  me. 
When  will  you  return  ? 

**  In  about  two  months." 

'*  Till  then  be  prudent,  I  implore  you." 

And  they  separated ;  —  Frederick  with  the 
inconsequence  of  his  nature,  more  annoyed  at 
being  what  he  called  *'  cut  out"  by  Mandeville, 
than  at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  chance  of 
appropriating  to  himself  so  rich  a  prize. 


CHAPTER  XI, 


Whbs  Sir  Herbert  Mandeville,  upon  liiB  fint 
arnval  in  the  country,  bed  announced  ik 
intention  of  spending  the  whole  of  the  wmtct 
st  Mandeville  Court,  it  wu  more  with  a  new 
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the  first  moment  of  his  entrance  into  life, 
Tisions  of  unalloyed  happiness  burst  upon  his 
Tiew;  but  a  dark  cloud  had  suddenly  swept 
them  away,  and  left  a  heart,  already  too  sensi- 
tiTC  to  beat  languidly  on,  oppressed  by  the 
double  weight  of  its  own  sorrow,  and  the 
bitter  recollection  of  his  father's  errors. 

It  is  too  common  an  opinion  that  change  of 
scene  is  the  best  restorative  of  an  unhappy 
mind.  With  some  temperaments  it  may  suc- 
ceed, but  surely  not  with  all ;  and  yet,  how 
uniyersally  is  the  remedy  suggested  for  almost 
every  species  of  mental  ailment,  notwithstand- 
ing its  being  so  seldom  productive  of  the 
effects  attributed  to  it.  What  lasting  ame- 
lioration of  our  condition  can  be  rationally 
expected  from  yielding  to  what  is  but  the 
mere  impulse  of  the  moment,— a  sensation  of 
restlessness,  arising  from  our  own  ill-regulated 
feelings,  and  a  vain  desire  to  escape  from  our-^ 
selves  and  oar  own  thoughts,  which  is  mis- 
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taken  for  aa  averrioQ  to  the  places  and  object* 
that  have  been  tbe  anconseioiis  witnenea  of 
onr  snfierin^  From  wbalerer  scarce  out 
nncomfbrtable  feelings  may  arise,  tfaej  woold 
probably  be  alienated  or  aabdued  by  a  little 
firmness  and  determination  on  our  part ;  and 
tbis,  if  we  chose,  conld  be  eauly  sammoned  to 
our  aid  at  borne,  instead  of  setting  oat  upon 
oar  travels  to  seek  for  consolation  we  koov 
not  where. 
And   to   the    really  unhappy !      Alas !    to 
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deceived  himself;  he  could  not  fly  from  his 
own  feelings.  He  set  forward  upon  his  jour- 
ney with  a  sad  and  aching  heart,  and  a  mind 
bowed  down  by  the  consciousness  of  his  father's 
shame,  and  an  overwhelming  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  his  generous  benefactor. 

Vain  were  all  his  attempts  to  rouse  himself 
from  this  state  of  despondency.  He  looked 
on  the  beauteous  world  before  him,  and  he 
felt  there  was  no  joy  for  him  in  those  bright 
lands.  He  turned  to  the  varied  resources  of 
his  own  fine  mind,  but  all  was  saddened  there ; 
the  worm  was  gnawing  at  his  heart,  and 
his  thoughts  were  wrapt  in  gloomy  shadow. 
Occasionally  a  bright  gleam  played  upon  the 
surface,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  nature  would 
break  forth,  as  if  hope  had  once  more  entered 
into  his  heart.  Yet  it  was  but  as  the  transient 
ray  of  a  wintry  sun  ;  it  passed,  and  the  dark 
clouds  rolled  again  over  the  spot  where  it  had 
shone. 

Herbert  Mandeville  returned  to  his  home 

h2 


with  a  soul  as  cheerless  bb  when,  yean  before, 
he  rushed  from  it  in  despair,  to  tiy  and  find 
in  other  climes  a  solace  to  his  misery. 

But  this  was  not  to  last ;  and,  reiy  boob 
after  his  return,  the  thought  of  home  brou^ 
with  it  feelings  more  soothing  and  more  glad 
than  any  he  had  ever  experienced.  Day  ttf 
day  these  feelings  gained  upon  him ;  and 
though  fits  of  abstraction  would  occaaionallj 
return,  and  shadows  Bit  across  that  doUs 
brow,  yet  the  sorrow  from  which  they  spmng 
dkl  not  now  seem  sofinnly  rooted,  and  his  step 
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his  heart:  he  was  amazed  at  the  sudden  en- 
joyment of  life,  which  seemed  to  have  bars! 
upon  him  like  a  ray  of  heaven's  own  bright- 
ness. He  ^ow  liked  every  thing  from  which 
before  he  had  turned  away  in  disgust,  and 
found  an  interest  in  many  trifles  which  for- 
merly would  have  totally  escaped  his  attention. 
His  home  too — how  he  loved  it!  how  very 
dear  to  him  it  was !  And  the  recollection  of 
one  bright  form,  which  for  a  moment  had 
hovered  there,  haunted  his  imagination,  and 
seemed  to  hallow  all  around,  as  if  an  angel 
had  flown  down  and  shed  a  heavenly  sweetness 
over  the  spot. 

It  is  very  inconvenient  sometimes  to  analyze 
our  own  feelings;  and  Sir  Herbert,  restored 
in  spirit,  was  contented  to  enjoy  the  present 
without  searching  too  deeply  for  the  cause 
of  his  recovery.  From  the  first  hour  of  his 
introduction  to  Lady  Rosendale  he  had  been 
struck  by  her  exceediug  grace  and  loveliness, 
and  each  successive  interview  left  him  still 
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more  deeply  impressed  with  the  fisdings  of 
Bdmiration  she  had  at  first  insinred.  He  htd 
Dever  Been  a  woman  who  came  np  to  bis  idea 
of  female  perfection.  If  he  had  before  met 
with  some  as  critically  beaatifiil,  they  lud  per- 
haps been  found  wanting  in  those  points  of 
manner  or  education  which  he  considered 
indispeneable ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
he  had  been  captivated  by  the  mind,  some 
defidency  of  personal  charms  bad  existed  to 
disenchant  him,  and  to  jar  against  the  nicety 
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its  beauteous  mistress.  But  in  this  he  was 
actuated  by  no  thought  of  the  future.  He 
Beyer  considered  what  might  be  the  end  of 
his  present  feelings,  or  the  danger  attendant 
on  indulging  them.  His  own  position  he 
would  not  think  of;  or,  if  he  did,  it  was  with  a 
shudder  of  disgust  that  made  him  turn  quickly 
from  the  image  it  conjured  up,  and  yield  to 
the  fiiscination  of  the  moment,  and  to  the  only 
sense  of  true  happiness  his  yearning  heart  had 
ever  known,  with  a  blind  unreasoning  in* 
fatuation. 

Assuredly  this  was  very  unlike  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  Sir  Herbert  Mande- 
ville.  But,  then,  the  cause  of  it  was  a  woman, 
more  fascinating  than  any  he  had  ever  before 
beheld  ;  —  one,  too,  whom  he  fancied  had 
interested  herself  in  his  apparent  sorrow ;  and 
no  wonder,  therefore,  if  his  heart  yielded  un- 
resistingly to  such  an  influence,  and  if,  in 
the  soft  glance  and  happy  smile  of  this  lovely 
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creature,  he  sought  a  temporary  rdiige  bam 
his  owQ  depressioD, 

BUmable  as  th«  conduct  of  Sir  Herbert 
was  in  thus  abandoning  himgelf  to  the  pleft- 
sure  of  this  new  acquaintance,  he  was  nune 
considerate  than  might  have  been  expected; 
for,  delightful  as  he  felt  Lady  Roaendale't 
society  to  be,  and  happy  as  it  would  have 
made  him  to  devote  his  attention  to  her  alone^ 
yet  he  determined  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over 
his  conduct ;   he  resolved  so  to  goard  every 
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bat,  without  much  vanity,  it  might  have 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  just  possible  so 
much  of  his  society,  situated  as  he  was,  might 
place  Lady  Rosendale  in  a  position  which  ulti- 
mately would  not  conduce  to  her  happiness. 

Mandeville's  engagement  with  Isabel  Mer* 
ton  had,  at  the  mutual  request  of  all  parties, 
been  kept  a  profound  secret,  and,  unlike  most 
secrets  of  the  kind,  it  really  was  not  suspected, 
even  by  his  most  intimate  friends.  It  was  not 
the  wish  or  the  interest  of  any  of  the  parties 
concerned  to  dirulge  it ;  and,  luckily,  Isabel 
had  no  young  lady-friends  to  whom  she  could 
write  sentimental  letters  upon  the  subject. 
The  secret,  therefore,  remained  safe. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  poor  Isabel  ven- 
tured even  to  remind  Herbert  of  his  engage- 
ment by  writing  to  him.  She  was  so  afraid 
of  him,  that  a  letter  from  her,  instead  of  being 
an  effusion  of  the  warmest  feelings  of  her 
heart,  seemed,  from  the  studied  phrases  and 
guarded   sentiments  it  contained,  more  like 
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the  production  of  a  school-girl,  which,  after 
being  looked  orer  and  corrected  by  ber  gorer- 
ness,  is  sent  to  make  the  tour  of  her  family. 
When  she  ventured  upon  the  description  of 
any  thing  she  hod  seen  it  vas  just  as  bad. 
The  lines  seemed  copied  from  some  guide- 
book —  not  one  natural  thought  or  sentiment 
pervaded  any  part  of  it;  and  Herbert  iras 
never  more  out  of  humour  with  his  fiite,  him- 
self, Isabel,  and  the  world,  than  when  he  had 
juat  received  one  of  these  tedious  letters,  which 
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by  judicious  advice  and  encouragement,  he 
might  not  in  part  remove  her  defects.  He 
thought  her  kind  and  gentle,  but  he  did  not 
give  her  credit  for  much  depth  or  originality 
of  thought  or  feeling,  and  imagined  her  affec- 
tion for  himself  was  merely  the  result  of  a 
weak  mind  yielding  to  the  wishes  and  direc- 
tions of  those  around  her. 

In  this  impression  he  was  quite  wrong. 
Isabel  was  not  deficient  in  affection.  She  was 
extremely  timid,  and  had  not  much  strength 
of  mind ;  but  those  whom  she  loved  she  loved 
tenderly  and  deeply,  and  with  more  devotion 

than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  girl  of 
such  retiring  manners.  She  saw,  with  a 
woman's  quickness,  that  whatever  little  talent 
or  merit  she  did  possess  was  unappreciated 
by  him  she  so  much  wished  to  please ;  and 
though  the  kindness  of  his  words  and  manner 
left  her  no  ground  for  accusing  him  of  want 
of  affection,  yet  she  felt  every  day  more  and 
more  that  he  did  not  love  her,  or,  at  least. 


that  if  he  did,  it  wae  with  a  love  immeasorably 
ioferior  to  her  own. 

When  Mandeville  wu  absent  from  ber, 
Isabel  would  try  and  foi^t  this  impreanon, 
and  in  the  gashing  tenderness  and  foil  flow 
of  confidence  engendered  by  her  real  lore  for 
him,  she  would  resolve  that  be  should  no 
longer  remain  in  ignorance  of  what  she  coold 
—  what  she  did  feel  for  him,  or  imag^  that 
she  was  incapaUe  of  appreciating  the  fine 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart. 
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observe  were  a  degree  leas  commonplaoe 
than  usaaly  be  attribated  to  a  romantic  tum^ 
-which  was  the  natural  result  of  her  education, 
and  not  to  any  feeling  of  attachment  for 
himself: 

And  yet  Isabel  loved  him  as  truly  and 
devotedly  as  ever  woman  loved.  Having 
never  had  a  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of 
their  engagement,  she  had  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  she  was  the  object  of  Herbert's 
choice ;  and  being  kept  in  profound  ignorance 
of  her  own  prospects,  and  of  Sir  Herbert's 
affidrSy  it  did  not  occur  to  the  simple-minded 
girl  that  he  could  possibly  have  any  other 
motive  in  wishing  to  marry  her  than  the  pre* 
ference  he  expressed  for  her. 

Yet  she  wondered,  very  naturally,  if  it  was 
80,  why  he  should  occasionally,  by  his  actions 
and  his  protracted  absence,  seem  to  contradict 
the  sentiments  he  constantly  avowed,  —  senti- 
ments which,  though  chilled  and  frightened 
as  she  often  felt  by  his  manner,  were  far  too 
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dear  to  her  to  question,  sare  in  the  intnoM 
recesses  of  her  heart. 

Isabel  was  very  young ;  and  she  had  no 
mother,  no  friend,  with  whom  to  consnlt,  or 
in  whose  judgment  she  m^t  confide.  Her 
fiither,  too,  though  all  kindness  and  affection 
for  his  child,  was  not  a  person  whose  manner 
seemed  to  invite  or  encourage  a  confidence 
upon  such  points.  In  speaking  of  Herbert,  he 
never  had  expressed  the  slightest  doubt  of  his 
afiection  towards  his  daughter,  but  talked  of 
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upon  him.  She  carefolly  guarded  every  word, 
therefore,  in  speaking  of  him,  and  concealed 
from  her  father's  eye  the  uneasiness  she  suf- 
fered, and  the  doubts  that,  in  spite  of  all  her 
love,  would  sometimes  intrude  themselyes 
upon  her  mind. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Sir  Herbert  Makdbtille  was  sitting  one 
morning  in  his  library  when  his  servant  entered 
and  gave  him  two  letters.     One  seemed  closely 
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The  letter  was  from  Lady  Frances  Germaine, 
and  conid  not  contain  much  news,  as  it  con- 
sisted of  only  a  few  lines.  But  those  few 
lines !  how  eagerly  had  they  been  expected  — 
watched  for — day  after  day !  And  when  the 
post  had  come  in  for  three  successive  mornings 
and  brought  no  letter  of  the  kind,  how  solitary 
and  deserted  Herbert  had  felt!  But  now  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  how  melancholy  the 
last  few  days  had  been ;  his  eye  sparkled,  and 
his  cheek  glowed,  as  he  sat  down  to  answer 
Lady  Frances's  most  kind  invitation  to  Wens- 
ford  for  the  following  Thursday,  and  to  say 
how  jery  happy  he  should  be  to  accept  it. 

The  note  was  written  and  despatched,  be- 
fore he  turned  his  attention  to  the  other  letter 
on  the  table.  He  did  not  think  it  could 
signify  leaving  that  unopened  until  the  im- 
portant answer  was  gone. 

Isabel's  letter  was,  at  length,  taken  up.  A 
chill  shot  through  the  frame  of  Herbert  as  his 
eye  rested  on  the  first  words — "  Dearest  Her- 


bert."  It  was  the  only  letter  he  but  neoMi 
from  her  for  sereral  weeki ;  she  had  bea 
travelling  from  place  to  place,  and  had  not 
been  able  to  keep  to  her  uBual  time  of  writiii|i 
But  had  Herbert  missed  her  letter!  One 
thing  is  certun:  since  his  arrival  at  Mandfr 
ville  Court  he  had  not  written  to  Imbd. 
Each  da;  had  brought  with  it  some  firsA 
excuse,  which  he  had  persuaded  himself  wu  s 
good  one,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  satisfy  hit 
own  mind  and  stiBe  any  rising  fedings  of 
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[frays  been  a  heavy  task  to  him.     He  could 

bring  himself  to  deceive  her  by  ex- 

'(i^reseions  of  affection ;  and  yet  he  could  not 

^  nailer  coldly  the  letters  of  his  betrothed;  nor 

c^billy  with  common  words  of  courtesy,  the 

love  she  bore  him,  though  he  knew  not  its 

deptb  and  fervour.    She  wrote  so  seldom  too. 

'Snt  he  looked  upon  this  very  circumstance  as 

CI.  proof  of  that  apathy  he  so  much  dbliked  in 

lier  character. 

Isabel's  best  motives  were  thus  cruelly  mis- 
xinderstood,  though,  in  reality,  the  error  arose 
from  a  delicacy  of  affection,  of  which  he  would 
^ot  think  her  capable.  And  this  by  a  man 
^%ifho  prided  himself  on  his  insight  into  charac- 
t:er !  But  Herbert  was  blinded  by  indifference, 
^nd  he  could  not,  and  would  not,  see  any 
'(hing  to  admire,  or  to  love,  in  poor  Isabel. 

The  letter  he  had  just  received  was  very 
onuch  in  her  usual  style,  though  it  also  struck 
liim  that  there  was  a  melancholy  tone  through- 
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out,  which  he  had  not  obserred  before.  Hii 
own  neglect  latterty  had  rendered  him  mwe 
clear-sigbted  towards  her ;  and  there  m 
something  in  this  letter  that  roused  ancomfart- 
able  feelings.  She  did  not  complain  ;  nor  ni 
there  a  word  of  reproach.  But  there  wu  ■ 
tone  of  r^;ret  at  liis  absence,  and  astonishnMBt 
at  his  long  silence,  which  her  letters  did  Mt 
generally  convey.  She  spoke,  too,  of  hcring 
been  ill — so  ill,  that  her  father  had  deto- 
rained  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter 


^  I  ii]>ati.'ii(.(',  a>  if  lie  L:hI   cojuc    f^  tin    cj!'!   ..f 
■"^  V  »iiictliiiig'    he    was    lorccl    to    1(m«1,    an.'    v.  ;i- 
^'exed  at  being  obliged  to  answer. 

But  be  did  answer  ber  letter ;  and  as  be 
^^rrote,  his  kinder  feelings,  for  the.  moment, 
g'ot  the  better  of  bis  vexation,  and  be  tbougbt 
of  the  yrang  and  gentle  heart  that  had  been 
so  trustingly  surrendered  to  bim,  and  bis  deep 
debt   of  gratitude  to  the  good  old  man,  her 
father;  and  be  wrote  kindly,  and  almost  affec- 
tionately, and  apologized  for  bis  long  silence 
with  so  mncb  apparent  sincerity,  that  Isabel 
wept  long  and  happily  over  words  which  bad, 
of  late,  become  rare ;  and  the  day  she  received 
that  letter  was  the  brightest  among  the  many 
the    was    doomed   to    pass  before  she  again 
should  see  the  face  of  bim  she  loved  so  well. 

Sir  Herbert  had  just  concluded  bis  letter 
when  a  servant  entered,  and,  presenting  him 
a  card,  inquired  if  be  would  see  the  gentleman 
who  bad  sent  it  in  ? 

«*  Mr.  Dobbs! — Ob  no,  I  am  not  at  home  to 
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any  one,"  ezclumed  Sir  Herbert,  in  a  tone  of 
impatience. 

"  The  gentleman  is  very  aauons  to  see  job, 
sir.  He  said  be  had  some  particolar  buiaaii, 
and  coold.wait  if  you  were  engaged." 

"  Business!  wbere  does  he  come  ftomt" 

"  I  think,  he  said,  be  had  ridden  onr  fi«B 
Selwood." 

"  You  bad  better  shew  him  in,"  said  Sir 
Herbert,  uiwn  whom  this  one  word  opented 
like  a  cbai-m.    And  Mr.  Dobbs  entered  wiA 
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fingers,  and  a  thick  gold  ring.  Extremely 
at  his  ease  with  persons  of  his  own  class, 
among  whom  he  passed  for  a  very  clever 
fellow,  he  was  equally  uncomfortable  when 
brought  into  contact  with  those  who  were 
above  him;  and  on  the  present  occasion  he 
was  considerably  overawed  by  the  rather 
stately  reception  of  Sir  Herbert. 

Mr.  Dobbs  strove  hard  to  regain  his  self- 
possession  ;  but  the  flippancy  of  his  manner 
could  not  conceal  the  agitation  he  suffered; 
and  his  nervousness  betrayed  itself  in  sundry 
jerks  upon  his  chair,  which  threatened  every 
moment  to  send  it  to  a  distance,  as  he  sat 
upon  the  extreme  edge,  as  if  afraid  to  trust 
his  whole  weight  to  it. 

The  dignified  bearing  of  Sir  Herbert,  though 
most  kind  and  courteous,  filled  him  with 
alann;  and  he  could  not,  all  at  once,  even 
with  his  inordinate  share  of  self-conceit,  find 
coura'ge  to  enter  upon  his  business  with  his 
accustomed  volubility.      His   only  great  ac- 


quainlanws  were  Lord  aod  Lady  Mebott. 
The  former  bad  seldom  interdtanged  more 
words  with  him  than  were  neceaaaiy  to  uk 
him  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  oa  those  oecf 
Mons  when  he  was  informed,  by  Lady  VtA- 
rose,  that  it  was  essential  to  his  interest  b 
the  county  that  he  should  be  "  very  dvil  to 
Mr.  Dobbs,  who  was  to  dine  at  Elmeetoae." 

With  Lady  Melrose,  Mr.  Dobbs  was  qeUon 
put  to  tlie  inconvenience  of  having  to  entet 
upon  any  subject  at  length,  as  she  gencnll; 
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Xady  Melrose's  first  grand  object;  and  to 
tbe  attainment  of  this,  her  yarioos  plots  and 
schemes  were  now  all  directed.  She  knew 
enough  of  him  to  be  certain  that  he  wonld  not 
lie  easily  entrapped  into  any  measure  of  which 
he  did  not  quite  approve,  and  she  therefore 
hesitated  in  making  a  direct  attack  upon  him. 
He  was  not  a  person  who  yoluntarily  expressed 
his  opinions,  upon  grave  subjects,  in  common 
conyersation.  There  was  a  reserve  about  him 
which  she  found  difficult  to  penetrate,  and  the 
more  so  that  it  did  not  always  take  the  garb 
of  silence,  but  found  its  defence  in  a  playful 
tone,  and  a  manner  so  fascinating,  and  yet  so 
determined,  when  he  would  not  be  questioned, 
that  she  felt  it  to  be  as  impossible  to  quarrel 
with  it  as  to  turn  it  aside. 

Lady  Melrose  was  much  provoked  that, 
during  all  the  time  she  had  been  with  Sir 
Herbert  Mandeville,  she  had  found  it  utterly 
impracticable  to  discover  his  real  opinion  upon 
politics.    She  never  contemplated  the  possi- 
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bilitjr  of  bis  not  hftnng  formed  •n;  upon  fte 
mbject  It  was  one  of  sueli  dailj  tml  to  ber, 
tbat  she  could  not  imBgine  tliat  a  person  lilcc 
Sir  Herbert  Manderille,  possessing  so  grett  a 
stake  is  tbe  connty,  could  be  contented  Is 
abide  in  it  withont  power.  She  bad  as 
groDuds  forsapposing  tbat  be  inclined  more  to 
ber  side  tban  the  other,  except  tbat,  in  M 
times,  his  fkther  bad  been  a  Wb^,  and  bal 
always  supported  tbe  Melrose  partj.  Bat  <^ 
Sir    Herbert's    prrvate    opinions    she    knew 
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means,  to  announce  himself  boldly,  as  con- 
veying the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Selwood,  and  to  hint  that,  if 
Sir  Herbert  would  present  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  borough  at  the  next  election, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  success. 

With  all  his  respect  for  Lady  Melrose,  this 
was  a  mission  which  Mr.  Dobbs  looked  upon 
by  no  means  with  a  favourable  eye.  In  the 
first  place,  conceited  and  self-important  as  he 
was^  there  was  still  not  wanting  in  Mr.  Dobbs's 
nature  sufficient  worldly  good  sense  to  point 
out  to  him  that  it  was  very  improbable  Sir 
Herbert  Mandeville  should,  during  the  first 
half-hour  of  his  acquaintance  with  him^  put 
him  in  possession  of  all  his  views  and  opinions 
of  the  present  and  future  political  state  of 
parties,  and  his  own  real  intentions  with  re- 
gard to  them. 

Secondly,  though  Mr.  Dobbs  flippantly 
assured  Lady  Melrose  that  his  influence  at 
Selwood  was    unbounded;    and    though    he 

i2 
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luiglit  bluster,  and  meddle,  and  even  dictate 
to  the  more  inexperienced  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  that  town,  yet  he  was  punfiilly 
aware,  both  of  his  own  insufficiency  to  the 
part  he  had  undertaken,  and  also  of  Um 
great  weakness  of  the  body  of  malcontents  m 
the  borough. 

Mr.  Dobbs,  on  finding  how  exactly  the 
views  of  I^dy  Melrose  coincided  with  hii 
wishes,  bad  magnified  the  importance  of  his 
party  and  himself,  in  the  hope  of  adrancii^ 
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might  be  effected  there  than  if  she  waited 
until  all  the  bustle  of  town  should  intervene 
to  derange  the  accomplishment  of  her  plans 
She  had  therefore  insisted  that  tlie  visit 
to  Mandeville  Court  should  take  place 
without  delay;  and,  in  fear  and  trembling, 
Mr.  Dobbs  undertook  the  unwelcome  office, 
with  a  promise  of  returning  immediately  after- 
wards to  Elmestone  to  inform  her  of  its 
issue. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  gain 
sufficient  courage  to  enter  fully  upon  the 
subject,  but  what  little  he  did  contrive  to  say 
gave  to  Sir  Herbert  Mandeville  a  very  clear 
insight  into  the  nature  of  his  business.  He 
felt  at  once  tliat  something  was  to  be  de- 
manded of  him,  and  he  was  resolved  to  wait 
patiently  until  he  discovered  what  it  was. 

"  You  surprise  me  extremely,  Mr.  Dobbs," 
observed  he,  after  a  long  pause  in  the  con- 
versation.     "  I    should    have    thought    that 
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nothing  coald  be  more  close  than  the  boroagfa 
of  Selwood." 

"  It  was  BO,  formerly.  Sir  Herbert ;  Imt 
men  are  not  now  what  they  osed  to  be,"  he 
added  significantly.  "We  have  some  in  the 
borough  of  Selwood  who  consider  the  time  i> 
quite  gone  by  when  they  ought  to  be  satisfied 
to  receive  their  members  at  the  dictation  of 
any  great  family." 

"  Indeed !"  replied  Sir  Herbert.  "  I  Bhoald 
have  thought  the  name  of  Marsden  wu 
ieiit    to    comniaad    the    eoiifidence    and 
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cannot  naturally  have  their  interest  at  heart* 
They  are  not  satisfied  to  be  treated  as  ciphers, 
at  all  times,  except  at  the  moment  when  their 
votes  are  wanted,  and  never  to  see  or  hear 
of  their  representatives ;  which  is,  at  present, 
the  case  with  the  members  for  Selwood,  who 
are,  in  fact,  mere  nominees  of  the  Marsden 
Ikmily.  No,  Sir  Herbert,"  continued  Mr. 
Dobbs,  warming  with  the  subject,  **  redress 
of  their  grievances  is  what  the  people  all  look 
for  now.  They  feel  the  necessity  of  reform ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  Marsden  interest  i& 
very  powerful,  I  think — indeed,  I  may  say,  I 
have  little  doubt — that  if  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  county  should  offer  himself — 
a  gentleman  in  whom  they  could  confide, 
whose  principles  they  could  honour,  and  whose 
distinguished  talents  and  acquirements  would 
ensure  his  success  in  parliament,  and  secure  to 
them  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges, unfettered  by  the  despotic  influence  of 
a  power  which  leaves  them  scarcely  the  free- 
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dom  of  cboice ; — I  say,  again,  if  sucb  a  per- 
eon "  (and  be  borred  to  Sir  Herbert)  "  could 
be  induced  to  come  forward  at  the  proper 
time,  there  is  no  doubt  the  attempt  wonld 
be  crowoed  with  the  triuiophant  success  it 
would  deserve." 

And  Mr.  Dobhs,  baving  now  talked  himaelf 
into  bis  usual  state  of  self-complacency,  witb 
another  bow  to  Sir  Herbert,  which  he  inteodfld 
should  be  moat  complimentary,  actually  tbo- 
tured,  for  the  first  time,  to  seat  himself  firmly 
on  his  cliair;  and,  leaning  back  iu  it,  calmly 
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met  with  a  direct  refusal,  wbich  would  hare 
at  once  ruined  all  his  hopes;  whereas,  while 
there  was  a  possibility  of  Sir  Herbert's  coming 
forward,  he  was  safe  with  all  parties. 

"  Certainly,  Sir  Herbert — of  course,  there 
can  be  no  hurry  at  all.  Still,  would  it  not  be 
desirable  that  it  should  be  hinted  at  Selwood 
that  there  is  a  prospect  of  such  an  acquisition" 
(and  Mr.  Dobbs  bowed  i^ain)  '^to  the  in* 
dependent  party?" 

**  Yon  quite  mbtake  my  meaning,  Mr. 
Dobbs :  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  I 
would  sit  in  parliament  if  I  could.  I  have 
been  so  much  abroad,  I  have  really  hardly 
thought  yet  about  politics.  I  may  not  be  in 
England  at  the  time  you  speak  of;  and,  per- 
haps, I  might  not  choose  to  come  forward  for 
Selwood/'  added  he,  with  a  suppressed  sigh, 
too  low  to  reach  the  ear  of  Mr.  Dobbs. 

But  that  gentleman  had  heard  quite  enough. 
The  sentiments  of  Sir  Herbert  Mandeville 
were  not  so  much  his  object  as  the  further- 
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uice  of  bis  bwB  particular  views.  He  had 
no  fixed  opiDions  upon  political  aubjectsj 
they  could  in  no  way  aSect  bia  personal 
interest,  unless  he  could  manage  to  attod 
himself  to  one  or  other  of  the  leading  parties, 
so  as  to  obtain  employment ;  and  he  bad 
merely  become  the  advocate  of  the  liberal 
side,  because  he  saw  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  any  advancement  on  the  other ;  and  its 
having  already  gained  him  the  notice  of 
Lady  Melrose,  and  admittance  to  Elmestone, 
served   only  to  contirai  him  in   tlij; 
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withont  having  in  the  least  ascertained 
the  point  for  which  he  had  undertaken  the 
journey,  and  suffered  so  much  unnecessary 
agitation. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


There  could  not  be  a  happier  creature  tbw 
Edward  Melrose  was,  to  all  appearance,  u  b^ 
mounted  his  horse  to  ride  over  to  Wenrforfi 
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«en  so,  it  would  have  saved  her  an  infinity  of 
'^oil  and  trouble,  all  destined  to  end  in  disap* 
J>oiiitment  and  vexation. 

But   Lady  Melrose,  absorbed   in   her  own 

'devices,  often  overlooked  the  very  things  that 

'^%rere  most  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  others. 

Xntent    now    upon     separating    Sir    Herbert 

^Mandeville  from  Lady  Rosendale,  she  had  a 

-cilouble  motive  in  the  embassy  of  Mr.  Dobbs  to 

^landeville  Ck>urt.   Could  she  but  have  obtained 

^he  slightest  promise  from  Sir  Herbert  that  he 

"Mrould  attach  himself  to  the  independent  party, 

^here  would  have  been  a  good  foundation  to 

Aivork  upon.    To  have  shewn  Lady  Rosendale 

that  he  sought  to  undermine  her  in  the  seat 

of  her  power,  would.  Lady  Melrose  doubted 

not,  go   very  far  in  destroying  the  intimacy 

of  which  she  was  so  much  afraid. 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Dobbs  en- 
deavoured, with  much  earnestness  and  circum- 
locution, to  persuade  Lady  Melrose  that  they 
might  safely  calculate  upon  Sir  Herbert  Man- 
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deville's  adhesion ; — she  did  not  feel  at  all  nn 
of  it;— and  Mr.  Dobbs,  with  all  bia  andaotr, 
did  not  dare  to  affinn  that  there  had  been  UJ 
positire  promise.  Such  a  fabricatioa  vtfM 
have  been  too  easily  traced  to  him  by  ^ 
Herbert ;  and  Mr.  Dobbs  was  one  of  ituw 
persons  who,  though  positively  allied  to  on* 
aide,  leave  nothing  undone  to  keep,  as  wellu 
tbey  can,  with  the  other:  for,  as  he  TtfT 
sa^ly  remarked,  "  no  one  conld  erer  iA 
which  might  be  uppermost  at  last." 
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have  done  with  success,  but  she  dreaded  the 
injury  that  might  result  from  proposing  an 
alliance  with  Lady  Rosendale.  She  knew  too 
well  the  soft,  affectionate  nature  of  Edward, 
and  his  almost  chivalrous  ideas  with  regard  to 
women,  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
task  to  reconcile  his  mind  to  a  marriage 
where,  his  affections  not  being  engaged, 
interest  alone  could  be  the  motive.  She  knew 
it  would  be  an  almost  hopeless  undertaking, 
and  therefore  determined  to  be  silent,  at  least 
for  the  present. 

It  was  with  no  little  difficulty  Lady  Melrose 
persevered  in  this  resolution,  when  she  per- 
ceived that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  decline 
Lady  Frances's  invitation  to  Wensford.  Her 
rage  upon  the  occasion  knew  no  bounds.  That 
her  son  should  insist  upon  disobeying  her,  for 
the  sake  of  pleasing  the  woman  she  most  hated 
in  the  world,  was  indeed  a  bitter  trial.  But 
Edward  was  deaf  to  all   remonstrances,  and 
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the  only  comfort  she  could  derive  from  <■> 
aonoymg  a  circttinst&nce  ^vas  the  nevg  thll 
her  friend  Mr.  Dobbs  communicated  to  her  in 
the  course  of  his  daily  Tisit,  that  Lady  Roseo- 
dale  had  left  Somerton  the  nune  morning  Ibr 
Wensford. 

Lady  Melrose  began  to  hope  again,  and 
almost  repented  of  the  opposition  she  hid 
made  to  bi:j  going.  Of  the  rest  of  the  partj 
she  kneiv  nothing.  There  conld  not  be  tiro 
places  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  mon 
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ments,  and  were  not  uiixed  up  in  any  of  the 
squabbles  produced  by  the  intrigues  of  their 
wiyes. 

Meanwhile  the  party  at  Wensford  went  on 
delightfully,  and  as  Lady  Melrose  sat  at  home 
revolving  in  her  mind  every  possible  and  im- 
possible scheme  in  order  to  effect  her  wishes, 
her  beautiful  rival,  Lady  Frances,  was  in- 
dustriously doing  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
counteract  them. 

In  no  place  was  Lady  Frances  seen  to  so 
great  advantage  as  in  her  own  house  ;  and  on 
this  occasion,  having  less  opportunity  than 
usual  for  the  display  of  her  coquetry,  the 
natural  grace  of  her  manner  and  convei*sation 
shone  forth,  and  her  general  wish  to  please 
concealed  for  the  moment  the  coldness  of  her 
heart  under  the  mask  of  apparent  kindness. 

Colonel  Fitzmauriee  having  stayed  quite  as 
long  as  it  pleased  him,  and  had  as  much  shooting 
as  the  place  and  neighbourhood  afforded,  had 
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trtuiBported  bis  exqotute  person  to  the  nest 
most  distinguished  country-house  upon  his  liit 
of  invitations,  and  contented  himself  with  a 
fiev  lines  now  and  then,  intended  to  inlbnn 
Lady  Frances  of  the  acnteness  of  his  sufferings 
at  being  obliged  to  enact  the  part  otatteHtifio 
the  young  Duchess  of  Camelford,  who  "  bored 
him  to  extinction"  with  her  natveti  Kbd 
rustic  manners ;  which,  he  insiuoated,  were  so 
much  more  exacting  than  Lady  Frances's 
refinement  of  tact,  that  he  was  quite  *'  victiiii- 
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^mj  one  of  the  many  gentle  fears  and 
reproaches,  resorted  to  by  a  woman  who  has 
the  misfortune  to  have  a  heart. 

Lady  Frances  was  a  perfect  match  for 
Colonel  Fitzmaurice.  His  absence  at  this 
moment  she  felt  as  a  relief,  for  it  left  her  quite 
at  liberty  to  attend  to  her  guats,  and  also  .to 
carry  on  her  flirtation  with  Edward  Melrose ; 
which,  however,  bored  her  extremely.  But 
such  an  opportunity  of  annoying  his  mother  was 
not  to  be  neglected ;  though  even  Lady  Frances 
sometimes  viewed  with  alarm  the  strengthen- 
ing of  Edward's  attachment,  and  that  increase 
of  devotion  which  even  the  most  heartless  ol 
her  sex  must  regard  with  a  pang  of  remorse, 
when  conscious  of  having  wantonly  encouraged 
it. 

Nevertheless,  Lady  Frances  Germaine  went 
on  encouraging  Edward;  and  if  a  feeling 
of  pity  or  compunction  did  now  and  then 
arise,  it  was  crushed  by  her  ruling  passion — 
inordinate  vanity  and  love  of  admiration ;  to 

VOL.  II.  K 
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vfaich  was  now  added  the  delight  of  reTengiig 
herself  upon  Lady  Melrose,  for  the  muf 
UDequivocal  Bymptoms  of  contempt  with  vhidi 
she  had  often  treated  her  and  all  her  purmitBi 
affectiog  to  look  down  upon  them  as  quite 
anworthf  the  consideratioo  of  a  snpeni* 
mind. 

And  at  this  shrine  Lady  Frances  was  n'Mif 
to  sacrifice  the  best  and  freshest  feelings  of* 
young,  untutored  heart !  Regardless  of  tke 
sin,  she  thought  only  of  a  new  conquest ;  audi 
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^4[elro6e  would  have  perilled  his  very  life  I 

Inexperienoed  and  single-hearted,  he  saw  not 

Iker   duplicity  and  coldness,  and  his  glowing 

iznagination  eageriy  invested  her  with  every 

endearing  quality  and  mental  perfection  which 

seemed  to  him   necessarily  to  belong  to  the 

1>eauty  of  her  person,  and  the  winning  softness 

of  her  manner. 

How   very  rare,    even    upon    the    earliest 

entrance  into  life,  are  such  feelings  of  im- 

plicit  confidence,  and  that  beautiful  belief  in 

the  purity  of  others !    They  can  only  be  fqund 

in  those  who  breathing  nothing  but  simplicity 

Und    truth,    must    pass    through     the     long 

and  bitter  ordeal  of  experience  before   they 

can    discover    the     sad    reality    that    others 

are  not  as  guileless  as  themselves.     And  when 

once  this  cold  and  cruel  lesson  is  learned,  as 

learned  it  must  be  soon,  by  all  who  live  much 

in  the  world,  the  pure,  fresh  feelings  have  in 

part  passed  away.    The  early  bloom  is  gone ; 

the  first  happy  dream  of  trust  and  hope   is 


destroyed  ;  suspicion  takes  its  place,  end  <]»■ 
appointment,  the  offipring  of  experienee, 
spreads  its  chilling  influence  over  the  heirti 
and  dispels  all  those  illusions  which  gild  and 
brighten  the  dull  routine  of  existence. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


It  had  not  escaped  the  penetration  of  Lady 
Frances,  that  all  did  not  seem  to  go  on  so 
smoothly  between  Sir  Herbert  Mandeville  and 
Emily  as  she  had  fancied  was  the  case  at  first. 
Daring  the  last  day  or  two  particularly,  she 
had  remarked  a  striking  change  in  his  manner. 
In  the  midst  of  the  most  animated  conversa- 
tion he  would  sometimes  pause,  as  if  some 
sudden  thought  had  come  across  his  mind, 
and  thrown  a  chill  upon  his  spirits,  and  more 
than  once  when  some  casual  question  of  the 
future  had  been  addressed  to  him,  she  had 
observed  an  evasiveness  in  his  answer,  an 
unwillingpiess  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  which 


she  could  not  accoont  for.  His  conversation 
always  seemed  to  her  directed  by  a  strong 
eilbrt  to  tbe  present  moment,  and  his  most 
bnlliant  powers  were  often  exerted  npoo 
what  appeared  trifles  too  light  to  occupy 
the  mind  or  arrest  the  attention  of  SQch  a 
person. 

Lady  Frances  had  too  much  knowledge  of 
society  and  the  world,  not  to  see  in  a  moment 
the  superiority  of  Sir  Herbert,  and  she  paid 
him  tacitly  the  greatest  compliment  a  woman 
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never  need  have  more  of  his  society  than  she 
wished  for.  She  was  in  fact  afraid  of^  while 
she  admired,  him  ;  and  she  felt  herself  obliged 
to  pay  the  tribate  of  respect,  while  awed  by 
the  superiority  of  his  mind  and  genius — gifts, 
of  the  value  of  which  she  was  just  capable  of 
being  conscious,  though  without  the  power  or 
feeling  to  appreciate  their  value.  It  would  have 
been  a  penance  to  her  to  have  been  condemned 
to  pass  her  days  with  Sir  Herbert,  for  in  his 
presence  she  was  oppressed  with  a  continual 
sense  of  inferiority,  and  did  not  venture  to 
indulge  in  those  frivolous  airs  and  graces  which 
had  long  become  a  second  nature  to  her,  and 
which  she  knew  would  be  despised  by  and 
utterly  wasted  upon  a  man  like  him. 

Lady  Frances  was  astonished  at  the  ease 
with  which  Emily  talked  to  Sir  Herbert 
Mandeville,  and  to  see  how  rapidly  her  ideas 
seemed  to  follow  his  upon  subjects  which  must 
have  been  new  to  her,  and  upon  which  Lady 
Frances    herself   would    not    have    dared  to 
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hazard  an  opinion.  But  Emily  never  seemed  at 
a  loss ;  and  though  fihe  did  not  talk  mncb, 
yet  whatever  ehe  did  eay  was  always  to  the 
purpose.  There  was  so  much  natnral  good 
sense  and  clearness  of  perception  alwnt  her, 
that  it  seemed  to  l4idy  Frances  something 
wonderful  in  one  so  young,  who  had  not  had 
the  advantage  which  she  deemed  indispensable 
of  living  in  the  world. 

The  World  !  That  phrase  was  every  thing 
to  Lady  Frances.  In  "  the  world  "  she  had  re- 
cejyed  her  own  education  ;  she  deTOted  herself 
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too  busy  to  look  far  beneath  the  surface,  and 
those  who  lay  themselves  out  to  flatter  and  to 
please,  are  generally  secure  of  meeting  with 
some  success. 

But  there  was  another,  to  whose  watchful 
eye  the  smallest  change  in  Herbert  was  but 
too  visible.  Each  word  of  his  was  too  deeply 
treasured  in  the  heart  of  Agnes  to  be  easily 
forgotten,  and  she  plainly  saw  the  unhappiness 
he  struggled  to  conceal.  For  several  days  she 
had  observed  with  pain  the  deepening  of  the 
gloom  which  seemed  to  overshadow  his  mind. 
During  the  whole  of  his  visit  at  Wensford  he 
had  appeared  to  her  totally  changed,  and 
became  more  like  the  Herbert  of  Italy  than 
the  gay  creature  he  had  been  since  his  arrival 
in  the  country.  Once  more  too  he  had  shewn 
himself  anxious  for  her  society,  and  instead  of 
joining  the  happy  group  of  which  Emily  was 
always  the  centre,  he  would  seat  himself  by 
her  side,  and  remain  perhaps  the  whole 
evening  talking  to  her,  or  silently  listening  to 
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the  mnsic,  which  before  he  had  been  the  fint 
to  promote,  Bud  which  he  always  enthnnasti- 
cally  admired. 

Agnes  did  not  observe  that  during  these 
long  couTersatioDs  it  was  almost  always  of 
Emily  he  spoke,  and  that  when  he  listened 
in  rapt  attention,  it  was  to  Emily's  singing. 
She  thought  it  only  natural  to  talk  of  one  wbo 
was  so  dear  to  her.  It  was  a  suliject  <^wb>eh 
she  never  could  tire,  and  it  did  not  strike  her 
as  any  thing  strange  that  others   should   be 
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precious,  too  dangerously  dear  to  one  who 
lored  blindly  and  devotedly  as  she  did— » 
whose  whole  mind  and  soul  were  absorbed  by 
one  deep,  fiervent  feeling,  and  to  whom  the 
consciousness  of  present  bliss  was  so  acute 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  thoughts  of  the 
future. 

With  a  love  like  this,  could  Agnes  be  as 
dear-sighted  as  usual?  It  was  not  possible — 
and  she  abandoned  herself  to  the  happiness  of 
the  hour,  till  the  sorrows  of  the  past  and  the 
danger  of  the  future  were  all  forgotten.  She 
sat  by  him  who  had  so  long  been  her  heart's 
idol,  and  listened  to  the  soft,  rich  tones  of  his 
beloved  voice;  and  as  they  thrilled  through 
her,  she  scarcely  knew,  or  heeded,  of  what 
or  whom  he  spoke,  so  that  he  was  but  there  to 
speak  and  she  to  listen ! 

Herbert  Mandeville  was  indeed  changed 
from  what  he  had  lately  appeared ;  but  it  was 
only  at  times.  The  receipt  of  Isabel's  letter 
had  painfully  recalled  his  mind  to  the  position 
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in  which  he  stood,  and  bad  done  more  to 
reveal  to  him  the  exact  state  of  his  own 
feelings  with  regard  to  Emily  than  any  other 
erent  could  have  effected.  He  was  conacions 
that  he  loved  her,  and  with  a  love  of  which  he 
had  not  thought  himself  capable. 

Herbert  had  easily  penetrated  the  secret 
Tiews  of  Colonel  Marsden  for  his  son ;  and 
though  be  was  convinced  that  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  yet  he  could  not 
divest  himself  of  an  intense  interest  upon  the 
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Agnes  escaped  making  a  discovery  which,  had 
her  eyes  been  opened  to  the  dark  intrigues  of 
Colonel  Marsden,  might  have  saved  Emily 
firom  a  world  of  sorrow  and  regret. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  their  visit  to  Wensford. 
Had  Emily  been  obliged  to  confess,  it  might 
have  been  discovered  that  she  had  not  quite 
enjoyed  the  last  few  days  as  much  as  she 
expected ;  not  near  so  much  as  the  week  she 
had  spent  at  Elmestone.  And  yet  Lady  Mel- 
rose had  not  the  talent  to  make  her  house 
as  agreeable  as  the  fascinating  Lady  Frances 
Germaine.  The  same  people  had  been  at  both 
places,  and  yet  there  had  been  just  difference 
enough  in  every  thing  to  make  Emily  regret 
the  first  party. 

Still  Emily  was  very  happy,  and  at  night, 
when  for  a  few  hurried  minutes  she  and  Agnes 
sat  talking  over  the  fire  before  they  retired  to 
rest,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which 
of  the  two  appeared  the  gayest.  Agnes  was 
always  cheerful,  but  she  had  never  possessed 
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the  wild  giriish  cpirits  of  ber  friend.  Nov, 
bowerer,  she  seemed  almost  to  liral  ber  in  the 
joyotuness  of  ber  maiuier ;  and  Emtly,  who 
had  beheld  with  grief  the  inroads  sorrow  had 
made  upon  ber  health  during  the  illneaa  of 
ber  child,  now  gladly  saw  ber  smile  again,  and 
forgot  her  own  aoexplained  feeling  of  disap- 
pointmeat,  in  her  delight  at  the  renorated 
spirits  of  her  friend. 

The  next  morning  all  were  to  return  to  their 
respective  homes,  and  Herbert  felt,  as  he  looked 
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Infeast  the  last,  the  only  shadow  of  comfort  or 
reward,  for  the  dreadfhl  sacrifice  he  was  about 
to  make — the  hope  that '^  he  should  not  be 
for^tten.  At  the  rery  moment  that  sorrow 
ibfced  the  words  finom  his  lips,  he  felt  that  those 
words  belied  his  fondest  hope— ^that,  go  where 
he  would,  there  still  was  one  to  whom  the 
recollection  of  his  visit  would  not  be  altogether 
indifferent — one  whose  mind  he  had  found  too 
congenial  to  his  own  to  imagine  it  possible  that, 
though  they  might  never  meet  again,  he  still 
should  not  be  remembered. 

For  worlds  Mandeville  would  not  have 
abandoned  this  idea.  He  clung  to  it  with  a 
tenacity  which,  in  the  consolation  it  afforded, 
shewed  the  passionate  strength  of  his  affection; 
and  yet  at  the  same  moment  he  tried  to  per- 
suade himself  that  the  illusion  he  so  madly 
cherbhed  did  not  exist. 

Herbert's  determination  to  go  abroad  had 
been  made  while  still  at  Mandeville  Court; 
and  before  he  again  ventured  into   Emily's 


presence  he  had  resolred  that  nothing  shonid 
induce  him  to  depart  from  the  rule  he  had  laid 
down,  of  discontinuing  even  the  commonplace 
attention  he  had  paid  her  on  former  occasions. 
His  conduct  had  been  so  guarded  daring  the 
time  he  bad  passed  at  Wensford,  that  eru 
Colonel  Marsden'e  suspicions  were  shaken. 
He  had  avoided,  with  a  most  scmpulous  caKr 
every  occasion  of  being  alone  with  Emilj; 
but  he  could  not  refuse  himself  the  happiness  of 
her  society,  as  he  felt  he  ought  to  do — he  conld 
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tire  listener ;  in  sitting  by  her,  he  could  give 
iiimself  up  to  the  delight  of  talking  of  Emily, 
or  of  watching  her  without  any  fear  of  observa- 
tion ;  and  this  was  the  reason  for  that  apparent 
^ish  for  her  society  which  had  so  &tally 
deceived  poor  Agnes.  Effectually  blinded  as 
to  its  cause,  she  could  not  but  perceive  that 
the  dejection  of  Sir  Herbert  continued  to  in- 
crease ;  and  it  added  still  mdre  to  the  interest 
ivith  which  he  had  inspired  her,  and  fostered 
the  deceitful  hope  which  was  now  to  be  de- 
stroyed for  ever. 

Agnes  was  in  high  spirits  that  day;  even 
the  prospect  of  the  next,  when  they  were  all 
to  separate,  could  not  at  the  moment  deprive 
her  of  the  happy  feelings  she  then  experienced. 
She  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  a  little  apart 
from  the  other  ladies — near  enough  to  talk 
to  them  if  she  wished — but  just  at  a  sufficient 
distance  not  to  be  obliged  to  continue  the  con- 
versation, should  her  own  thoughts  be  more 
agreeable.     She  held  in  her  hand  one  of  those 
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many  things  called  "pieces  of  work,"  with 
which  women  so  often  seek,  by  the  actiTitjof 
their  fingers,  to  persuade  people  that  they  vt 
"  very  busy." 

Agnes  worked  on  —  she  scarcely  could  h«« 
told  how  or  what ;  but  it  afibrded  her  a  eoft* 
venient  excuse  for  remaining  near  the  tabk 
where  Sir  Herbert  Mandevillc  sat  reading.  It 
was  a  long  table,  placed  before  the  80&  upOB 
which  he  half  sat,  half  lay,  his  right  huil 
supporting  bis  head,  and  his  left  resting  upoi 
ihe  book  which  lie  waa  reudit: 
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almost  buried  in  the  clustering  curls  of  his 
hair,  and  the  perfect  repose  of  the  head  slightly 
thrown  back,  were  much  too  careless  and 
graceful  to  have  been  studied. 

Had  he  been  aware  that  Agnes  was  near 
(from  whom,  as  Emily's  dearest  friend,  he  was 
most  anxious  to  guard  his  secret),  then,  pei^ 
haps,  the  grace  of  his  position  might  not  ha^e 
been  so  striking;  but  he  was  unconscious  of 
her  presence.  Herbert  Mandeville  —  he  for 
whom  she  would  gladly  have  laid  down  her 
life,  could  it  have  contributed  to  his  happiness, 
—  sat  there,  close  to  her  side,  and  yet  he  saw 
her  not.  His  thoughts  were  full  of  Emily-— his 
oars  were  open  to  catch  the  least  sound  of  her 
Toice,  his  very  breathing  seemed  suspended  in 
the  fear  of  losing  her  smallest  word. 

Mandeville  had  begun  by  pretending  to 
read ;  but  as  Agnes  watched,  she  saw  that 
without  moving  from  his  position,  his  eyes  no 
longer  rested  on  his  book,  but  were  fixed  upon 
Emily,  with  a  look  so  intent,  so  passionate. 
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and  yet  so  raonrnfal,  that  it  made  Agnes  start 
and  ber  heart  sunk,  she  koew  not  Trhy. 

Emily  was  not  worldng,  nor  did  sbe  sit 
long  in  any  one  place,  but,  laughing  and  listen- 
ing to  the  lively  nonsense  of  Lady  Frances  and 
her  cousins,  she  hovered  about  in  happy  idle- 
ness, now  and  then  venturing  the  least  possible 
glance  towards  the  other  side  of  the  room.  At 
last,  she  was  entreated  by  Lady  Frances  to 
sing. 

"  Bo,  dear  Lady  Rosendale.     I  could  not 
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ing ;  the  same  she  had  sung  almost  every  day 
for  a  long  time — for  it  was  the  one  that  Herbert 
liked  —  the  first  that  she  had  ever  sung  to  him, 
and  he  had  praised  her  singing  and  admired 
the  words :  since  then  it  had  been  her  favourite. 
And  now,  as  Herbert  listened  to  her  voice, 
and  felt  its  rich  tones  fall  upon  his  ear,  a 
change  came  over  his  features,  which  seemed 
to  carry  death  to  the  heart  of  that  being  who, 
all  unheeded  as  she  was,  kept  watch  over 
every  passing  expression  of  his  countenance. 
He  Ibtened  to  the  sweet,  sad  strain,  and 
looked  upon  the  lovely  face  of  her  who  sung, 
till  his  heart  swelled  as  if  it  would  burst  from 
his  bosom.  He  thought  upon  himself — 
upon  Isabel  —  upon  his  unhappy  engagement, 
and  the  uncontrollable  passion  for  another 
that  raged  within  his  breast ;  and  these 
thoughts  crowded  so  thick  and  fast  upon  him, 
that  each  seemed  to  chase  the  other  from  his 
mind,  until  one  more  torturing,  more  unsup- 
portable  than  the  rest,  assumed  the  place  of  all. 
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His  doom  was  fixed  :  he  knew  &at  yet  i 
few  hoars,  And  he  shoald  see  her  he  loved  no 
more ;  and  as  the  melody  of  her  Toice  slowly 
thrilled  upon  his  ear,  he  fancied  he  heard  in 
the  sadness  of  the  tone  a  warning  that  they 
should  never  meet  again,  and  each  note  told 
upon  his  heart  as  the  knell  of  departing  hap- 
piness. 

So  strongly  did  this  idea  seite  npon  his 
imagination,  that  the  agony  of  his  mind  was 
more  than  lie  coald  bear.    Short  as  were  tfae 
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of  shame :  on  the  one  hand,  the  rapture  of 
happy  love,  with  the  stings  of  self-condemna- 
tion ;  and  on  the  other,  the  dark  and  cheerless 
lot  to  which  he  was  now  irretrievably  doomed  ! 

Agnes  gazed  upon  Herbert's  face,  and  forgot 
at  that  moment  to  think  of  herself  in  the 
sadden  alarm  with  which  tlie  sight  of  his 
grief  completely  overwhelmed  her.  Its  bit- 
terness seemed  past  all  endurance.  His  colour 
went  and  came ;  and  then  suddenly  again  all 
hue  of  life  seemed  to  fade  from  his  cheek, 
until  it  looked  hollow  from  excessive  paleness. 
He  pressed  the  hair  back  from  his  forehead, 
on  which  the  blue  veins  seemed  starting  with 
agony;  and  Agnes  almost  longed  for  some 
sound  of  grief  to  escape  from  him,  so  closely 
were  his  lips  compressed,  as  if  to  hide  the 
torture  under  which  he  writhed. 

The  music  ceased,  and  Emily  moved  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  With  the  returning 
silence,  Herbert  seemed  to  breathe  again.  But 
if  the  sharpness  of  the  pang  was  over,  the  look 
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of  mournful,  hopeless  tenderness,  -with  wliicli 
he  followed  Emily's  receding  steps,  was  cou- 
vincing  proof  enough  to  the  heart  of  the 
unhappy  Agnes  of  the  nature  of  his  thoughts; 
and  as  he  turned  that  long,  wistful  gaze  awajr, 
and  drooped  his  head  over  the  book  which  still 
lay  open  before  him,  she  saw  that  the  dark 
lashes  that  shadowed  his  cheek  could  not  veil 
the  burning  tears  which  gathered  fitst  beneath 
them.  In  another  moment,  be  had  ItA  the' 
room. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


An  hour  had  passed,  and  Agnes  sat  there  sdlL 
On  the  same  spot  where  she  first  received  the 
wound  did  the  heart-stricken  woman  remain. 
So  motionless  and  silent  she  sat,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  a  slight  trembling  of  the  hand, 
which  still  mechanically  held  her  work,  it 
might  have  been  imagined  that  the  form  which 
bent  so  lowly  there  was  one  devoid  of  life 
and  sense. 

The  room  was  deserted.  It  was  a  wet 
morning,  and  all  her  gay  companions  had 
wandered  from  her  to  seek  what  amusement 
they  could  find  in  roaming  through  the  long 

VOL.  ir.  L 
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picture-gallery,  playing  at  billiards,  or  any 
thing  else  tliat  miglit  present  itself,  as  a  means 
of  enliveuing  the  passing  hour. 

Lady  Mary  Marsdeti  alone  remained ;  and 
so  extreme  was  tlie  silence  of  the  room,  that 
every  time  she  drew  the  silk  through  the  end- 
less piece  of  embroidery  over  which  she  daily 
toiled  for  hours,  the  sound  might  have  heen 
distinctly  lieard,  grating  painfully  upon  the 
ear ;  and  except  occasionally,  when  a  fktnt 
echo  of  distant  laughter,  or  the  click  of  the 
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she  was  sure  was  not  properly  drawn;  and 
though  Lady  Mary's  ideas  of  lights  and 
shadows  were  not  Tery  distinct,  yet  in  this  in- 
stance she  felt  quite  certain  that  the  dark  greens 
and  the  light  reds  were  not  in  their  proper 
places.  To  go  on  working  against  this 
important  conviction  was  impossihle — no  one 
so  devoted  to  the  art  could  think  of  such 
a  thing ;  and  the  good  old  lady  found  herself 
in  a  serious  dilemma :  either  she  must  leave  off 
working  (which  would  entirely  upset  the 
routine  of  the  morning,  so  precious  to  her 
methodical  habits),  or  she  must  put  in  a 
doubtful  shade,  which  might  spoil  the  piece 
of  work,  to  the  completion  of  which  she  had 
long  looked  forward  with  no  little  pride  and 
pleasure*.  In  this  dilemma  she  looked  round 
for  Emily,  who  was  usually  at  hand  to  relieve 
her  from  all  such  embarrassments ;  but  Emily 
was  not  there,  and  Lady  Mary  in  despair 
took  off  her  spectacles,  and  put  up  her  glass, 
to  ascertain  whether  there  was  not   in  that 
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lai^e  room  Bome  one  who  coald  give  bgx  ua 
idea  of  how  to  go  on  with  her  rose-bad. 

"  Mr?.  Belmont,  '  I  declare  ! "  exclaimed 
she,  discoTering  the  bead  of  the  uiiha|^ 
Agnes,  with  its  long  black  tresses.  "  How 
very  lacky  some  one  is  here ! — do  come  and 
give  me  your  advice." 

But  Agnes  moved  not,  and  Lady  Uary 
took,  up  her  glass  again. 

"She  is  reading,  I  suppose,"  thoi^;fat  she 
to  herself.    "  Agnes! — Mrs.  Belmont  \ " 
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raised  her  head,  and  endeavoured  to  recall 
her  scattered  senses ;  bat  she  was  like  a  per- 
son who  had  been  stunned,  and  her  incohe- 
rent answers  must  have  excited  the  suspicion 
of  any  one  less  happily  blind  to  almost  aH 
that  went  on  before  her  eyes,  than  was  Lady 
Mary. 

Poor  Agnes !  to  be  forced  to  give  an  opinion 
on  shades  of  silk,  at  such  a  moment —  to  be 
compelled  to  speak  at  all,  or  try  to  withdraw 
her  thoughts  for  one  single  instant  from  the 
all-engrossing  subject  which  filled  them^  was 
a  tenfold  augmentation  of  her  sorrow.  But 
ere  another  moment  had  passed,  she  had  rea- 
son to  feel  thankful  for  the  very  interruption 
that  she  had  just  considered  so  irksome.  She 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  next  room. 
The  sound  of  young,  gay,  mirthful  voices,  fell 
heavily  on  her  breaking  heart,  and  recalled 
more  quickly  all  her  powers  of  thought  and 
action,  than  hours  of  solitary  reflection  could 
have   done.      She    started    up,   and    hastily 
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repeating  the  opiDion  she  knew  would  deliver 
her  from  further  question  irom  Lady  Msry, 
she  leant  over  the  table  were  Herbert  had  been 
reading,  and  seizing  the  book  which  still  lay 
open  aa  he  bad  left  it,  with  a  baniiag  blush  ni 
her  own  weakness,  flew  to  hide  herselfiQ  her 
room. 

Then,  and  but  then,  did  Agnes  give  way 
to  her  sorrow ;  and  she  wept  aa  only  those 
can  weep  who  feel  that  their  all  of  hope  and 
joy  has  tied  for  ever  in  this  world— those  who 
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which  such  a  love  had  nourished.  The  bright 
day-dream  of  joy  has  passed  away.  To  the 
heart* stricken  sufferer  the  sun  appears  to 
have  left  the  worlds  and  in  darkness  and 
in  tears  tliat  one  sad  spirit  seems  left 
alone  with  its  grief,  to  droop  and  mourn  in 
silent  anguish  over  the  grave  of  its  early 
hopes. 

Agnes  was  truly  wretched,  and  hers  was 
a  mind  and  a  heart  to  feel  that  misery  to 
the  utmost.  Tlie  spirit  within  was  broken^ 
And  tlien  came  the  dreadful  thought  that, 
even  as  she  sat  weeping  alone^  dyed  her 
pale  cheek  with  crimson^  and  seemed  as 
if  it  would  crush  her  to  the  earth  with 
shame;  —  she  had  given  her  heart,  unasked, 
unwishjed  for  !  This  truth  now  forced  itself 
upon  her,  and,  overwhelmed  with  distress 
and  grief,  she  shrunk  from  the  humiliating 
recollection. 

If  any  thing  could  have  brought  a  feeling 
of  comfort  to  the  mind  of  Agnes  under  these 
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him  with   unfading  love,  in  want,  in  sick- 
ness^ or  in  sorrow. 

Any  woman  might  have  loved  Herbert 
Mandeville — he  was  a  being  formed  to  be 
loved  ;  bat  few  could  have  felt  that  deep, 
passionate  devotion  with  which  the  noble- 
minded  Agnes  regarded  him. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  still  Agnes  was 
unable  to  overcome  her  grief  sufficiently  to 
appear  in  the  drawing-room;  and  she  con- 
tinued to  sit  alone,  even  after  the  first 
violence  of  her  sorrow  had  subsided.  But 
all  effort  at  composure  seemed  beyond  her 
strength.  It  was  getting  late ;  twice  her 
maid  had  come  to  the  door  and  urged  the 
necessity  for  her  beginning  to  dress ;  and  yet 
she  could  not ;  and  it  was  not  till  Emily 
herself,  surprised  at  not  having  seen  her  for 
so  many  hours,  petitioned  for  admittance, 
that  she  considered  the  impossibility  of  her 
absenting    herself   from    dinner.      The    least 

l2 
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hint  of  induposition  would  have  been  the 
very  means  of  bringing  Emily  itutantl;  to 
her  aide.  It  was  out  of  the  qoestion  —  cost 
what  it  might,  the  evening  must  be  spent 
as  usual.  It  was  the  last  on  which  she  would 
have  occasion  for  fortitude  ;  and  at  that  idea, 
her  tears  flowed  afresh. 

It  was  late  before  Agnes  could  suihmon 
strength  to  enter  the  dining-room ;  and  when 
she  did,  every  one  was  seated,  and  her  hope 
of  getting  as  far  as  possible  from  Herbert 
.  tleatroycii-      Tlic    iilacc  reserved    j'ur   her 
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ness  than  of  the  joyous  feelings   of  happy 
love. 

The  evening  came,  and  the  trembling 
delight  with  vrhich  Agnes  had  hitherto 
looked  forward  to  that  hour  was,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  morning,  converted  into  agony. 
Herbert  sat  by  her  side.  His  manner  had 
lost  the  expression  which  bad  struck  her  so 
forcibly  at  dinner,  and  once  again  was  tinged 
with  the  sadness  which  was  its  more  usual 
character. 

Agnes  looked  back  with  astonishment  upon 
her  infatuation,  now  that  she  possessed  a 
clue  to  Mandeville's  secret  thoughts.  It  was 
truC;  he  carefully  abstained  from  the  least 
expression  which  might  betray  his  feelings ; 
but  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  notwithstanding 
the  stratagems  to  which  he  resorted,  in  the 
hope  of  concealing  the  all-pervading  idea 
from  observation,  that  one  thought  reigned 
paramount  over  all,  and  that  one  was  of  love 
and  Emily, 


But  for  the  sorrow  with  which  that  tbong^t 
was  accompanied,  and  which  seemed  inse- 
parably connected  with  it,  Agnes  could  in  no 
way  account.  To  woo  and  to  win  Beamed 
to  her  so  easy  a  task  for  Sir  Herbert  Mande- 
Tille,  that  she  could  scarcely  imagine  -  why 
a  doubt  of  success  should  cross  his  mind. 
She  called  to^  recollection  the  opinions  Emily 
had  often  expressed  conceroiug  him  ;  the 
delight  she  so  openly  took  in  his  society; 
the  many  days   they  had  sat  tc^ether,  when 
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inent  of  a  feeling  of  preference  for  her  in 
Herbert's  breast,  which  she  had  no  rational 
grounds  for  supposing  really  existed/  And 
now,  in  one  moment,  the  bandage  was  rudely 
torn  from  her  eyes ;  not  only  was  he  indif- 
ferent to  her,  but  his  4ove,  for  which  she 
would  have  shed^  drop  by  drop^  her  heart's 
best  blood,  was  actually  given  to  another. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  bitter  trial  —  one  against 
which,  had  their  situations  been  reversed,  the 
more  yielding  temper  and  disposition  of 
Emily  would  have  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  struggle.  But  Agnes  had  no  common 
character ;  and  perhaps,  from  having  been 
thrown  so  early  on  her  own  resources,  and 
left,  while  very  young,  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  world,  she  had  partly  acquired 
the  habit,  as  well  as  the  power,  of  confining 
her  secret  thoughts  to  her  own  breast,  and 
depending  upon  herself,  in  a  manner  which 
never  could  have  been  expected  from  one 
brought  up   like   Emily. 
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The  geoerouB  nature  of  Agnet,  even  in  tbe 
moment  when  disappointoieDt  and  ebuoe 
were  bowing  her  to  the  ground,  never  coo- 
eeived  one  passing  thought  which  was  un- 
worthy of  itself.  To  throw  obstacles  in  the 
wsy  of  the  affection  of  Emily  and  Herbert 
—  to  endeavour  by  every  means  she  coald 
devise  to  estrange  them  from  each  other  — 
would  have  been  the  natural  course  (^  a 
jealous  and  narrow-minded  woman.  Bat  to 
the  lofty  spirit  of  Agnes  such  thoughts  were 
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Herbert's  sadness,  and  of  the  evident  de- 
pression with  which  he  struggled.  She 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  his  ever  knowing 
the  deadly  chill  of  misplaced  affections ;  and 
could  he  but  have  guessed  the  devotion  of 
heart  and  soul,  of  which  the  pale  and 
trembling  woman  who  sat  beside  him  on 
that  evening  was  capable,  he  would  have 
hesitated  in  the  opinion  which  he  had  once 
pronounced  upon  her,  that  '^  Mrs*  Belmont 
was  a  kind  friend,  but  very  cold,  and  all  the 
affection  she  could  give  was  bestowed  upon 
her  children." 

Poor  Agnes !  to  be  accused^  and  by  /am, 
of  want  of  affection!  —  she,  whose  affection 
was  her  weakness  —  through  which  alone  she 
had  erred,  and  in  the  blighted  bloom  of 
which  she  now  found  the  punishment  of 
her  fault! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  It  is  very  astonishing  to  me,"  said  Mn. 

Robinson  to  her  husband,  "that  yoa  cannot 
unilerstand  wbat   1 
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appreciate  the  numerous  advantages  situation 
gives  in   the  fashionable  world." 

*^  Situation,  my  dear !  what  can  that  have 
to  do  with  the  &shionable  world?-' 

"Why,  how  very  ignorant  you  are,  Mr. 
Robinson !  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  you 
do  not  see  any  difference  between  Grosvenor 
Square  and  Upper  Wimpole  Street?"  —  And 
Mrs.  Robinson  fanned  herself  with  an  air  of 
ineffable  disgust,  as  the  idea  of  the  latter  (to 
her)  place  of  abomination  suggested  itself 
to  her  mind. 

"  Of  course,  I  know  that  they  are  not  in 
the  same  part  of  the  town  ;  but  I  doubt 
very  much  if  you  could  find  a  house  any 
where  much  more  snug  and  comfortable  than 
your  own." 

And  Mr.  Robinson  thought  complacently 
on  his  splendid  and  well-furnished  house  in 
Wimpole  Street,  and  with  a  sigh  remem- 
bered the  day  when  his  wife  had  pronounced 
it  to  be  quite  a  palace  :  but  that  was  before 
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Mrs.  Robinson  was  seized  with  the  mania 
of  trying  to  become  a  bahionable  lady. 

"  Suug  and  comfortable  !"  sbe  ejacnlated, 
crimsoning  with  disdain  ;  "  as  if  an;  cme 
ever  heard  of  going  to  London  to  be  snug 
and  comfortable !  I  wish,  Mr.  Rt^insoo, 
you  would  keep  such  vulgar  expreseicMU  to 
yourself." 

"I  do  not  see  what  there  is  vulgar  in 
liking  to  be  comfortable,"  said  Mr.  RobintoB, 
stirring  the  fire,  and   then  deliberately  ar^ 

iii^^iiiL:    ihi?   cii^lLioiis   fiF  l1ii>  very  '•  com  Tort- 
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"  No  one  ever  heard  of  Wimpole  Street, 
Mrs.  Robinson! — well,  that  is  a  good  idea! 
As  if  we  had  not  lived  there  for  years !  No 
one  ever  heard  of  it!  —  and  yet  there  is  not 
a  more  respectably  inhabited  street  in  Lon- 
don.  Why  there  are  the  Joneses,  and  the 
Browns,  and  the  Tomkinses,  and  the  Greens, 
and " 

"Good  heavens!"  interrupted  Mi*s.  Robin- 
son, "  who  cares  for  all  those  horrid 
people?" 

*' Horrid  people!  why  they  are  quite  as 
good  as  we  are  —  good,  honest  people,  who 
have  made  their  fortunes  in  business  and 
are  not  ashamed  to  own  it ;  and,  let  me  tell 
you,  Mrs.  Robinson,  much  more  respectable 
than  those  who  give  themselves  ridiculous 
airs,  and  set  up  for  what  they  are  not  and 
never  can  be." 

*'  Respectable!"  echoed  Mrs.  Robinson, 
drawing  herself  up ;  *'  who  cares  whether 
people  are  respectable  or  not  nowadays?" 
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upon  which  her  ideas  were  always  to  him 
incomprehensible.  **  What  I  said  related  not 
more  to  one  class  than  to  another.  It  is 
equally  disreputable  in  people  like  us  trying 
to  turn  our  backs  upon  all  our  old  acquaint- 
ances who,  like  ourselves,  have  risen  to 
'  independence'  from  their  own  honest  ex- 
ertions, and  to  force  ourselves  upon  others 
who  are  above  us  in  rank  and  situation,  as 
it  is  for  them  to  pass  their  time  in  speaking 
ill  of,  and  trying  to  undermine  and  mortify, 
each  other.  And  let  me  tell  you,  Mrs.  Robin- 
son, there  would  be  much  less  of  that  sort 
of  thing  in  the  world,  and  much  more  real 
enjoyment,  if  people  had  more  independence 
of  mind,  and  kept  themselves  to  themselves, 
without  trying  to  appear  what  they  are  not, 
and  setting  up  for  a  character  to  which  they 
are  quite  unsuited,  and  which  only  draws 
down  upon  them  the  ridicule  and  contempt 
of  all  sensible  persons." 

Nothing  annoyed  Mrs.  Robinson  so  much 


as  her  husband's  taking  this  tone,  and  reflyiag 
to  her  affectation  by  arguments  which  she 
kneiv-  herself  quite  unable  to  refiite,  and 
which  militated  so  strongly  against  her  &- 
Tourite  and  all-engrossing  echeme  of  en- 
dearouring  to  force  herself  into  what  she  was 
pleased  to  call  "  fashionable  socie^." 

"  I  cannot  perceive  what  all  this  has  to 
do  with  our  living  in  Grrosvenor  Square,"  she 
answered,  sullenly. 

"  Why,  it  has  this  much   to  do  with  it," 
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and  the  very  people  you  toady  jjwill  be  the 
first  to  let  you  perceive  that  they  think 
you  so.  Therefore,  take  my  advice,  and 
stay  quietly  in  your  own  excellent  house  in 
Wimpole  Street,  instead  of  going  and  setting 
yourself  up  in  some  square  with  a  fine  name, 
where  no  one  will  care  about  you,  and  where 
your  best  chance  of  being  known  at  all 
will  be  to  put  upon  your  door  a  large  brass 
plate,  with  '  Mrs.  Robinson,  from  Wimpole 
Street/  " 

And  the  good,  honest  man,  worn  to  death 
by  his  wife's  pretension,  and  the  eternal 
s^itation  of  a  subject  which  he  hated  and 
despised,  left  his  comfortable  arm-chair,  and 
retreated  to  his  usual  place  of  refuge, — his 
own  library,  regretting,  as  he  generally  did 
on  these  occasions,  that  the  possession  of 
wealth  had  ever  encouraged  him  to  leave 
the  dingy  precincts  of  the  City,  where, 
for    so    many    years    of   his    life,     he    had 
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at  least  enjoyed  peace  and  qiuetneas,  vhicli 
ever  s'mce  had  been  strangers  to  his 
borne. 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  indeed  cbanged  from 
tbe  day  wben,  in  the  small  pailonr  of  the 
linendraper's  shop,  she  had  6rst  listened  to 
TOWS  of  love  from  the  rieb  Jacob  Rolnns, 
and  thought  herself  most  fortanate  in  die 
prospect  of  being  bis  wife.  Now,  like  many 
of  her  class,  inspired  with  the  mania  of  being 
"  fashionable,"  any  thing  like  rational  or  do- 
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GroflYenor  Square  as  the  sole  necessary  ingre- 
dients of  *'  fashion." 

Mrs.  Robinson's  present  object,  as  the 
preliminary  step,  was  to  emerge  firom  the  ob- 
scurity of  Wimpole  Street,  and  settle  herself 
in  some  more  brilliant  situation.  Grosyenor 
Square  was  the  object  of  her  ambition.  She 
fimcied  that  all  who  dwelt  there  must  be 
people  of  &8hion. 

*'  Well,  mamma,"  asked  Belinda^  who» 
with  her  sister  and  brother,  had  just  entered 
the  room,  ^*  what  news  about  the  house?" 

**  Your  father  is  as  positive  as  usual,  and 
there  is  not  the  least  chance  at  this  moment 
of  persuading  him  to  listen  to  a  word  upon  the 
subject" 

**  How  disagreeable  he  always  is !"  respect- 
fully answered  Belinda.  *^  But  we  must 
manage  it :  it  will  never  do  for  us  to  be  shut 
up  in  that  abominable  old  house  in  Wim- 
pole Street." 

'*  Anastasia,   my  dear,"  said  her  mother, 

VOL.  II.  M 
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"  I  v/'ish  you  would  leave  off  that  ridiculous 
habit  of  Bighiag,  and  curl  your  hair  again, 
and  look'  a  little  more  alive.  It  quite  gives 
me  the  fidgets  to  see  any  one  moping  about 

80." 

"  I  think,  mamma,  you  might  have  a  littk 
more  regard  for  my  feelings,"  replied  Anas- 
tasia,  burying  her  face  in  an  embroidered 
handkerchief,  edged  with  lace  six  inches  deep. 

"  Nonsense! — feelings,  indeed!"  exclaimed 
her    molher,   whose  ruffied   temper  did    not 
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'*  Anastasia,  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed 
of  yourself  1"  tartly  exclaimed  Belinda,  who 
was  excessively  jealous  that  her  sister  should 
have  received  It  proposal  of  marriage,  even 
from  Captain  Sims,  while  she,  though  she 
had  been  out  for  four  years,  had  never  had 
one. 

'^  How  can  you  be  a  judge  of  such  feelings, 
pray?"  inquired  Anastasia,  contemptuously; 
'^  you,  who  have  never  had  the  delicate  sen- 
sibilities of  your  heart  awakened  by  the  magic 
touch  of  sympathetic  affection?" 

Belinda  grew  angry.  The  consciousness  of 
never  having  had  an  admirer  was  bad 
enough;  but  to  be  reminded  of  her  misfor- 
tune was  a  trial  beyond  her  powers  of  en- 
durance. 

"Well;  I  am  sure  I  am  much  better  off 
without  your  sympathetic,  affection,  as  you 
choose  to  call  it,  if  it  only  gets  one  laughed 
at  by  one's  mwd.  I  saw  Celeste  laughing 
behind  your  back  the  other  day,  when  you 
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■aid  yonr  etifferingB  were  eo  deep,  700  nerer 
vished  your  hair  to  carl  again,  and  that  job. 
preferred  its  hanging  down  to  yoer  sfaonlders, 
like  the  tender  braoches  of  the  weeping 
Trillow  —  it  was  emblematic  of  the  Imngnor 
and  drooping  state  of  feeling  that  was  fiut 
hurrying  you  to  the  tomb :  while  all  the 
time  9he  knew,  as  well  as  I  did,  that  yon 
had  nothing  the  matter  with  yon  bnt  ill- 
temper,  because  yon  were  not  allowed  to 
marry   Captain    Sims,    and  inarch   after  the 
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And  Belinda  concladed  her  affectionate 
Bpeech  with  a  shiver. 

'^  Anastasia/'  said  Mrs.  Robinson,  **  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  you  are  so  foolish.  Really, 
wUh  the  education  I  have  given  you,  you 
should  know  better  than  to  wish  to  throw 
yourself  and  your  fine  fortune  away  upon  the 
first  beggarly  officer  who  chooses  to  propose 
to  you." 

"  B^;garly  officer!"  indignantly  exclaimed 
the  young  lady :  *^  a  noble  and  aspiring 
soldier,  seeking  to  win  his  way  to  fame  and 
glory  by  his  sword ! " 

And  Anastasia  looked  round  upon  her 
astonished  family  with  the  air  of  a  heroine — 
at  least  she  hoped  that  it  was  such. 

^'  That  is  not  so  easy  now  as  it  used  to  be," 
sensibly  remarked  Mr.  Richard  Plantagenet 
Robinson,  ^*  as  there  is  no  war.  Indeed, 
Anastasia,"  continued  he,  with  more  kindness 
in  his  manner  than  any  one  had  yet  shewn 
her,  *^  I  wonder  how  you  could  think  of  such 
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a  marriage.  You  know  tbat  you  insuted  upon 
my  finding  out  who  and  what  Csptain  Stms 
war;  and  I  ascertained  that  he  was  the  wn 
of  a  low  tradeeman  io  the  City,  and  had  got 
his  commissioD  through  the  interest  of  some 
great  person  for  whom  his  &ther  did  bii«- 
ne^ — that  he  has  nothing  at  all  hut  his 
pay — and  that  he  is  anxious,  therefore,  to 
marry  any  one  he  can  find  with  a  large 
fortune.  That  ia  all  he  wants  to  marry  you 
for;   and  really,  I  must  say,  with  our  poM- 
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unable  to  endure  more,  rushed  from  the  room 
with  what  she  intended  for  an  air  of  dis- 
traction. 

'^  It  really  is  too  bad  to  be  thwarted  in 
this  way  by  all  one's  family,'*  said  Mrs. 
Robinson,  in  a  tone  of  mortification. 

"  I  ^am  sure  I  don't  see  what  right  you 
have  to  say,  *  all  your  family,' "  replied  Be- 
linda. '*  I  am  just  as  anxious  to  get  on  in 
the  world  as  you  are,  but  I  don't  think  there 
is  much  chance  of  it  from  the  way  papa 
goes  on." 

"  Exactly  so ;  he  always  spoils  every 
thing.  If  he  would  but  let  us  have  our 
own  way,  we  should  do  very  well;  but  he 
seems  determined  to  make  difficulties  jast  on 
the  most  important  points.  Now,  about  the 
house — was  there  ever  any  thing  so  pro- 
voking as  his  obstinacy  in  persisting  to  live 
in  that  vulgar  street  ?  " 

*^  Oh,  as  for  me,  I  have  not  the  least 
pleasure  now  in  the   thoughts    of  going  to 
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town.  If  we  are  not  to  lire  in  some  good 
situation,  it  will  be  quite  oseless — we  may  as 
well  stay  liere.  Only  think,  when  we  go  to 
Almacks'  and  Lady  Rosendale's,  and  all  those 
grand  places,  of  having  to  tell  everyone  that 
we  live  in  Upper  Wimpole  Street  1  I  de- 
clare," continued  Belinda,  in  her  most  affected 
tone,  "  I  shall  be  quite  a^amed  to  ask  anj 
of  my  partners  to  come  and  pay  me  a  viait. 
Wimpole  Street,  indeed !  Just  as  if  we  were 
no  better  than  the  Greens  and  Browns,  and 
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her  in  the  course  of  the  season,  but  that  I 
£Eincied  we  should  be  at  a  great  distance,  i 
wish  now  I  had  not  told  her  any  thing  about 
it,'*  ocmcluded  Mrs.  Robinson. 

*^  Yes ;  now  th^  will  be  more  yulgar  and 
impudent  than  ever/'  said  Belinda,  tossing 
her  head.  ^^  I  think  I  hear  that  detestable 
Lucy  Green  declaring,  '  how  glad  she  is  we 
are  not  gonel'" 

*^  It  certainly  would  be  very  desirable/' 
solemnly  interposed  Mr.  Richard  Plantagenet, 
'*  that  a  family  like  ours  should  not  be  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  any  of  the  uninhabitable 
districts  on  the  other  side  of  Oxford  Street. 
It  is  not  at  all '  the  thing.' " 

*' There  now,  mamma;  you  see  Richard  is 
not  against  our  plan.  He  knows  the  vaJne 
of  situation  as  well  as  we  do ;  he  takes  care 
to  liye  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  always  keeps 
his  cab  standing  near  the  door  of  one  of  the 
fashionable  clubs:  you  may  depend  upon  it, 

m2 
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some  people  think  he  belongs  to  them.  He 
understands  how  to  manage  things :"  and 
Belinda  looked  admiringly  at  her  brother. 

"Oh!  as  to  that,  it  would  be  quite  out 
of  the  question  my  living  any  where  else. 
1  wonder  what  the  world  woald  say — what 
my  friend,  Lord  Henry  Hardington,  wonld 
think,  if  he  had  to  send  all  the  way  up  to 
Winipole  Street  for  my  cab.  He  ia  extremely 
fond  of  driving  that  splendid  grey  of  mine; 
indeed,  I  may  say  it  was  cfaiefiy  to  please 
that  1  bought  it.     Afler  all,  three  hun- 
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is  no  common  one.  Hardington  always  does 
me  the  honour  to  consult  me  about  every 
thing  he  undertakes;  and  declares  that  he 
never  can  enjoy  any  thing  thoroughly  without 
my  approbation.  He  is  a  most  delightful  com- 
panion— ^so  completely  the  gentleman !  Now, 
what  could  be  more  delicate  than  his  attention 
about  my  opera^box  last  season  ?  He  assured 
me  that  such  was  our  intimacy,  and  the  plea- 
sure my  society  afforded  him,  that  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  wound  my  feelings  by 
proposing  to  divide  the  expense,  although  my 
excessive  good  taste  in  having  the  best  box 
in  the  house  had  made  him  quite  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  opera ;  and  that,  of  course, 
when  he  had  a  box,  I  must  consider  it  quite  as 
my  own,  and  promise  him  the  pleasure  of  my 
company.  Now,"  continued  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet,  *^  that  is  what  I  call  doing  the  thing 
handsomely.  No  one  could  understand  that 
but  a  perfect  man  of  fashion." 

"  Indeed^  it  was  very  condescending  of  his 
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mattered  Belinda,  **  with  her  white  fiftce  and 
black  hair." 

Her  own  cheeks  presented  two  roand  pink 
spots,  which  were  rather  eqniyocal;  and  Be- 
linda always  declared  against  people  with  pale 
faces. 

'^A  very  classical  style  of  head,  depead 
upon  it/'  rejoined  her  brother.  "  My  friend, 
Lord  Henry,  says,  that  *  genre'  of  beauty  is 
much  more  to  be  admired  than  a  florid  Eng- 
lish-looking face.  For  my  part,  I  never  saw 
an  Englishwoman  whom  I  could  possibly  fall 
in  love  with.  —  Dowdy  things,  with  their 
clothes  falling  off  their  shoulders,  and  their 
hair  hanging  about  their  ears.  I  wish  you 
could  see  the  Parisians!" 

'M  'm  sure  I  wish  I  could;  but  there 's  not 
much  chance  of  papa's  ever  letting  us  spend  a 
winter  at  Paris.  We  never  have  the  luck  to 
do  any  thing  other  people  do.  Here  we  have 
been  moped  up  the  whole  winter,  and  scarcely 
seen  a  soul!" 
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"  Well,  we  shall  soon  be  in  town  now,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson,  in  reriring  good 
hamoiir,  "  if  we  can  but  get  over  this  dread- 
ful affair  about  the  house." 

"Jfi  indeed!"  echoed  Belinda. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


A  FORTNIGHT  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  Her- 
bert Mandeville  had  left  Wensford,  when  he 
once  again  bade  adieu  to  his  dearly  loved 
home,  and  set  out  with  a  determination  to 
prolong  his  residence  abroad  until  after  his 
marriage  with  Isabel.  He  had'been  detained  at 
Mandeville  Court  some  days  longer  than  he  had 
expected,  by  unavoidable  business;  and  though 
each  moment's  delay  endangered  the  firmness 
of  his  purpose,  yet  he  could  not  resist  the  de- 
lightful  excuse  it  afforded  him  of  lingering  yet 
a  little  while  upon  the  spot  still  more  dear  to 
him  than  ever. 

Mandeville  had  persevered  in  his  resolution 


of  not  again  visiting  Somerton  while  he  re- 
mained in  the  country.  Bitter  as  this  sacrifice 
was,  the  very  acuteness  of  his  feelings  shewed 
him  the  imperatlTe  necessity  of  adhering  to  it ; 
and  lie  contented  himself  with  writing  a  short 
note  to  Lady  Mary  Manden,  announcing  his 
departure  for  town,  on  the  plea  of  indispens- 
able business,  but  saying  nothing  of  his  further 
intention  of  leaving  England,  and  merely 
begging  of  her  to  express  his  regrets  to  Lai^ 
Rosendale  at  having  been  prevented  from 
calling    at    Somerton    Park    before    his    de- 
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in  the  light  like  diamonds.  The  direct  road 
from  Mandeyille  Court  did  not  pass  through 
Selwood  ;  but  Herbert  could  not  resist  the  last 
sad  comfort  of  beholding  once  more  the  i^t 
which  contained  all  that  was  dear  to  him  on 
earth.  He  longed  to  look  again  upon  Emily's 
home,  and  ordered  the  postillions  to  drive 
slowly  round  by  Selwood. 

The  last  time  he  had  passed  along  that  road 
was  the  day  on  which  he  had  met  her  riding. 
Eyery  object  seemed  indelibly  fixed  upon  his 
memory.  What  a  happy — what  a  delicious  day 
that  had  been !  It  seemed  to  him,  then,  that  he 
had  not  half  prized  the  hours  which  he  had  spent 
in  her  presence ;  and  though  he  remembered 
every  word  she  had  spoken  —  though  every 
opinion  she  had  expressed  was  treasured  in 
his  heart — he  felt  as  if  the  precious  moments 
had  glided  by  almost  unheeded.  What  would 
he  not  have  given  to  have  been  able  to  recall 
one  instant  of  the  time  when  he  last  stood  in 
her  presence — to  gaze  once  more  upon  that 
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face,  whose  beaming  look  was  as  sunlight  to 
his  heart — and  to  listen  again  to  that  low, 
musical  voice  so  dear  to  him !  Alas  1 — never 
again  could  he  trust  himself  to  meet  that  look 
— never  again  could  he  listen  to  the  music  of 
that  voice.     They  had  parted — and  for  ever. 

Herbert  was  roused  from  the  reverie  in 
which  these  sad  reflections  bad  plunged  him, 
by  the  slackening  of  the  pace  at  which  the 
carriage  had  hitherto  proceeded.  They  were 
going  down  the  hill  to  Westbridge— the  very 
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stay?  It  was  but  his  own  danger,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  peace ;  and  his  heart  bea  t 
wildly  for  a  moment  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
reprieve  from  the  dark  and  cheerless  wan- 
derings  to  which  his  fate  condemned  him. 

It  was  but  a  passing  thought — one  upon 
which  his  high  sense  of  honour  forbade  him 
to  dwell ;  and  if  Herbert  had  faltered  in  his 
purpose,  it  was  but  for  an  instant. 

The  carriage  rolled  on.  He  had  particu- 
larly desired  to  be  driven  slowly^  but  it 
appeared  to  his  excited  feelings  as  if  the  horses 
flew.  Twice  he  had  put  down  the  window  to 
insist  on  the  drivers*  not  going  so  fast,  no 
doubt  much  to  their  astonishment  at  so  un- 
usual a  command.  But  Herbert  thought  not 
of  their  surprise  ;  he  oi^ly  knew  that  each 
moment  brought  him  nearer  to  the  spot 
which^  once  passed,  all  trace  of  her  he  loved 
would  be  lost  to  his  sight;  and  to  prolong 
these  few  last  moments  of  wretched  pleasure 
was  now  all  that  was  left  to  him. 


They  had  passed  the  village — the  next  tarn 
would  briDg  him  to  where  the  road  to  Londoa 
branched  off;  and  he  looked  eagerly  back  to 
catch  once  more  the  last  view  of  Somerton, 
which  be  knew  in  another  moment  would  be 
shut  out  by  the  rieing  ground.  Just  at  this 
moment,  as  they  came  to  the  gate  of  Oakwood 
Lodge,  his  eye  caught  the  figure  of  a  child 
riding  down  the  approach. 

It  was  little  Edward  Belmont,  on  the  pony 
Herbert  had  given  him.      In  an  instant  the 
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of  Agnes  I  Now,  hope  was  dead  within  her 
breast,  and  surprise  was  the  feeling  which 
predominated  as  she  received  Sir  Herbert 
Mandeville,  and  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that 
he  was  leaving  the  country*  He  did  not  tell 
her  that  he  was  going  abroad ;  for  though  the 
words  rose  to  his  lips,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  utter  what  he  felt  as  a  sentence  at 
banishment  from  all  he  loved.  She,  therefore, 
m^%ly  imagined  that  he  was  really  obliged, 
as  he  said,  to  go  to  town  on  important 
business. 

Agnes  could  not  account  for  the  agitation 
of  manner  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
continually  betrayed  itself  in  Herbert  Mande- 
ville.  His  hurried  esqpressions,  and  evasive 
replies  to  her  most  simple  questions  with 
regard  to  the  future,  shewed  a  mind  ill  at 
ease  with  itself. 

It  was  strange  to  mark  the  difference  ex- 
hibited by  the  manner  of  these  two  persons, 
so  singularly  alike  in  mind  and  feelings,  and. 


b;  the  wayward  chances  of  their  ftite,  so  simi- 
larly circanistanc«I.  There  seemed  do  hope 
of  happiness  for  either  in  this  world  ;  and  yet 
she  who  was  the  weakest,  shewed  ia  this  honr 
of  trial  a  firmness  of  purpose  that,  coold  her' 
secret  saflerings  hare  been  diTined,  would' 
have  been  deemed  impossible.  She  sat  b^re 
Herbert,  to  all  appearance,  calm  and  m- 
moved,  even  whilst  her  heart  was  breaking'.  ' 
Mandeville's  sufferings  were  too  deaiiy 
visible  to  Agnes ;  and  yet  she  dared  not  seek 
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but  yet  he  could  not  tear  himself  away.  It 
was  the  last  time  that  he  should  be  near  Emily 
— that  he  should  see  those  she  loved,  and  who 
loved  her.  He  had  spoken  of  her  once,  but 
in  so  hurried  a  manner  that  Agnes  saw  he 
could  not  trust  himself  upon  the  subject ;  and, 
with  a  woman's  tact  and  unselfishness,  she 
contrived  to  tell  him  every  thing  he  would 
have  asked,  yet  dared  not. 

Poor  Agnes ! — her  task  had  begun,  and  she 
did  not'  shrink  from  it.  At  last,  he  rose  to 
take  his  leave,  and,  collecting  all  his  firmness, 
prayed  her  to  make  his  excuses  to  Lady 
Rosendale  for  not  having  called. 

*'  Perhaps  you  will  write  to  me,  dear  Mrs. 
Belmont?"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  he  still 
held  her  hand. 

*'  If  you  wish  it,"  faintly  replied  Agnes,  and 
she  tried  to  withdraw  the  hand  that  trembled 
fearfully  beneath  his  touch. 

"  I  should  indeed  be  very  grateful.  I  shall 
be  ^0  anxious  to  hear  how  you  all  are — how 
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every  thia^  goes  on  liere.  It  la  my  cnni 
country  you  koow,"  added  he,  witii  ui 
attempt  at  a  smile,  which  insde  AgneB 
shadder. 

Again  she  promised  to  write,  and  again  be 
took  the  hand  Agnes  had  not  the  power  either 
to  give  or  to  witliliold.  But  he  saw  it  not;  his 
heart  was  too  full ;  he  could  but  hasten  to  his 
carriage ;  and,  in  another  moment,  the  rolUif 
sound  of  wheels  upon  the  gravel  tokd  Agnes 
he  was  gone. 

Long  and  deeply  did  she  ponder  ( 
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bat  Herbert,  she  felt  she  could  have  spoken ; 
and  she  had  let  him  depart  without  one  word 
to  soothe  the  grief  and  anxiety  with  which  she 
saw  him  oyerwhelmed. 

In  the  meantime,  Herbert  was  pursuing  his 
journey;  and  he  arrived  in  London  withoat 
having  made  up  his  mind  as  to  any  of  his 
future  plans.  He  had  no  fixed  residence  in 
town ;  his  father  had  sold  the  femily  house 
at  the  time  when  his  repentance  for  past 
follies  was  at  its  height,  and  had  resolved  to 
live  at  Mandeville  Court  in  the  strictest  retire- 
ment—  a  determination  in  which  he  had. 
steadily  persevered. 

Sir  Herbert  took  up  his  abode  at  the  first 
hotel  which  presented  itsel£  He  did  not  care 
where  he  went ;  and,  as  he  sat  in  his  cheerless 
room,  the  recollections  of  the  past  made  the 
present  moment  appear  doubly  wretched. 
The  loss  of  fortune  seemed  now  to  him  a 
minor  consideration.  How  willingly  would 
he   have    abandoned    his  wealth,  could  the 
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Bacrifice  have  freed  him  from  those  tin 
which  the  preserratioa  of  his  proper^  had 
entailed  upon  him  !  How  bitteriy  h«  now 
regretted  the  hasty  fonnstioa  of  ao  engige- 
ment,  the  fulfilment  of  which,  in  his  preKnt 
state  of  feeling,  seemed  to  him  fraught  with 
dishonour.  Undoubtedly,  it  bad  been  band 
on  a  good  motive ;  but  was  that  a  soflKdent 
ground  for  persisUng  in  a  line  of  oondoGt 
which  bad  ever  been  distasteful  to  him,  and 
which  now  was  so  repugnant  to   bis  feelit^ 
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formal  ezpreasion  of  affection  must  have 
appeared  to  her  as  little  less  than  a  confession 
of  indifference. 

But  Isabel,  he  fiemcied,  did  not  understand 
him ;  she  was  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  fervour  of  attachment  which  belonged  to 
a  nature  like  his.  This  opinion  was  rooted 
in  his  mind,  and  did  but  confirm  him  in  the 
impression  that  all  escape  was  impossible, 
and  that  nothing  could  justify  him  in  shew^ 
ing  any  disinclination  to  fulfil  his  promise* 
Isabel  would  not — could  not-center  into  his 
feelings;  she  expected  to  be  his  wife,  and 
imagined  that  he  loved  her.  He  saw  that 
to  undeceive  her  would  be  impossible ;  though 
each  word  of  kindness  from  his  lips  would 
be  the  darkest  treachery  to  both.  But  Isabel, 
at  least,  was  innocent;  she  must  not  suffer 
for  his  sin ;  and  as  the  fault  had  been  his, 
it  was  just  that  the  punishment  should  fall 
on  him  alone. 

Mandeville  could  not  be  insensible  to  the 


gentleness  with  which  Isabel  had  always  borne 
witli  him,  though  he  belieTed  it  fpnmg  from 
DO  higher  motive  than  that  of  pawire  obe- 
djence,  and  attributed  U  solely  to  the  yidding 
weakness  of  her  nature ;  and  perhaps  he  was 
also  not  displeased  by  its  effects :  for  Herbert 
had  just  enough  of  the  selfishness  of  his  sex 
to  he  grateful  for  the  entire  liberty  of  aetioa 
her  uncompluQing  meekness  allowed  him. 
Anothei-  woman  in  her  position  might  have 
acted  differently — might  have  been  exacting 
and  capricious :   but  Isabel  never  demanded 
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to  her  for  her  forbearance  in  not  exacting 
that  attention  which  their  relative  positions 
might  hare  sanctioned  her  in  demanding^  and 
still  more  for  the  total  absence  of  any  dis* 
cussions  on  mutual  affection,  or  comparison 
of  their  respectiye  feelings  and  conduct — so 
delightful  where  lore  is  equaUy  felt  by  both, 
but  irksome  and  distressing  to  the  last  degree 
to  one  whose  heart  belies  the  words  his  lips 
are  forced  to  utter. 

So  far  Herbert  felt  that  his  position  was 
not  quite  as  bad  as  it  might  have  been.  But, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  was  not  a  very  selfish 
man ;  and  if  thoughts  like  these  did  intrude 
themselves  upon  his  mind,  they  did  not  dwell 
there  long,  and  were  more  the  effect  of  irri- 
tation of  feeling,  which  in  some  degree  per- 
verted his  nature,  than  the  real  and  genuine 
promptings  of  a  heart  full  of  noble  sentiments, 
and  of  which  the  first  impulses  were  ever 
those  of  benevolence  and  self-sacrifice. 

But  Herbert  was  very  miserable,  and  it  was 
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his  excuse  at  the  present  moment;  for  few, 
when  labouring  under  overwhelming  sensa- 
tioua  of  wretchedness,  can  sufficiently  command 
themselves  to  appear  amiable.  It  is  a  trying 
moment  for  the  display  of  the  better  feelings 
of  the  heart,  even  when  blessed  with  a  nature 
generous  as  was  Herbert's.  Those  who  have 
experienced  the  same  feelings  of  hopeless 
misery  will  pity  and  forgive,  if,  for  the  time, 
the  usual  tenour  of  his  thoughts  was  brokw 
by  the  violence  of  his  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  month  of  March  had  almost  passed^  and 
still  Sir  Herbert  Mandeville  remained  in  town. 
The  business  which  he  had  urged  as  an  excuse 
for  leaving  the  country,  had  turned  out  any- 
thing but  imaginary.  He  had  not  been  in 
England  since  his  father's  death,  and  there 
was  much  to  be  done  which  could  not  be 
accomplished  in  his  absence.  He  was  over- 
whelmed with  lawyers,  and  papers,  and  all 
their  attendant  annoyances :  and  it  was  not 
the  least  part  of  the  evil  to  be  called  upon 
to  investigate  still  more  closely  the  nature 
of  his  &ther's  culpable  extravagance. 


Strongly  as  Sir  Henry  Mandeville  had 
endeavoTired  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  hu 
son  the  total  ruia  and  confusion  ofbisafiatrB, 
until  this  moment  Herbert  had  no  idea  of 
the  real  extent  of  it,  or  of  the  unparalleled 
generosity  of  that  friend  who  had,  at  the 
time,  rescued  liim  from  poutive  destitution, 
and  by  liis  care  and  judicions  management 
almost  restored  the  property  to  its  original 
splendour.  Few  could  have  had  the  meant 
of  so  doing;    hut  how  very  few  would  have 
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very  moment  when  despair  had  almost  para* 
lyzed  the  mental  powers  of  its  owner. 

Silently  and  unostentatiously  had  this  great 
deed  been  done.  Mr.  Merton  sought  not 
the  applause  of  the  world  —  thai  world 
which  would  only  have  derided,  while  it 
seemed  to  applaud,  a  liberality  so  rare.  He 
contented  himself  with  the  purity  of  his  own 
motives  and  the  recovered  happiness  of  his 
friend,  which  were  a  sufficient  reward  to  him 
for  all  his  sacrifices  and  exertions. 

The  idea  of  a  marriage  between  his  only 
child  and  the  son  of  his  friend  had  been  an 
afterthought  of  Mr.  Morton's,  and  originated 
chiefly  in  his  admiration  of  Herbert.  He 
imagined,  that  with  so  superior  a  person  she 
could  never  be  otherwise  than  happy,  while 
their  union  would  facilitate  his  favourite 
scheme  of  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property 
to  Herbert.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  it 
was  possible  some  disparity  of  mind  might 
exist  between  them— some  want  of  congenial 

n2 
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fceliDg,  which  vould  be  prodnctiTe  of  diuj^ 
pomtment  and  unhappineBS. 

Mr.  Merton  was  a  good,  Btra^htfonrard 
old  man,  quite  nnskilled  in  a^ire  of  tlie 
heart,  or  the  delicate  shades  of  that  pasnon 
which,  more  or  leas,  spreads  its  influence  over 
the  whole  world.  He  thought  it  veiy  oatunl 
that  Isabel  should  be  delighted  with  the  hm- 
band  he  had  pointed  out  to  her  choice— an 
extremely  handsome  man,  and  one  vho  bore 
the  highest  character. 

Herbert  was  generous,  handsome,  and  clever 
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herself.  Her  father  doated  upon  her.  Old 
and  very  infirm,  he  seemed  to  live  again  in 
that  young,  gentle  spirit,  which  gladdened 
his  hearty  and  reconciled  him  to  a  lengthened 
pilgrimage  on  earth :  for  his  health  and  spirits 
were  broken,  and  he  had  but  little  enjoyment 
of  life,  except  from  the  presence  and  caresses 
of  his  child. 

It  is  not  very  surprising  that,  with  these 
feelings  for  Isabel,  Mr.  Merton,  in  the  kind- 
ness and  simplicity  of  his  nature,  should  never 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  others  could  think 
differently  of  her.  He  saw  her  every  day 
in  the  quiet  and  endearing  sphere  of  domestic 
life ;  he  felt  the  soothing  effects  of  her  untir- 
ing affection,  and  her  delicacy  and  forethought 
in  her  attention  to  him,  and  to  his  many  wants 
and  wishes.  It  was  she  who  regulated  his 
household,  and  surrounded  him  with  all  the 
comforts  his  infirm  state  rendered  indispens- 
able ;  it  was  she  who  nursed  him  with  ceaseless 
care  and  tenderness;   she  was  as  a  guardian 
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spirit  to  him  —  an  ai^el  of  lib  and  Uglrt 
horering  round  hia  path,  u  if  to  tvighlea 
and  cheer  the  steps  which  seemed  &tt  beari^f 
him  from  the  worU — he  cared  not  bow  fiv^ 
to  as  her  happiness  was  secured. 

To  his  (laoghter's  msrriage  with  Hcrbcst, 
Mr.  Merton  looked  forward  as  to  the  hanm 
of  bliss  —  OB  to  the  hour  when,  released  from 
all  worldly  care,  be  might  sink  quietly  down 
into  that  long,  last  sleep,  to  whid,  for  M 
many  years,  his  sofferingB  had  taught  him  to 
anticipate  with  the  same  eagerness  with  wbid 
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trial ;  and  he  remained  in  contented  certainty 
that  all  was  for  the  best;  that  his  children 
(as  he  loved  to  call  them)  were  tenderly 
attached  to  each  other ;  and  that  Herbert  was 
as  fortunate  as  he  deserved  to  be  in  having 
gained  the  affections  of  a  girl  who  conld  not 
fail  to  make  as  good  a  wife  as  she  had  been 
a  good  daughter. 

His  pretfy,  golden-haired  Isabel!  How 
proud  he  was — that  excellent  old  man!— as 
he  gazed  upon  her,  and  thought  of  her  futore 
happiness,  and  the  high  station  she  wonM 
assume  when,  by  the  result  of  his  own  fore* 
sight  and  contrivance  (he  would  not  call  it 
noble  and  affectionate  generosity)  she  would 
become  the  wife  of  Sir  Herbert  Mandeville ! 

Such  was  Mr.  Merton — Isabel's  fiither ;  he  to 
whom  Herbert  owed  more  than  he  could  repay : 
and  all  this  noble  benefiEu^tor  asked,  all  he 
wished  for,  was  to  bestow  upon  him  the  trea- 
sure he  prized  so  highly — which  was  so  pre- 
cious in  his  eyes;  all  that  the  doating  fether 
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asked  at  hia  hands  was  the  care  and  ji 
of  bis  only  child.  And  conid  Herbert  aUov 
his  own  selfish  feelings  so  to  take  the  place 
of  every  dictate  of  honour,  gratitnde,  and 
kindness,  as  to  refuse  this  return  for  the  in- 
calculable benefits  conferred  upon  himt — It 
would  be  impossible. 

The  mind  of  Herbert,  tortured  as  it  was  I^ 
bis  unhappy  passion,  revolted  from  the  idea 
of  such  baseness ;  and  he  shaddered  to  T9- 
member  that,  even  for  a  moment,  he  had 
entertained  a  thought  so  unworthy  and  dis- 
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the  country  almost  at  the  same  time  of  his 
departure  from  Mandeville  Court,  he  obtained 
but  little  information  as  to  her  present  occu- 
pations or  future  plans:  he  could  not  even 
hear  when  she  intended  to  come  to  town. 

Lady  Melrose,  though  she  had  marked 
Emily  as  her  prize,  was,  at  the  moment,  too 
much  occupied  with  some  other  scheme,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  which  she  had  less  time 
than  she  imagined  she  was  restricted  to  in  her 
designs  upon  Selwood,  to  throw  away  need- 
lessly more  attention  than  was  required  upon 
Lady  Rosendale's  movements. 

Lady  Melrose  was  now  in  her  glory.  She 
had  not  one  single  instant  to  spare;  from 
morning  to  night,  every  hour  was  marked 
out  for  action,  and  every  energy  of  her  restless 
mind  was  devoted  to  her  one  grand  object. 
Her  table  swarmed  with  letters,  pamphlets, 
parliamentary  reports,  and  every  species  and 
size  of  nondescript  work,  covered  with  very 
thin  blue  or  pink  paper,  and  a  line  on  the 


top  of  the  title  page,  "  To  Ladj  Melroee,  witk 
the  Anthor's  respectful  Complimenta.'' 

Poor  ffoinanl  she  landed  that  thoK  wh* 
sent  them  really  valued  her  good  ofniuoD,  aad 
that  each  brochiire  which  made  its  appeanmee, 
whether  good  or  bad,  needed  the  sanction  of 
her  approbation  before  it  was  laanched  iaio 
itB  ephemenl  existence. 

Endless  was  the  correspondence  this  entaiM 
upon  her;  for,  not  contented  with  aeknow^ 
ledging  every  communication  she  received 
!  such  siilijecta,  she  Jnsisteil  iipon  enlarg- 
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ment  of  the  liberal  cause ;  and  there  was  con* 
eolation  in  the  thought,  that  the  day  would 
come  when  she  might  hope  to  reap  the  reward 
of  her  indefatigable  exertions.  Lady  Melrose 
looked  around  upon  her  table,  loaded  with 
as  much  parliamentary  lumber  as  that  of  a 
cabinet«minister — at  the  endless  packets  of 
notes,  letters,  and  papers,  with  their  windings 
of  red  tape,  and  at  her  huge  black  wooden 
inkstand,  scarcely  fit  for  a  counting-house— 
with  a  smile  of  admiration  and  complacency 
which  she  certainly  would  not  have  bestowed 
upon  the  well-arranged  writing-table  of  Lady 
Frances  Grermaine,  in  her  beautiful  little  bou- 
doir looking  over  the  Green  Park. 

In  the  latter,  every  thing  was  neat  and 
womanly ;  and  if  a  little  affectation  was  visible 
in  the  studied  effect  of  the  costly  ornaments 
which  covered  the  table,  at  least  it  was  grace- 
ful and  appropriate,  though  Lady  Melrose 
would  have  despised  such  trifling  cares  as 
totally  unworthy  of  her  attention.     But  people 


generall;  abiue  any  thing  they  do  not  im- 
deratand ;  and  though  so  peculiar  io  the 
nature  of  her  thoughts  and  pursuits,  Lidy 
Mehx>se,  in  tliis  particular,  did  not  materially 
.  diSer  from  others. 

Lady  Melrose's  amhitiou  was  to  be  thon^ 
clever;  and,  hesides  her  interest  being  M 
materially  at  stake,  she  wished  to  pixnre  her 
amazing  superiority  over  other  women.  She 
pretended  to  despise  all  the  charming  graeti 
and  accomplishments  intended  by  nature  fiir 
,  and  preferred  mixing  herself  u 
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questioned ;  and  daily  and  hourly  she  bestowed 
as  much  of  her  tediousness  on  Sir  Herbert 
Mandeville  as  she  hoped  would  have  the  effect 
of  attaching  him  to  her  way  of  thinking. 

At  the  very  moment  when  she  began  to 
hope  that  her  exertions  in  this  particular  were 
about  to  be  crowned  with  success,  her  expect- 
ation was  suddenly  destroyed  by  Herbert's 
confession  one  morning,  after  a  longer  lecture 
than  usual,  that  he  had  no  intention  what- 
erer  of  entering  into  political  life  at  that 
moment. 

Lady  Melrose  was  thunderstruck.  She 
had  fondly  imagined  that  her  persuasions 
were  beginning  to  produce  the  desired  effect ; 
for  Herbert  never  contradicted  them,  and  his 
passive  air  and  manner  had  beguiled  her  into 
the  belief  that  he  approved  and  coincided  in 
all  her  views. 

Lady  Melrose  might  have  continued  much 
longer  in  this  happy  delusion  if,  on  the  very 
morning  when  her  hopes  were  at  the  highest. 
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in  possession.  He  had  admitted  every  pos- 
sible view  of  the  case  except  that  one,  which 
definitively  extinguished  her  hopes,  namely, 
that  Sir  Herbert  Mandeville  woald  not  come 
forward  for  Selwood. 

Not  the  least  of  Lady  Melrose's  annoyances 
at  this  discovery  was  the  time  which  she  had 
wasted  upon  this  useless  attempt  at  conver- 
sion ;  for  Herbert  had  lately  made  a  practice 
of  calling  upon  her  every  day,  and  time  was  a 
great  object  to  a  woman  whose  whole  heart 
was  given  up  to  political  intrigue. 

Lady  Melrose  had  not  wasted  much  time 
latterly  on  a  point  which^  during  her  stay  at 
Elmestone,  had  given  her  very  serious  un- 
easiness,— the  admiration  of  Herbert  for  Lady 
Rosendale.  Lady  Melrose  knew  and  cared 
so  little  about  such  things,  that  his  having 
quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Somerton,  where 
he  could  have  seen  so  much  of  her,  and  come 
to  London  at  a  dull  time  of  year,  was  to  her  a 
sufficient  proof  of  his  indifference  to  Emily.    He 


had,  iitdeed,  mcDlioDed  tbst  it  wu  on  aeeoBBt 
of  businefls ;  but  aa  lie  was  not  in  parUunen^ 
and  took  no  interest  in  poUtica,  what  could 
his  business  be  ?  What  coold  hare  indoced 
him  to  leave  Mandeville  Coart  in  soch  a 
hurry,  if  he  really  was  in  love  with  Emilj  I 
It  was  impossible.  She  supposed  aha  had 
been  mistaken  in  what  she  had  imagined  aha 
had  seen  in  the  coantry,  and  that  it  wa>  only 
because  there  was  nobody  else  there  at  &» 
moment  that  he  had  paid  Emily  so  moeb 
attention ;  and  in  her  brusqus  way  of  decidiif 
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paid  him  at  Mandeville  Court,  and  which 
before  seemed  to  him  unaccountable.  He 
hated  that  sort  of  woman ;  but  she  was  con- 
nected  in  his  mind  with  ideas  of  Emily,  and 
that  was  sufficient  to  reconcile  him  to  listening 
patiently  to  her  political  rhapsodies,  and  fre- 
quenting a  house  where  he  found  no  society 
congenial  to  his  taste. 

Restless  and  unhappy,  solitude  was  at  times 
so  irksome  to  Mandeville,  that  he  sought 
relief  from  his  own  thoughts  even  in  the  com- 
pany of  those  whose  opinions  and  pursuits 
were  distasteful  to  him;  but  it  was  only  to 
return  again  to  his  home  with  increased  feel- 
ings of  irritation  and  discomfort.  He  could 
do  nothing  ;  even  literature,  his  chief  de- 
light, seemed  at  this  moment  of  alienated 
feeling  to  have  lost  its  charm.  He  could 
not  fix  his  attention  on  any  one'  subject ;  and 
the  business  in  which  he  was  daily  engaged, 
instead  of  arousing  him  from  this  unhappy 
state  of  mind  by  the  necessity  of  exertion  it 


impoBed  upon  him,  vaa  bo  connected  with 
80uI-haiTowing,  and,  to  his  mind,  d^^radiog 
recollections,  that  it  did  but  increase  tlie  mor- 
bid state  of  feeling  which  oppressed  him,  and 
which  subdned  for  the  moment  the  high  utd 
energetic  powers  of  his  mind. 

Manderille  had  suffered  his  wild  panion  for 
Emily  to  take  such  deep  root  in  his  heart, — 
he  had  brooded  so  constantly  over  the  idea  of 
the  beautiful  imi^  his  memory  preaeoted 
to  him,  that  each  hour  it  became  more  dear 
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the  temptation  against  his  sense  pf  right,  and 
the  warnings  of  his  better  jadgment,  and  con* 
tinaed  to  foster  the  love  which  he  knew  must 
eventually  cause  his  misery.  His  sin  waa 
upon  his  own  head ;  and  to  submit,  and 
silently  endure  the  torture  of  his  mind,  was. 
the  only  course  such  infatuation  had  leflt  to 
him. 

Agnes  had  written,  as  she  had  promised; 
and  her  letters  were  Herbert's  only  comfort. 
There  was  a  sadness  in  their  tone  whicl^ 
soothed  his  perturbed  spirit,  and  harmonised 
with  his  present  feelings.  Without  professing, 
to  advise  or  to  comfort,  her  letters  did  both» 
None  but  one  who  loved  could  have  so  nicely 
discriminated,  and  contrived  to  pour  balm^ 
upon  the  wound  which  had  never  been  laid 
bare  to  her. 

Aware  of  Herbert's  affection  for  Emily,, 
Agnes  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  cause  of 
unhappiness  to  him,  though  the  obstacle  still 
remained  a  secret  to  her.    She  was  fietr  from 

VOL.  II.  o 


diviniDg  its  nature.  Had  ahe  lieeii  able  to  do 
M>,  perhaps  she  miglit  not  have  shewn  hendf 
so  zealous  in  his  cause ;  for  Agnes  was  too 
right-minded  not  to  have  condenmed,  even 
vhile  she  pitied,  the  smallest  deriation  firom 
the  stnugfatforvard  path  of  rectitade  and 
honour. 

Agnes  would  have  felt  for  the  innocent 
cause  of  so  mnch  woe,  —  the  young  and  un- 
taught Isabel,  so  loving,  and  yet  unloved; 
her  heart  would  have  yearned  towards  her 
nathv.     But  9 
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affliction  ;  and  could  she  withhold  it  from 
him  ?  Could  she,  whose  own  heart  was  break- 
ing with  hidden  sorrow,  refuse  to  another  the 
solace  he  asked  from  her  in  his  miseiy,  and 
that  other  the  being  she  had  loved  so  fondly  ? 
None  but  such  as  have  never  known  love 
for  aught  but  themselves, — who  are  incapable 
of  a  generous  impulse,  —  and  who  are  without 
one  touch  of  romance  in  their  mind,  one  spark 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  friendship  in  their  na- 
ture, could  condemn  the  devotion  of  Agnes. 


CHAPTER  XVII  i. 


It  would  be  invidioos  to  particularue  whicb 
of  the  very  fioe  houses  that  are  to  be  fonsd 
in  GroBvenor  Square  was  the  one  which  bad 

the  honour  of  becomiiig  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
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be.  The  largest  house  that  was  to  be  disposed 
of  was  secured  at  an  enormous  rent,  and  she 
arrived  in  town  fully  prepared  to  be  enchanted 
with  all  she  saw. 

Great  was  Mrs.  Robinson's  dismay  when 
she  was  ushered  into  her  new  drawing-room. 
She  expected  magnificence,  she  found  only 
comfort.  The  house  had  been  taken  fur- 
nished, and  the  agent,  not  willing  to  dismantle 
the  rooms  without  more  express  orders,  had 
contented  himself  with  such  additions  as  would 
have-*  satisfied  any  one  else^  but  which  only 
seemed  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  Mrs.  Robin* 
son's  wrath  upon  the  occasion.  To  imagine 
that  she  would  put  up  with  faded  blue  da- 
mask, and  old-fashioned  frames  to  the  look- 
ing-glasses, when  she  had  quite  money  enough 
to  new-fiimish  every  house  in  the  square !  — 
The  idea  was  degrading. 

The  first  check  Mrs.  Robinson's  admiration 
for  the  "  aristocracy"  had  ever  received,  was 
the  unwillins:  conviction  which  forced   itself 


apon  ber  miad  tbat  thU  identical  fbrnitore 
wliieh  she  pronounced  to  be  "  abaJtiby," 
"  mean,"  "  paltry,"  and  npOD  which  she 
befitowed  every  other  epithet  which  she  con* 
ceived  to  be  expressive  of  contempt,  had 
belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  who, 
with  his  funily,  had  constantly  occnpied  tbe 
house  until  his  departure  for  Italy,  where  he 
intended  remuning  some  time.  That  a  **  real 
lord,"  — an  earl,  too, — should  have  been  con- 
tented with  such  things,  puzzled  Mrs.  Robin- 
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blended  together  in  her  imagination.  At  all 
events,  she  resolved  that  while  the  house 
belonged  to  her  there  should  not  be  any 
thing  left  undone  that  money  could  accom- 
plish. 

For  the  first  fortnight  after  her  arrival 
nothing  could  be  -  more  delightful  than  the 
constant  succession  of  gaudy  things  which 
were  daily  submitted  to  her  inspection,  and 
which  she  selected  most  carefully  according 
to  their  value.  The  dearest,  of  ocmrse,  were 
the  best;  and  by  the  time  the  rooms  were 
completed,  they  presented  as  great  an  abun*> 
dance  of  finery  as  the  good  nature  of  her 
upholsterer  (whose  fault  was  a  penchant^  for 
over-gorgeousness)  could  allow  Mrs.  Robin- 
son's ideas  of  furnishing  to  engraft  upon  his 
own  good  taste. 

At  last  the  rooms  were  finished;  all  was 
right;  gold  glittered  upon  every  thing;  and 
velvet  and  brocade  were^  as  Mrs.  Robinson 
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expressed  it,  "  used  lo  common."  Nothing 
could  be  more  expensive,  more  ehowy,  ud 
less  pretty  than  the  four  fine  drawing-roomt, 
throDgh  irfaich  Mrs.  Robinson  walked  at  least 
twenty  times  a-day,  in  order  to  admire  their 
grandear,  and  think  upon  the  wonders  her 
new  residence  was  to  effect  towards  gainmg 
her  an  entrance  into  "  fashionable  life." 

But  still,  like  the  promised  land,  these  won- 
ders ever  seemed  at  a  distance.  Mrs.  Robia- 
son  had  now  been  three  weeks  in  town  and 
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have  contaminated  the  more  refined  and  aris- 
tocratic air  which  Mrs.  Robinson  believed  she 
breathed  in  Grosvenor  Square. 

Of  coarse  their  invitations  q|iared  the  same 
fate.  The  kind,  well-meant  note  from  some 
old  friend  **  to  dine  with  them  quietly,"  was 
indignantly  tossed  aside.  Mrs.  Robinson  did 
not  want  to  do  any  ^thing  *•  quietly"  now. 
And  the  pressing  request  from  one  of  the 
hated  tribe  of  Gtreens  and  Browns,  **  that  the 
girls  would  call  upon  them  some  morning  to 
help  her  daughters  to  settle  about  a  dance 
they  were  going  to  get  up/'  experienced  no 
better  success.  Those  days  of  simple  enjoy- 
ment were  gone  by ;  —  days  when  they  were 
not  ashamed  of  being  merry  and  amused, 
though  it  was  in  a  house  in  Wimpole  Street, 
and  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  set 
now  proscribed.  Every  thing  was  altered. 
Belinda  drew  herself  up,  and  talked  of  Al- 
macks' ;  and  Anastasia,  desponding  and  senti- 

o2 


mental,  pretended  indifference  to  every  thing 
end  every  person  save  the  still  r^;retted 
Captain  Sims. 

Bat  the  days  passed  on,  and  no  change  fw 
the  better  appeared.  Not  a  mnrmnr  escaped 
their  lips,  but  in  secret  they  had  long  began 
to  wonder  why  they  were  so  mnch  more  dull 
than  formerly.  The  splendour  of  thrir  new 
honse  had  grown  &miliar  to  them.  Once 
Belinda  had  ventured  to  remark  that  goM 
soon  tarnished  in  London,  end  she  hoped  the 
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last  week  to  her  house,  and  the  servants  had 
not  received  any  positive  orders  as  to  when 
she  might  be  expected. 

Lady  MeLrose  was  come  to  town ;  but  Mrs. 
Robinson  had  not  been  able  to  see  her  when 
she  had  first  called,  and  even  she  felt  a  little 
shy  about  making  a  second  attempt  so  soon, 
as  Lady  Melrose  had  not  returned  her  visit. 

Still,  the  consciousness  of  her  grandeur,  and 
her  house,  and  her  fine  acquaintances,  sup- 
ported her  for  the  moment,  and  gave  her 
strength  to  withstand  all  uncomfortable  ideas 
when  they  presented  themselves,  though  it 
scarcely  reconciled  her  to  having  no  prospect 
of  amusement  beyond  a  daily  drive  in  the 
Park  in  her  barouche  and  four,  with  two  out- 
riders. But  there,  at  least,  every  body  stared, 
and,  she  was  sure^  took  her  for  **  somebody  ;" 
so  she  continued  to  display  herself  to  their 
admiring  eyes  with  her  two  daughters,  who, 
rather  than  not  be  seen  in  all  their  finery. 
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sliirered  contentedly  in  the  cold  Mardi  nind 
fbr  at  least  two  hours  ever;  day. 

One  evening,  when  th^  were  retnroiif 
from  thar  drive,  looking  more  dtsconsolale 
than  ever,  Mrs.  Robinson  was  agreeaUf 
startled  by  an  exclamation  from  Belinda,  who 
had  the  quickest  eyes  of  the  party. 

"  Oh !  mamma,  I  am  sure  Lady  Roaendile 
will  be  here  soon  ;  only  look,  there  is  Hr. 
Frederick  Marsden.'' 

Mrs.  Robinson  did  look,  and  most  eertiuiily 
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recalled  to  his  mind  the  miseries  of  that  day 
when  he  had  undergone  the  ceremony  of  a 
Robinson*  dinner.  The  smile  of  derision  was 
still  npon  his  lips  as,  on  taming  down  the 
nearest  street  to  avoid  them,  he  unexpectedly 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Herbert 
Mandeville. 

**  Mandeville !  my  dear  fellow,  how  are 
you?*'  exclaimed  he,  frankly  holding  out  his 
hand.  Frederick  had  heard  from  his  &ther 
of  the  abrupt  departure  of  Herbert  from  Man- 
deville Court,  and,  therefore,  readily  adopted 
the  general  impression  that  his  attentions  to 
Emily  ^'  meant  nothing  ;  **  and  being  no 
longer  jealous,  he  could  afford  to  be  gentle- 
manlike. 

**Ah,  Marsden,  is  that  you?" — Herbert 
felt  the  name  thrill  through  him  as  he  pro- 
nounced it.  —  "  When  did  you  come  ?  " 

"  Only  yesterday.  I  stayed  a  few  days  at 
Paris  on  my  way  over." 


"  Are  there  many  people  there  ?  Were  yon 
very  gay  ?  "  asked  Herbert,  not  knowing  very 
well  what  to  Bay  nest. 

"  Yes,  it  was  very  full.  Where  are  yoa 
staying  r* 

"  In  Albemarle  Street  —  and  you?" 

"  I  suppose  I  must  take  up  my  abode  with 
my  father,  though  it  is  rather  a  bore." 

"  I  did  not  know  Colonel  Maraden  bad  i 
honse  in  town,"  replied  Herbert,  not  a  little 
anxious  for  him  to  be  more  explicit. 
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been  living  not  to  know  that  they  are  all 
here?" 

''And  Mrs.  Belmont  —  is  she  come  too?" 
said  Herbert ;  and  his  voice  was  so  unsteady 
that  Frederick  suddenly  imagined  he  had 
discovered  something,  and  grew  more  com- 
municative. 

''  She  is  come  also,  and  intends  staying 
here  as  long  as  Lady  Rosendale  remains  in 
town.  I  managed  to  get  my  leave  of  absence 
sooner  than  I  expected,  and  my  father  settled 
to  meet  me  here.  It  seems  Lady  Rosendale 
did  not  like  staying  at  Somerton  by  herself, 
and  so  they  came  up  together.  Are  you 
going  towards  home?"  continued  Frederick; 
"  if  so,  I  will  walk  back  with  you." 

And  he  put  his  arm  through  Herbert's,  for 
he  was  in  a  most  amiable  mood  at  the  idea  of 

> 

the  discovery  he  had  made.  Herbert  speedily 
recovered  his  composure  of  manner,  and  by 
the  time  they  reached  the  door  of  the  hotel 
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the  young  men  were  better  frieads  than  they 
had  ever  been  before. 

Independent  of  their  mutual  suspicione, 
Herbert  and  Frederick  had  never  liked  each 
other.  Each  acknowledged  the  brilliant  qra- 
lities  of  the  other,  but  there  was  a  Trant  of 
unison  in  their  views  and  feelings  which 
prevented  any  cordiaUty  between  tliem.  Fre- 
derick was,  in  a  certain  degree,  afraid  of 
Herbert ;  and  the  latter  had  too  easily  pene- 
trated the  darker  shades  of  Frederick's  ctHb. 
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certainly  could  not  have  existed  had  he  not 
been  folly  persuaded  of  her  indifference  to  him. 
Herbert  re-entered  his  hotel  with  a  feeling 
which  he  dared  not  analyze.    The  air  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  cleared ;  his  room  no  longer 
looked  so  desolate,  and  he  felt  as  if  a  weight 
had  been  removed  from  his  breast.     To  be 
once  again  in  the  same  place  with  Emily, — to 
see  all  those  with  whom  she  was  accustomed 
to  associate,  was  in  itself  such  a  blessing,  that 
at  that  moment  his  thoughts  scarcely  extended 
further.    And  all  this  had  occurred  as  if  acci- 
dentally.     He  had  in  no  way  been  instru- 
mental in  brining  it  about;    he  could  not, 
therefore,  perceive  any  great  objections  to  his 
taking   advantage  of  a  combination    of  cir- 
cumstances over  which  he  had  exercised  no 
control. 

Herbert,  in  the  confusion  of  thoughts  and 
feelings  occasioned  by  what  he  had  heard, 
partly  forgot  his  good   resolutions,  but  still 
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was  too  much  sTrare  of  the  error  he  was  about 
to  commit  to  attempt  to  delade  himself.  He 
knew  what  his  own  course  ought  to  be,  and 
could  not  stoop  to  the  usual  resource  of  the 
weak  and  Ticious,  who  hope  to  cover  with 
the  fiimsy  veil  of  sophistry  the  fiillacy  of  the 
arguments  they  advance  tn  &TOur  of  a  line  gf 
conduct  their  conscience  condemns. 

It  was  certiunly  very  unworthy  of  sudt  a 
mind  as  Herbert's  to  hesitate  at  such  a  mo- 
ment ;    and    yet  the  arrival  of  Emily  bad 
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spare  him  the  additional  pang  that  the  peace 
of  mind  of  another  had  been  endangered 
through  him. 

Had  Herbert  been  capable  at  that  moment 
of  mature  reflection,  he  would  have  been  the 
first  to  have  pointed  out  the  course  that  re- 
mained for  him  to  pursue  as  the  only  one 
suited  to  a  man  of  honour.  But»  since  he  had 
abandoned  himself  to  his  all-engrossing  pas- 
sion,  he  had  lost  much  of  his  energy  and 
decision.  His  powers  of  reasoning  seemed 
suspended,  and  he  was  &st  losing  that  feeling 
of  self-respect  which  supports  and  consoles 
under  the  greatest  difficulties  and  afflictions. 
He  resolved  upon  a  middle  course :  he  would 
not  seek  Emily ;  he  would  never  call  upon  her, 
and  would  carefully  abstain  from  accepting 
any  invitations  to  places  where  he  was  likely 
to  meet  her ;  but  he  would  go  and  see  Ag^es 
and  the  children:  and  already  he  had  deter- 
mined that  Frederick  should  no  longer  feel  the 


effects  of  his  coolness  in  the  very  raodento 
friendship  which  had  hitherto  existed  between 
them  ; — he  would  be  more  kind,  more  con- 
ciliating in  hie  manner  towards  him;  bewonld 
make  him  a  companion  on  all  possible  occa- 

It  was  gratifjin^  to  Herbert  to  think  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  shew  kindness  and 
attention  to  any  one  of  the  name  of  Marsden. 
He  would  not  at  the  moment  admit  a  thought 
of  the  impracticability  of  this  scheme,  or  see 
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conviction  that  upon  its  nearer  approach  it 
would  still  be  time  to  fly. 

This  resolution  was  the  result  of  a  long  and 
tortuous  chain  of  thought,  in  which  Herbert 
indulged  as  he  sat  alone  during  the  whole 
evening  of  that  eventful  day  on  which  he  had 
met  Frederick  Marsden^  and  learned  the  fact 
of  Emily's  arrival.  To  a  disinterested  judge 
it  would  have  appeared  a  step  full  of  peril, 
and  even  Herbert  was  not  satisfied  with  his 
decision  ;  but  such  as  it  was,  he  was  resolved 
to  persevere  in  it. 

Resolved!  —  Alas  for  the  stability  of  man's 
resolution,  where  the  woman  he  loves  is  the 
cause  of  his  hesitation!  Before  that  same 
hour  on  the  following  evening  Herbert  had 
called  upon  Agnes,  and  walked  with  her  to 
see  Lady  Rosendale,  apologized  for  his  abrupt 
departure  from  the  country,  for  which  he 
gave  every  reason  but  the  true  one ;  in  short, 
said  every  thing  he  ought  not  and  did  not 
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mean  to  have  said,  and  retarned  to  his  home 
to  grieve  over  his  folly,  and  to  find  that 
be  lored  Emily  even  more  madly  thaa 
before. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


It  has  seldom  fitllen  to  the  lot  of  woman  to 
^'come  out"  in  the  world  under  such  bright 
auspices  as  Lady  Rosendale.  Already  was 
her  first  appearance  looked  forward  to  with 
a  variety  of  contending  emotions.  There  were 
mothers,  with  four  or  five  daughters,  the 
youngest  of  whom  had  been  out  for  several 
years,  who  did  not  hail  with  delight  the  rise 
of  so  brilliant  a  star ;  while  others,  on  the 
contrary,  who    had    several    sons,  to  whom 
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fortunes  would  have  been  most  aeceptaUc, 
contemplated,  with  no  small  pleasure,  Ae 
poBsibility  of  their  captirating  the  baren. 

Many  of  the  great  ladies,  who  had  for  bom 
time  been  made  painfully  aware  that  ttt 
zenith  of  their  power  was  paat,  and  bad  litdi 
more  to  retire  upon  than  the  iclal  of  Aai 
faded  youth  and  fashion,  were  too  Ii*ppy  it 
the  proepect  of  any  thing  in  which  they  coaU 
have  a  share  that  might  produce  a  aenaatiaB, 
and  resolved  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  Ai 
r  Countess,  to  give  I'tles  m  her  honour. 
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be,  and  were  profuse  in  their  offers  of  kind- 
ness and  assistance. 

.  While  the  arrival  of  Emily  was  thus  hailed 
by  the  ostensible  leaders  of  fashionable  life, 
she  met  with  no  less  attention  from  another 
class,  who,  belonging  to  neither  of  the  former, 
still  associate  with  both — who  move  on  in  their 
course  with  quiet  dignity,  neither  seeking 
nor  avoiding,  neither  condemning  nor  imi- 
tating, the  faults  and  follies  of  those  who 
surround  them,  and  who,  contented  with  the 
noiseless  fulfilment  of  their  duties,  and  their 
own  innate  sense  of  the  beauty  of  goodness, 
never  intrude  it  upon  others,  nor  seek  to 
enhance  its  value  in  themselves  by  officiously 
pointing  out  the  deficiencies  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  such  characters 
are  not  to  be  found;  though  rare,  they  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  world — even  in  the 
London  world, — and  are  at  once  the  oma- 


ment  and  the  support  of  the  d«T^ed  drele  ia 
which  they  mo7e. 

Into  this  socie^,  widely  di£ferii^^  in  ib 
component  parta,  yet  forining  opcm  the  wbeiit 
•o  attractive  a  ecme  to  a  yoimg  and  ino- 
perienced  girl,  Emily  Roeendale  wai  bov 
introduced.  Courted  alike  by  the  yoang  aad 
the  old,  the  excellent  and  the  worthhw, 
Emily  smiled  apon  all,  and  for  the  momol 
viewed  all  in  the  tame  &Toarable  light.  Vi* 
sitors  flocked  to   ber  door:    her   taUe  wm 
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professions  of  friendship  which  assailed  her 
on  every  side.  Lady  Mary  knew  better  of 
what  the  world  was  composed,  and  though 
unfits  from  her  yielding  gentleness  and  habits 
of  retirement,  to  cope  with  difficulties,  she 
still  had  decision  enough,  where  Emily  was 
concerned,  to  adopt  the  course  which  she  fislt 
would  be  most  to  her  advantage. 

The  first  care  of  Lady  Mary  was  to  shield 
her  precious  charge  from  all  doubtfril  or 
injurious  acquaintances.  She  at  once  declined 
all  offers  of  chaperonage,  and  announced  her 
intention  of  taking  her  out  herself  as  &r 
as  her  health  would  permit;  and  should  the 
fatigue  prove  too  mucji  for  her,  Mrs.  Belmont 
or  Lady  Monteith  would  be  always  at  hand 
to  relieve  her. 

Emily  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
going  out  with  Lady  Monteith;  she  had 
formed  a  real  attachment  to  this  amiable  and 
charming  woman,  who,  on  her  side,  fully 
returned  her  affection. 


'*  My  dear  Emily,  how  I  should  like  to 
be  you!"  exclaimed  Lucy  Mareden  to  her 
cousin,  having  completed  her  examination  at 
8  beautiful  fancy  dresa  she  waB  to  vear  that 
evening. 

"  Should  you,  Lucy  ?  I  am  certainly  Toy 
happy.  But  are  you  not  so  also?  And  too 
have  a  sister,"  contiuned  Emily,  with  a  half 
sigh. 

"Ohtyes,  indeed,  I  am  happy — 1  did  not 
mean  that:  but  I  should  Just  like  to  be  you 
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listlessness  in  her  manner  than  nsaally  ap- 
peared. "  Who  do  you  mean  by  *  every 
body?'" 

"  Why,  all  the  people.  There  were  the  Mon- 
teiths,  and  Lady  Frances  Germaine,  and  Mrs. 
Cleveland^  and  Lady  Melrose,  and  hundreds 
of  other  people,  last  night,  who  said  a  party 
would  be  nothing  without  you ;  and  as  to  Lord 
Clanmore,  all  the  time  I  was  dancing  with  him 
he  did  nothing  but  watch  the  comer  where  you 
were  sitting,  and  hoped  you  would  not  go  away 
before  the  two  next  waltzes  were  over,  as  you 
were  engaged  to  him  for  the  third.  And 
you  did  go  away — he  must  have  been  very 
sorry." 

Lucy  thought  it  a  great  pity  to  make  Lord 
Clanmore  *'  very  sorry." 

"  Oh!  it  was  only  Lord  Clanmore,  then?" 
said  Emily,  with  a  little  disappointment  in 
her  tone.  Though  evidently  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer^ Lord  Clanmore  was  not  her  **  every 
body." 


"  Yea;  yoa  cannot  think  irlist  a  piece  i^ 
•work  he  made  about  it.  He  is  very  hancbonw 
—  do  70U  not  tliink  bo  7" 

"No — yes — I  believe  he  is  mourned  bo," 
replied  Emily,  correcting  herseH  Lord  Cfan- 
moTe  was  rather  short,  and  extremely  dtak : 
it  was  perhaps  not  exactly  the  s^le  of  bean^ 
which  she  admired. 

"  It  is  nearly  the  hour  for  oar  fide  I  tliU, 
Lncy?" 

"  It  is  not  three  o'clock  yet,"  said  Lncy; 
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much  admired/'  she  did  not  feel  quite  happy — 
not  so  happy  as  she  had  been  the  first  few 
days  after  her  arrival  in  town.  She  had  not 
seen  Herbert  for  a  week — that  is,  she  had 
not  seen  him  to  speak  to ;  for,  whereyer  i^ 
went,  she  was  sure  to  eatdi  a  most  tantalizing 
glimpse  of  him. 

The  n^ht  before,  while  she  was  dancing, 
she  had  seen  Herbert  nearly  all  the  time  the 
quadrille  had  lasted,  standing  a  little  way 
from  her;  but  when  it  was  over  he  had 
vanished,  and  she  did  not  behold  him  agahu 
Once  she  thought  she  had  heard  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  but  the  crowd  was  so  great  Ae 
could  not  get  through  it;  and  when  it  dis- 
persed, then  he  was  not  visible,  and  she 
had  found  out  she  was  excessively  tired,  and 
had  gone  home,  which  was  the  cause  of  poor 
Lord  Clanmore  losing  his  waltz. 

At  the  Opera  it  had  been  just  the  same: 
Herbert  had  certainly  gone  there,  for  Frede- 
rick Marsden  had  mentioned  his  having  told 
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him  something  a  moment  before ;  bat  he  bad 
given  up  paying  bis  usual  visit  to  ber  box, 
and  Emily  no  longer  felt  the  same  entfaoriasm 
about  the  singing,  which  at  first  she  had 
thought  enchanting. 

Itseemed,  too,  that  Herbert  never  rode  bow; 
for  Emily  daily  spent  two  hours,  at  least,  on 
horseback  in  the  Park,  and  yet  they  bad  not 
met,  which  was  very  astonishing :  bat  so  it 
had  happened  ;  and  Emily,  who  liked  to  meei 
Sir  Herbert  Mandeville  better  than  any  one 
else,  was,  at  that  mooicnt.  not  guile  so  much 
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done  something  to  annoy  him.  Perhaps  he 
was  displeased  with  her  for  being  so  fond  of 
dancing  and  going  out — perhaps  he  thought 
it  frivolous.  She  had  often  heard  him  speak 
as  if  he  did  not  much  value  that  sort  of 
amusement,  and  she  half  determined  that  she 
would  not  go  to  the  ball  that  night.  But 
then,  he  would  never  know  her  reason  for 
staying  away :  and,  besides,  she  would  lose 
the  chance  of  meeting  him,  and  she  felt 
anxious  to  hear  what  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  long  absence.  They  had  been  such 
good  friends  just  before,  and  he  had  appeared 
so  pleased  to  accompany  her  in  her  rides  with 
Agnes  and  her  cousins;  and  now  he  never 
joined  them.  The  only  time  she  had  met  him 
was  one  day  when  Lord  Clanmore  and  several 
other  people  were  riding  with  her.  Perhaps 
he  disliked  Lord  Clanmore.  This  idea  cer- 
tainly did  not  increase  her  liking  for  her  new 
admirer,  and  she  determined  that  she  would 
not  talk  much  to  him. 
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How  long  Emily  would  hwn  panacd  liar 
nflectioDS  is  very  oncertaia ;  but  four  o'eloA 
had  strnck,  and  her  consiDB  were  at  the  daor 
before  she  recollected  that  she  had  stiQ  to 
put  on  her  habit,  if  she  intended  to  b^^  tiM 
tide  which  might  be  the  means  of  her  agaia 
meeting  him  who  she  now  fdt  eooscioaa  WM 
the  sole  object  of  all  her  tboogbts. 

The;  were  soon  mounted ;  and,  with  Pred^ 
rick,  the  three  ladies  proceeded  to  the  VmA, 
where  Lady  Rosendale  no  sooner  appeared 
than    ^iio    was    surroumled.   as    usual,    by 
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ment  to  effect  this  arrangement.  Frederick, 
whose  vanity  was  ezcessive,  was  not  slow  in 
perceiring  the  sensation  which  Emily  had 
produced  in  London ;  and  in  conseqnence  of 
it,  she  had  began  to  rise  rapidly  in  his  esti- 
mation. He  saw  that  it  increased  his  im- 
portance in  the  world  of  fashion  to  be 
constantly  seen  with  her,  and  he  affected  a 
greater  intimacy  than  before.  He  had  even 
gone  the  length  of  receiving  some  broad  hints 
upon  the  subject,  in  the  shape  of  quizzing, 
from  some  of  his  friends,  without  attempting 
to  contradict  their  assertions.  He  deemed 
it  politic  that  the  suspicions  of  the  world,  as 
to  the  position  in  which  he  stood  with  regard 
to  Emily,  should  not  be  too  decidedly  nega- 
tived, as  the  circulation  of  such  a  report 
would  effectually  keep  many  at  a  distance, 
even  if  it  did  not  remove  all  competitors  for 
her  hand. 

Frederick    knew    well    the    avidity    with 
which  any  rumour  of  Emily's  being  engaged 
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would  be  seized  upon  by  manceuvring  mo- 
thers, who  might  hope  to  catch  some  etrsj 
coronet  for  their  daughters  if  once  the  heireM 
WBB  disposed  of.  Already  more  than  one 
whisper  had  reached  his  ear,  and  h^  wai 
certain  that  very  soon  tlie  report  of  his  en- 
gagement to  bis  C0U9IQ  would  be  firmly 
believed.  It  was,  therefore,  his  greatest  care 
to  display,  upon  every  occasion,  the  influence 
he  possessed  ;  and  in  the  state  of  Emily's 
mind,  the  opportunities  were  iiinumenible. 
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Clanmore  never  fancied  himself  in  the  way, 
or  supposed  any  thing  but  what  he  wished. 
He  thought  of  Emily,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  and  how  much  he  should  like  to  have 
such  a  wife ;  but  he  had  not  known  her  long 
enough  to  propose  to  her  yet.  His  love  was 
not  of  that  melancholy  kind  which  makes 
the  unhappiness  of  those  who  feel  it,  and  too 
often  also  o!  its  object.  He  never  foresaw 
any  difficulties,  and  meant  to  propose  in  due 
time.  If  she  accepted  him,  he  would  be  the 
^^  happiest  man  alive!"  and  if  be  was  re- 
jected, why  he  had  not  as  yet  thought  much 
about  that:  but  if  she  did,  probably  the  most 
serious  consequence  would  be  his  going 
abroad  for  a  few  months.  In  the  meanwhile, 
neither  envy  nor  jealousy  disturbed  his  peace 
of  mind.  He  looked  forward  every  morning 
•to  meeting  her  in  the  Park,  and  every  even- 
ing to  dancing  with  her  at  a  ball:  further 
than  that,  at  present,  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  of  looking. 
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Such  was  the  man  who  occniMed  the  moch- 
envied  place  hj  the  «de  of  Emily's  bone, 
as  they  rode  op  and  dovn  the  Park  im  that 
fine  bright  erening,  when  it  was  natnial  k 
suppose  that  every  one  who  liked  ridinp  it 
London  woald  make  their  appearance.  Ami 
yet,  though  the  Park  was  veiy  fall,  it  seemed  to 
Emily  as  if  they  met  nobody — nobody  worA 
looking  at  How  wearying  it  was  to  take  n 
many  turns  up  and  down,  and  to  see  na  «■■ 
there,  hat  those  same  tiresome  people  i^ 

ipeared  to   be   always   riding   in    the 
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Rosendale.  What  could  haye  led  him  to 
imagine  the  contrary?  Was  she  not  the 
centre  of  all  attraction — the  richest,  both  in 
beauty  and  in  wealth,  of  all  the  heiresses 
who  had  ever  appeared?  Were  not  all 
the  women  dying  with  envy  at  her  at- 
tractions, and  all  the  men  with  love?  Did 
he  not  see  her  by  his  side,  and  obsenre 
the  passing  look  of  admiration  which  her 
beauty  elicited  from  the  gay  groups  as  they 
passed?  And  was  she  not  better  dressed, 
better  mounted,  and  more  lovely  on  horse- 
back, than  any  other  woman  in  the  Park? 
How  could  Lord  Clanmore,  or  any  one  else, 
have  imaged  that  Emily  was  unhappy  ? 

And  yet,  so  it  was.  A  week  seems  very 
short  when  we  are  amused,  or  even  when 
our  minds  are  at  peace;  but  it  is  long  and 
weary  when  it  is  spent  in  watching  and 
anxiety — when  each  day  seems  to  bring  with 
it  a  fresh  disappointment.     A  week  like  this 
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is  very  long,  and  poor  Emilj  thought  so  too. 
She  vaa  now  growing  tired  of  every  tbii^ 
and  every  body,  and  particularly  of  Lord 
Claiunore  and  her  ride ;  when,  as  if  in  {nty 
to  her  feelings  of  discomfort,  Kr  Herbert 
Mandeville  appeared,  juBt  as  she  had  de- 
cided that  another  day  of  vexation  was  to  be 
added  to  the  former. 

Sir  Herbert  was  riding  with  Mrs.  Belmont, 
and  both  immediately  joined  Lady  Roaeo- 
dale. 

*'  Agnes,  I  did  not  know  you  were  coming 
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''It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  Sir 
Herbert,"  observed  Emily,  in  a  tone  she 
intended  for  that  of  complete  indifference. 

''  I  have  been  so  mach  occupied — so  tor- 
mented with  business  this  last  week,"  replied 
Herbert. 

Emily's  heart  beat  quicker: — he  had,  then, 
observed  that  it  was  a  whole  week  since  he 
had  seen  her  ? 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  ball  to-night.  Sir 
Herbert?"  she  ventured  to  ask,  though  she 
stooped  to  settle  her  habit  at  the  same  time. 
Herbert's  reply,  however,  was  but  too  audible. 

''  No,  Lady  Rosendale ;  I  am  tired  of  balls : 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  go  out  again  this 
season." 

The  season  seemed  to  Emily  suddenly  come 
to  an  end.  She  could  not,  at  the  moment, 
find  any  thing  she  could  manage  to  say ;  but 
Lord  Clanmore,  tired  of  being  so  long  silent, 
saved  her  the  trouble. 

''  What  do  you  say,  Mandeville  ?    No  more 
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balls!  VVhjr,  wliat  can  yon  mean?  Ijfe  ia 
not  worth  haviDg  withont  a  ball  nov  nd 
then.  And  ti>-Diglit — oh!  yon  mnst  come  to- 
night— it  is  a  fancy  ball,  and  I  expect  ve 
shall  have  such  fun :  that  glorioas  voman, 
Mrs.  Robinson,  is  going  as  the  Queen  of 
Sheba.  She  is  sach  a  treat,  with  all  her 
colours,  joBt  as  if  she  had  been  dipped  into 
n  rainbow.  I  expect  she  will  be  capital  to- 
night; I  would  not  miss  it  for  a  thousand 
jKiunds.    Come,   Mandeville — say  youll  go, 
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eagerly;  then  checking  herself,  she  added, 
"  I  am  sure  Lady  Monteith  will  do  any  thing 
to  oblige  Sir  Herbert/' 

*'  There  now,  Mandeville,  you  have  no 
excuse.  Lady  Rosendale  orders  you  to  go, 
and  you  know  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  one  to  think  of  disobeying  her  com- 
mands." 

'<  WeU,  then,  I  thmk  I  wUl  go,"  said 
Herbert,  who  eoold  not  withstand  the  delight 
Emily's  words  had  given  him. 

**  That's  right!"  exclaimed  Lord  Clanmore, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  the  deepest  con- 
sequence to  him. 

Another  turn,  and  Herbert  had  left  them ; 
he  pleaded  having  letters  to  write,  and  took 
his  leave  of  the  party,  which  Emily  suddenly 
discovered  was  the  pleasantest  she  had  ever 
ridden  with. 

'^  That  is  the  nicest  fellow  in  town!"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Clanmore,  with  enthusiasm,  as 
Herbert  cantered  away  before  them.     **  What 
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a  pity  he  shuts  himself  ap  so  mach !  Then 
is  no  one  like  him  !" 

"  Have  you  known  him  long?"  asked  Mn. 
Belmont. 

"Oh,  yes!  we  travelled  together;  and 
though  certainly  I  was  not  quite  up  to  all  bis 
literary  lore,"  said  he,  with  a  langh,  "  yet  I 
never  had  so  agreeable  a  companion.  By 
heavens,  what  a  temper  he  has!  Nothing 
puts  him  out.  And  so  kind-hearted !  I  wirit 
he  did  not  seem  so  low  as  he  does  sometimes. 
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I  must  be  off.  Good  morning.  Lady  Rosen- 
dale.  I  shall  ha^e  the  honour  of  seeing  you 
to-night,  and  hope  I  may  have  the  further 
honour  of  dancing  with  you,  if  you  will  con- 
descend to  remember  our  engagement." 

And  the  lively  young  man  bowed  good- 
naturedly  to  all  the  party,  and  rode  off. 

"What  a  rattle!"  said  Frederick,  who 
always  felt  cast  into  the  back-ground  by  Lord 
Clanmore's  boyish  nonsense. 

"  Yes,  but  very  agreeable,  and  very  hand- 
some too,"  replied  Emily,  with  spirit.  She 
was  quite  alive  to  Lord  Clanmore's  merits, 
now  that  he  had  praised  Herbert. 

"  I  told  you  he  was  very  handsome,  Emily," 
said  Lucy  Marsden;  *'but  you  never  would 
look  at  him  before." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  answered  Emily,  with  a  sweet 
smile ;  "  well,  I  must  say,  I  admire  your 
taste." 

Lucy  blushed  deeply :    she  had  never  seen 
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aDf  one  whom  afae  thought  so  handsome  u 
Lord  Clanciore. 

"  He  seems  very  kind  too."  contintud 
Emily  -.  "  I  am  sore  he  hu  a  good  hmrt." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  so  son  vf  that,"  re- 
marked Frederick.  "  It  is  totj  ea^  to  aeem 
good-D8tured  ;  it  looks  welt  ;  it  alwaja 
takes,  too,  with  young  ladies  —  I  dare  say 
Clanmore  is  quite  aware  of  that,"  added 
he,  with  8  smile  he  intended  ahoold  be  TttJ 
winning,  but   which    did    not    oonceal    from 
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that  there  was  no  longer  any  ground  for 
raspicion  with  regard  to  Sir  Herbert  Mande- 
yille.  His  whole  attention,  therefore,  was 
directed  towards  Lord  Clanmore,  the  rapidity 
of  whose  adrances  were  so  completely  at 
yariance  with  his  own  listless  way  of  pro* 
ceedingy  that  he  felt  every  day  an  increasing 
alarm  upon  the  subject ;  and  now  that 
Emily  appeared  for  the  first  time  very  much 
impressed  in  his  favour,  he  began  to  reflect 
that  if  he  did  not  in  some  manner  contrive 
to  undermine  and  destroy  him  in  her  good 
opinion,  the  consequences  might  ultimately 
be  serious. 

Any  straightforward  way  of  accomplishing 
his  ptlrposes  was  always  the  last  Frederick 
felt  inclined  to  adopt.  Whenever  he  could 
gain  his  end  by  a  trick,  he  was  more  pleased 
than  if  he  had  effected  it  by  a  simple  and 
honourable  course.  Cunning  and  plausible^ 
it  was  only  to  the  eye  of  an  acute  observer 
that    his    real    character    was    even    for    a 

VOL.  lu.  c 
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moment  unveiled.  In  Emilj's 
his  constant  care  was  to  suppress  all  a^ 
pearance  of  jealousy  or  vexation  at  anj 
tiling  which  she  said  or  did.  Bat  it  was 
impossible  to  be  always  upon  his  guard; 
and  this  last  moment  of  irritadoa  had  done 
more  to  destroy  the  weight  of  his  opinioa 
with  her,  than  any  other  means  he  could 
have  devised. 

Emily  felt  annoyed  and  angry  at  the  oob* 
temptuouB   manner  in  which  he  had   opokoi 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


Ik  the  prettiest  of  all  boudoira  of  which 
London  could  boast  sat  Lady  Frances  Oer- 
maine.  It  was  on  one  of  those  fine,  soft  days, 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  when,  even  though 
its  very  name  is  redolent  of  flowers,  the  snn 
in  this  climate  seldom  gladdens  us  with  his 
presence.  This  day,  however,  he  had  con- 
descended to  appear,  and  the  distant  view 
of  the  Park  was  lighted  up  with  all  his 
brilUancy. 

Yet  no  stray  gleam,  too  strong  to  be 
becoming,  was  suffered  to  intrude  where  that 
lovely  lady  sat.  One  lai^  window  opened 
to    the    fiooj;     but    the    wide    balcony  was 


Beaded  by  a  veraDda  coining  dowo  bo  as  to 
exclude  tlie  brightness  of  the  son,  still  af- 
fording a  glimpse  of  the  view  beycmd; 
while  the  trees  of  the  garden  reared  tbeir 
beads  just  high  enongb  to  snrroimd  die 
railing  with  a  delicate  border  t^  gnen. 
Tbeir  newly-opened  leaves  were  still  na- 
dimmed,  and  the  beautiiol  almond  blossoms, 
in  all  their  fresbnese,  shewed  their  soft  piak 
tints  here  and  there  among  the  bright  ibiisge 
of  the  shrubs ;  while  the  boxes  of  mignionetts, 
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the  room  looked  comfortable  and  fit  to  liye  in ; 
and  thoagh  the  fumitare  was  antique,  it  was 
neither  too  heayy  nor  too  grand  to  be  useiiil. 
The  arched  ceiling,  relieved  with  gold,  and 
the  curtains  of  pale  green,  contrasted  well 
with  the  soft  c(doar  of  the  walls,  which  were 
hung  with  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  paint* 
ings.  The  carpet  was  of  a  darker  green,  and 
covered  with  bouquets  of  flowers,  so  exquisite 
in  their  hues,  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  but  a 
fiury's  foot  should  venture  to  tread  upon  them. 
In  the  comer  next  the  window  stood  a 
writing-taUe,  which  shewed  in  its  arrange- 
ment the  good  taste  of  the  owner.  The 
more  useful  ornaments  were  interspersed 
with  vases  of  rare  china,  filled  with  bright 
camelias,  and  rose-buds  bursting  into  sweet* 
ness ;  trays  of  precious  things,  and  Books 
of  Beautf ,  with  all  the  minor  tribe  of  Annuals 
and  Keepsakes,  mingled  with  volumes  of  a 
somewhat  graver  cast,  were  strewed  about 
in  gracefiil  lady-like  confusion. 


Last,  though  not  least  io  delicacy  and 
loveliness  among  the  objects  with  which  the 
room  woe  filled,  sat  the  mistress  of  this  en- 
chanting spot — the  beautiibl  Ladjr  Fnuicet 
Germaine.  The  room  and  the  lady  seemed 
alike  suited  to  each  other ;  n«ther  would 
have  looked  so  well  had  they  been  separated. 
So  perfectly  did  one  accord  with  the  ottter, 
that  it  would  have  seemed  an  act  little  short 
of  sacrilege  to  have  given  that  boudoir  and  ib 
contents  to  a  creature  less  beaatlfal,  or  lev 
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jewels  were  magnificent,  and  in  public  she 
seldom  appeared  without  some  :  but  dvery 
thing  about  her,  however  rich  and  splendid, 
was  chastened  by  a  purity  of  style  peculiarly 
her  own. 

In  one  point,  which  ever  has  been,  and 
seems  as  if  it  would  ever  continue  to  be, 
unattainable  to  English  women  in  general. 
Lady  Frances  stood  alone  :  it  seemed  as  if 
she  alone  knew  the  secret  of  a  perfect  '^  demie 
toilette;*^ — that  di'ess  which,  while  it  is  gene- 
rally the  most  becoming,  is,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  is 
one  of  an  every-day  necessity. 

In  the  science  of  dress,  Lady  Frances  was 
unriyalled;  and  her  perfect  taste  was  a  point 
so  generally  conceded,  that  neither  friends 
nor  enemies  ever  thought  of  disputing  it. 
Lady  Frances  dressed  well,  partly  from 
vanity,  and  partly  because  her  innate  good 
taste  would   have   effectually  prevented   her 
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eyer  liking  any  thing  that  wu  either  oglj 
or  iU-arranged. 

Perhaps  this  was  one  reaaoo  why  I^j 
Frances  was  so  tolerant  of  the  tocie^  u4 
attentions  of  Colonel  Fitzmaurice,  who  cer- 
tunly  bad  but  little  to  recommend  him, 
besides  being  very  well  "  got  ap,"  ud 
rather  good-looking.  Eren  with  hii  pm- 
tensions  be  could  not  hope  to  be  reckoned 
strikingly  handsome.  Lady  Fnweea  ftill 
held  undisputed  sway  over  him,  thoog^  the 
public  display  of  indifference  she   sometiioei 
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with  his  *^  brava's/'  every  time  a  certain 
Mademoiselle  Ernestine  appeared  upon  the 
stage ;  and  when  the  fitir  dansetae  courtesied 
her  thanks,  and  tnmed  a  smiling  look  towards 
his  box,  he  affected  to  look  excessivelj  pleased 
and  conscioos,  though  probably  all  that  she 
thought  about  him  was  to  wonder  who  was 
the  person  who  made  so  much  noise.  But 
Colonel  Fitzmaurice  thought  otherwise,  and 
at  all  events  trusted  that  it  had  not  been 
unobserved  by  Lady  Frances,  who  sat 
opposite. 

In  due  course  of  time  he  would  betake 
himself  to  her  box,  in  expectation  of  a  gentle 
reproach:  but  no  such  proof  of  affection 
awaited  his  arrival.  Lady  Frances  neither 
felt  her  heart  nor  her  sang  frcid  in  the 
least  disturbed  by  his  admiration  of  Made- 
moiselle Ernestine.  She  merely  thought  it 
very  vulgar  to  make  such  a  noise,  and  turned 
a  more  willing  ear  to  Edward  Melrose,  who, 

c2 
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if  less  amuBiDg,  struck  her,  at  tliat  moment, 
as  much  more  gentlemanlike  and  quiet. 

This  farce  had  heen  several  times  repeated, 
but  Colonel  Fitzmanrice  found  it  wonld  not 
do.  There  was  no  provoking  Lady  France) 
to  be  jealous,  no  posubitit;  of  getting  Imt 
to  make  a  scene  which  he  m^ht  retail  to 
his  club  companions  as  "such  a  bore,"  .«r 
which  would  justify  his  asusl  lamentatioB 
"  tbat  really  there  was  do  getting  rid  of  t 
woman;" — these  being  his  two  eternal  sob- 
jectB  of  coniplaJHl  :  liy  which  he  was  so  t 
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It  was  on  the  xnoming  after  one  of  those 
fruitless  attempts  at  extracting  more  admir- 
ation from  Lady  Frances  than  she  chose 
either  to  ftel  or  to  express,  that  she  sat 
alone  in  her  boudoir.  She  leaned  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  and  the  soft 'curls  fell  in  rich 
abundance  over  her  jewelled  fingers,  as  she 
looked  from  the  window  with  an  air  of 
abstraction  and  annoyance. 

This  was  a  very  unusual  expression  to 
behold  upon  the  face  of  Lady  Frances, 
which  was  generally  radiant  with  smiles. 
But  she  really  was  annoyed.  The  day 
before,  she  had  met  Lady  Melrose  at  dinner. 
The  party  was  not  large,  and  the  two  ladies 
had  been  brought  more  into  contact  than 
usual  in  the  common  chances  of  society.  It 
bad  happened,  however^  that  there  were  but 
two  other  ladies  present ;  and  Lady  Melrose, 
irritated  to  the  last  degree  by  the  little  suc- 
cess she  had  hitherto  met  with  in  any  of  her 
schemes,  was  in  a  very  bad  humour.    Every 


thing  was  ^ng  wrong.  Tbe  conatuit  mi- 
norities in  which  her  firioids  had  lately,  erei 
more  than  usaally,  figured,  uid  the  cona^ 
quent  fear  that  "  dieir  day"  did  not  seem  to 
approach  quite  as  rapidly  as  she  had  antiGi* 
pated,  made  her  excessirely  angry,  and  aha 
indulged  in  an  increased  asperity  of  nmmar 
towards  Lady  Frances,  as  if  ahe  was  to  blane 
for  her  disappointment. 

Not  contented  with  talking  on  politieal 
suhjects,  Lady  Melrose  had  ventured  apoa 
some   remarks  which   came   rather   hoiae  ta 
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prominent  qualities,  resolyed  to  be  signally 
avenged.  It  was  easy  to  resolve,  and  with 
her  position  and  beauty  it  was  not  diflScult 
to  accomplish  her  resolution.  But  **  the 
world  "  —  that  despot  to  whom  Lady  Frances 
yielded  implicit  obedience,  while  affecting  to 
despise  its  power  and  prejudice  —  **  the 
world,"  to  which  she  was  at  once  a  law- 
giver and  a  slave,  stood  between  her  and 
her  cherished  revenge. 

Lady  Frances  had  it  in  her  power  to  inflict 
upon  her  enemy  the  most  cruel  and  mortify- 
ing blow  she  could  receive.  Lady  Frances 
was  well  aware  that,  as  far  as  such  a  woman 
could  be  capable  of  loving,  Lady  Melrose 
did  love  her  only  son ;  and  she  also  knew 
that  to  him  she  looked  with  confidence  for 
support  in  her  schemes,  whenever  the  moment 
should  arrive  which  would  require  a  decided 
movement  on  his  part.  To  detach  him  from 
his  mother,  and  enlist  him  under  her  own 
banner,  would  be  a  triumph  worthy  of  her. 


ftnd  erase  from  her  miad  the  galliDg  im- 
preseion  the  vorda  and  sarcastic  manoer  of 
Lad;  Melrose  had  planted  there. 

The  idea  was  delightfal.  Lady  Francea 
determined  to  turn  politician;  and  a  bright 
smile  lighted  up  her  lovely  bee,  as  she 
thought  of  the  new  character  in  Tvhieh  she 
was  about  to  appear.  No  doabt  of  h» 
power  crossed  her  mind ;  she  knew  her  otd 
fascination  too  well  not  to  be  quite  certain 
of  success. 

e  moments  Lady  Frances  continued 
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She  sat  erect,  her  head  slightly  thrown  back, 
and  immovable  as  the  marble  bust  which 
graced  a  pedestal  behind  her.  But  the 
living  statue  was  far  more  fair.  One  hand 
rested  on  the  table  before  her,  and  the  other 
was  supported  by  the  arm  of  the  cabriole 
chair  on  which  she  sat.  Never  had  Lady 
Frances  looked  so  handsome  as  at  that 
moment.  Inspired  by  her  own  thoughts, 
her  eye^  whose  natural  expression  was  soft 
and  sleepy,  now  sparkled  with  joy ;  and  the 
short  upper  lip  assumed  a  more  haughty 
curve  than  was  its  wont,  as  she  smiled  in 
the  delight  of  her  anticipated  triumph. 

Lady  Frances  Germaine  was  very  beautiful. 
The  childlike  softness  of  her  hair  and  com- 
plexion gave  her  the  appearance  of  being 
much  younger  than  she  really  was,  and  the 
usual  character  of  her  countenance  being  at 
once  gay  and  refined,  you  looked  in  vain  for 
any  trace  of  the  cold,  bad  feelings  with  which 
her  heart  was  filled.     It  was  a  lovely,  but 
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deceitful,  bee.  Habituated  to  6atterj  and 
power,  her  -wty  through  the  world  had  beei 
fiur  aod  BtDooth.  Her  selMore  was  iddom 
wounded,  and  her  temper  little  ruffled;  tad 
it  was  not  Burprisiiig,  therefore,  that  §b» 
ahoold  generally  be   m  good   humour.    We 

are  seldom  dispIeaBed  with  others  when  wt 
are  on  perfect  terms  with  ourselvea. 

Id  a  little  while,  howerer,  the  prood  aad 
happy  look  which  had  played  upon  dHt 
beautiful    countenance    paseed    away.      Thi 

ipirit  of  elation  was  gone,  and  Lady  Francta 
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she  had  ever  done  so.  She  had  lired  too 
long  in  *^  the  world"  to  make  herself  ridiea- 
loas  by  any  such  nonsense.  She  could  listen 
to  tales  of  scandal  at  which  a  really  modest 
woman  would  have  sickened  with  disgust, 
with  a  cold  curiosity  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
any  of  the  admiring  dandie!s,  who  hesitated 
not  to  reduce  her,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
their  own  level,  by  the  tone  of  conversation  they 
permitted  themselves  to  adopt  in  her  presence. 
No  —  Lady  Frances  never  blushed.  The 
colour  which  now  dyed  her  soft  cheek  was 
the  angry  flush  of  disappointment  and  mor« 
tification.  The  visions  of  triumph,  which  a 
moment  before  bad  appeared  distinctly  to  her 
delighted  view,  now  ftded  away  as  she  gazed 
upon  the  prospect  before  her.  She  had  &ncied 
that  she  was  quite  clever  enough  to  accom« 
plish  her  purpose  without  compromising  her- 
self. One  instant's  reflection  revealed  to  her 
the  abyss  on  which  she  stood,  and  the  impracti- 
cability of  her  plan,  without  a  deeper  plunge 
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tban  she  was  prepared  to  make.  The  afiec- 
tion  of  Edward  Melrose,  the  nuun-spriog 
with  which,  in  the  first  moment  of  anger 
and  excitement,  she  had  intended  to  worit 
out  all  her  schemes  of  hnmiliating  hi) 
mother,  was  the  very  thing  which  wonU 
place  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  aceomplisb- 
ment  of  her  purpose. 

Cold-hearted  as  she  was.  Lady  Franees 
could  yet  discriminate  between  real  and 
feigned  affection ;  and  Edward's  love  for  her 
she  felt  to  be  too  simple  and  too  true  to  be  ■ 
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Melrose  had  remained  so  completely  blind  to 
the  defects  of  her  heart  and  character.  He 
believed  her  exactly  what  his  own  affection 
wished  to  find  her;  and  he  loved  her  for 
qualities  which  his  imagination  suggested  in 
defiance  of  his  reason.  The  ideal  was  so 
blended  with  the  real  in  his  young  and  enthu- 
siastic mind  9  that  he  would  not  believe  her 
less  beautiful  in  mental  than  in  personal 
endowments: 

Lady  Frances  was  utterly  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating or  understanding  the  depth  of  sen- 
timent with  which  Edward  regarded  her  ;  but 
still  she  was  aware  that  his  love  was  of  no 
common  kind — that  it  was,  to  him,  a  more 
serious  matter  than  she  had  generally  observed 
to  be  the  case  with  her  numerous  admirers; 
and  she  felt  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  turn  it  to  her  own  purposes  without  compro- 
mising herself  in  the  eyes  of  **  the  world." 
She  thought  neither  of  the  sin  against  God, 
nor  the  injustice  to  man,  in  thus  encouraging 


and  trifling  with  a  tme  thosgh  gviltf  f 
Such  reflections  might  hare  been  diogrewHe; 
and  Lady  Frances  made  it  a  point  never  to 
worry  herself  Deedlewly.  But  she  did  think 
of  "the  world,"  of  what  it  wooM  aaj,  and 
whether  it  wonid  not  injure  her  in  ita  good 
opinion  to  be  made  the  sol^ect  otmon  acandil. 
Besides  this,  she  did  not  well  know  bow 
to  accomplish  her  revenge  throi^  Edward 
Melrose,  without  bringing  on  a  qnarrel  wiA 
Colonel  Fitzmaurice,  which  might  be  m- 
So   that,    altogether,   ^rithout   bent 
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who  was,  in  a  few  mom^tSy  followed  by 
Colonel  Fitzmaorice.  Lady  Frances  re- 
covered  her  good  humouri  and  was  again 
the  playfiil,  half-childish  ereatnre  which  made 
her  irresistible,  even  to  those  who  did  not  like 
her. 

Of  this  number  was  Lady  Monteith.  She 
was  too  kind  and  gentle  ever  to  inflict  an 
instant's  pain  on  any  one.  ^e  neither  liked 
nor  approved  of  Lady  Frances,  but  she  lived 
npon  terms  of  intimacy  with  her ;  and  never, 
perhaps,  except  by  a  slight  increase  of  the 
natural  reserve  of  her  manner,  intimated  to 
her  that  their  opinions  and  mode  of  life  ma- 
terially  difiered. 

But  Lady  Monteith's  own  goodness,  and  beau- 
tiful purity  of  heart  and  mind,  made  her  gen- 
erously overlook  what  one  less  unsullied  would 
loudly  have  condemned.  Her  own  unhappi- 
ness  had  taught  her  that  others  might  have 
similar  trials,  though  they  were  not  apparent 
to  the  eye  of  the  world ;    and,  much  as  she 
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migbt  iufnirdlf  disapprove,  'her  gentle  heart 
made  her  tolerant  of  the  &nlte  of  others.  She 
pitied  vhile  she  blamed  Lady  Frances,  for 
she  saw  to  what  temptation  she  mu  honriy 
exposed ;  and  she  thought  how  moch  othen 
most  admire  the  fascination  that  breathed  in 
every  word  or  look  of  this  lovely  ereatare, 
when  she  herself  found  it  to  be  irresistible. 

If  there  was  auy  one  in  the  world  whom 
Lady  Monteitb  really  disliked,  it  was  Colond 
Fitzmaurtce.  He  was  the  bosom-fnend  «f 
her  liusltand  ;  and  she  felt  that,  not  unjustly, 
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Colonel  Fitzmaurice  voted  her  a  *^  bore"  and 
a  '^  saint,"  though  no  one  could  be  farther 
from  either.  When  speaking  of  her^  he 
always  affected  to  sneer  at  every  thing  she 
said  and  did ;  while,  in  her  presence,  though 
awed  by  the  mild  dignity  of  her  manner,  he 
contrived  generally  to  insinuate  what  he  dared 
not  openly  express. 

Colonel  Fitzmaurice  was  considerably  dis- 
appointed when,  on  entering  Lady  Frances's 
room,  he  found  the  two  ladies  together. 
Willingly  would  he  have  gone  away,  had  it 
been  possible ;  but  even  his  overbearing  rude- 
ness when  he  was  out  of  temper  could  not 
accomplish  this,  and  he  was  forced  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  endure  the  society  of  the 
woman  he  would  have  most  wished  to 
avoid.  He  scarcely  condescended  to  return 
her  kind  though  cold  greeting ;  and,  stretching 
himself  upon  an  ottoman  at  a  little  distance, 
pretended  to  be  occupied  in  examining  some 
prints  which  lay  scattered  about. 
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"  Then  you  have  qoite  decidol  upon  the 
day,  Lady  Mooteith?"  asked  Lady  France*. 
"  How  delightful  1  There  is  Dothing  bo  pleOp 
Bant  as  a  breakiast.  It  ia  sach  a  relief  to  get 
out  of  the  heat  and  dust  of  town ." 

"  This  room  certainly  does  not  pat  one  in 
mind  of  either,"  replied  Lady  Monteith;  '*it 
is  almost  as  cool  and  qoiet  here  as  at 
Wensford." 

"It  is  a  pretty  room,  and  delicious  in 
summer,"  said  Lady  Frances.  "  Bat,  do  tell 
me  more  about  the  f»U.  It  is  very  kind  of 
you  to  give  it.  Is  not  Lady  Rosendale  d^ 
lighted  T     I  am  eure  it  will  be  the  prettiest 
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for  a  long  time.  However,  I  could  not  resist 
encouraging  Lord  Monteith  to  buy  the  one  we 
have  now,  he  seemed  to  have  taken  snch  a 
fiuicj  to  it" 

"  How  very  amiable  tint  was  of  him !  And 
does  he  like  the  idea  of  your  breakfast  ?  What 
does  he  say  to  it?  Men  hate  trouble  so 
much!" 

*' Monteith  will  not  trouble  himself  mudi 
about  it,  or  I  am  rery  much  mistaken/'  inter- 
posed Colonel  Fitimaurice,  who  always  ap^ 
peared  to  consider  Lord  M<mteith  as  his 
peculiar  property. 

*<0h!  I  assure  you/'  said  Lady  Monteith, 
with  a  slight  increase  of  colour  in  her  delicate 
cheek,  **  be  is  rery  anxious  about  it.  I  mean 
to  consult  him  about  all  the  arrangements 
—  he  has  so  much  good  taste  in  those 
things." 

**  Well,  I  don't  know/'  refdied  I^tzmaurice; 
**  but  I  dined  yesterday  at  Richmond,  and 
Monteith  never  said  a  word  about  it.     No  one 
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colt,  Ckdr  de  Lune.    Why,  he  expects  to  win 
the  Derby  with  him!" 

"  Oh,  a  race-horse !"  said  Lady  Frances. 
**  I  know  nothing  about  horses,  and  I  detest  a 
race.  How  women  can  go  into  all  that  crowd, 
to  be  stared  at  by  a  mob,  I  cannot  imagine. 
They  always  look  such  dreadful  figures  before 
the  day  is  oyer." 

And  Lady  Frances  glanced  compassionately 
on  her  beautiful  embroidered  muslin  gown,  as  if 
resolved  to  protect  it  from  any  such  misfortune. 

^'  But  I  forget.  Lady  Monteith ;  you  are 
always  obliged  to  go.  But;  then^  you  are  so 
very  different  from  the  other  racing  women  ;" 
and  Lady  Frances  smiled  sweetly  as  she  made 
this  distinction. 

'*  Lord  Monteith  is  particularly  fond  of 
racing/'  was  the  answer  of  his  gentle  wife,  in 
an  apologetic  tone.  She  hated  the  whole 
thing  quite  as  much  as  Lady  Frances. 

''  But,    Lady    Frances,"    she    exclaimed, 


anzioBB  to  cbftnge  the  eonvemtioD,  "  1  have 
ft  little  request  to  make.  Have  yov  i^ 
objectioD  to  asking  fcr  «  wibecriptioii  to 
Almacka'  Sot  Mm.  BobuBwt  awl  ber 
dMighten  1 " 

*'  I  should  be  delighted  to  do  any  thing  bt 
yon,  dear  Lady  Monteith ;  but  I  make  it  I 
rule  never  to  ask  for  any  om  I  do  aM 
know," 

"I  think  yoa  forget  her,"  replied  La^f 
Monteith.     "  I  mean  yoar  neigfaboiir  &«■ 
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<*  She  is  verj  anxious  to  go.  Tbey  are  oolj 
just  come  to  town,  I  suppoee.  It  seems  Ladj 
Melrose  had  promised  to  get  them  tickets; 
bnt  as  she  made  some  stipulation  about  Mr. 
Robinson's  promising  her  his  interest  in  the 
county,  and  that  he  declined  doing  so,  she  has 
set  it  down  that  he  is  a  violent  Tory,  and  will 
not  ask  for  the  tickets.  As  I  never  go  to 
Almacks'  myself,  I  do  not  like  to  do  so ;  but  I 
hope  you  will  not  object,  as  I  really  should  be 
sorry,  for  they  would  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed if  they  could  not  go." 

'^  Certainly,  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said 
Lady  Frances.  **  Pray  tell  Lady  Melrose 
that  I  will  save  her  the  trouble  of  writing  for 
them." 

Here  was  an  opportunity  of  mortifying  her 
rival.  Lady  Frances  was  suddenly  seized 
with  the  spirit  of  patronage ;  and  determined, 
not  only  to  obtain  the  subscription ,  but  to  go 
herself,  and  be  very  civil  to  the  Robinsons. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Lady  Frakcbs  kept  her  promise.  The  much- 
longed-for  subecription  to  Almacks'  was  ob- 
tained ;  and  Mrs.  Robinson,  Miss  Anastasia, 
and  Miss  Belinda,  contemplated  the  vouchers 
with  a  sort  of  mystic  awe.  They  seemed  to 
them  as  the  key  which  was  to  open  for  theni 
the  hitherto  closed  doors  of  the  **  fashionable 
world."  They  looked  upon  themselves,  now, 
as  rewarded  for  all  their  toil  and  trouble.  Till 
this  moment,  their  hopes  had  not  been 
crowned  with  success.  Except  one  or  two 
stray  acquaintances,  their  grand  house  and 
their  grand  airs  had  brought  them  nothing 
but  disappointment. 
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The  secession  of  Lady  Melrose  from  their 
advances  was  a  dreadful  blow,  and  one  tat 
which  they  were  wholly  unprepared.  As 
usual,  poor  Mr.  Robinson  was  obliged  to  bar 
the  whole  weight  of  the  fiunily  anger.  Id  tidi 
instance,  he  certainly  was  to  Uame — if  blune 
can  ever  be  attached  to  independence  of 
opinion;  for  be  doubtless  had  cansed  dw 
punishment  of  his  sins  to  &U  ap<m  the  Vh 
offending,  who  would  have  Acted  Teiy  difih^ 
ently  under  sioiiUr  circumstances.  Hn 
Robinson  would  have  given  any  thing,  done 
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was  very  fortunate  for  poor  Mr.  Robinson's 
peace  that  events  had  taken  the  tarn  they  had 
— that  an  opposition  interest  had  been  excited, 
and  the  subscription,  through  Lady  Frances, 
obtained. 

What  harmony  was  restored  by  these  magic 
tickets!  What  delightful  prospects  flitted 
before  their  eyes !  Never  were  three  women 
so  happy  as  they  were  on  that  eventful  Wed- 
nesday which  was  to  behold  their  entry  into 
*^  fiishionable  society."  Mrs.  RoUnson's  ideas 
had  as  yet  made  no  progress,  though  her  want 
of  success  had  not  damped  her  ardour,  nor  in 
any  degree  enlightened  her  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  realizing  her  expectations.  She  still  con- 
tinued to  hope,  and  would  not  perceive  that 
she  had  not  advanced  a  step  farther ;  and  had 
merely  deserted  her  old  acquaintances,  and 
been  deserted  by  them  in  return.  But  Mrs. 
Robinson  did  not  think  of  them,  and  least 
of  all  at  that  moment.      She  was  going  to 
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Almacks' — the  tickets  were  lying  before  her 
— the  goal  of  her  wiflheB  seemed  to  be  attained, 
and  all  her  disagreeable  reouniBcenees  were 
now  buried  in  oblivion. 

Full  half  an  hour  before  any  ooe  else 
thought  of  going,  Mrs.  Robinson  and  her 
danghters  drove  up  to  that  little  door,  at 
which  so  many  times  they  bad  east  a  wistfol 
eye  as  they  passed  it  in  their  morning  drives, 
rfow  it  was  with  a  look  of  triumph — a  look 
which  spoke  the  full  consciousneea  of  her 
newly-acquired  importance  —  that  Mrs.  Ro- 
binson descended  from  her  carriage,  and 
passed    through    the    portals    of  that   Edei 
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on  the  most  prominent  so&  she  could  find. 
She  was  determined,  as  she  said,  to  have  a 
full  view  of  the  company  as  they  came  in. 

There  Mrs.  Robinson  sat,  blazing  like  a 
meridian  sun,  with  her  daughters  on  either 
side  of  her ;  and  there  they  continued  to  sit, 
long  after  the  room  had  filled,  and  the 
dancing  begun. 

The  ball  was  at  its  height,  and  they 
had  not  yet  spoken  to  one  person.  The  rea- 
son was  very  simple.  They  did  not  know  a 
dozen  people  in  town,  and  those  few  did  not 
happen  to  be  there.  Lady  Rosendale  seldom 
went  to  Almacks* ;  and  that  evening  she  had 
remained  at  home,  having  a  slight  cold. 

Mrs.  Robinson  had  hitherto  made  no  re- 
mark upon  the  solitude  to  which,  in  the  midst 
of  that  gay  crowd,  they  seemed  to  be  con- 
demned. She  was  too  much  pre-occupied — 
too  well  satisfied  with  her  position,  to  make 
any  observation  upon  its  singular  dulness. 
She  was  perfectly  contented,  for  the  moment. 
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to  feel  that  she  wu  * 
garded  every  person  and  thing  in  the  rooBB, 
eveo  to  the  bard  blue  sob  oa  which  the  «t, 
•8  belonging  to  a,  privileged  order. 

Anastasia,  too,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  biS 
more  than  she  bad  appeared  to  do  any  thiig 
Bince  her  unfortunate  disappointment^  and  at 
contentedly  by  her  mother,  looking'  into  tke 
cron-d  with  no  small  appearance  of  iotentt 
and  anxiety. 

Belinda  alone  wu  dissatisfied.  Her  idflM 
of  Binuseuient  partook  a  little  more  of  the  real 
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peated  importunities^  and  they  all  three 
descended  from  their  elevated  seat,  to  try  and 
improve  their  position  by  a  struggle  through 
the  crowd.  The  ropes  were  up ;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  the  music  ceased,  and  they  were 
enabled  to  move  on  a  little. 

**  Bless  me !  I  declare  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Robinson ;  ^*if  there  is  not  Mrs.  GreeUy^ust 
there  by  the  orchestra!" 

**  Good  gracious !  so  she  is/'  said  Belinda ; 
**  and  there  is  Lucy  with  her!  Who  is  that 
handsome  man  whose  arm  she  is  leaning  on  ? 
I  should  like  to  know." 

**  I  wonder  how  upon  earth  such  people  as 
they  are  could  get  here?*'  said  Mrs.  Robinson, 
fimning  herself  violently. 

^*  I  shall  not  speak  to  them,  I  promise 
you,"  said  Belinda.  '*  What  is  the  good  of 
•our  coming  here,  if  we  are  to  know  the 
Greens?  We  might  as  well  go  back  to 
Wimpole  Street  at  once." 
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'*  Pray,  don't  mention  aaeh  a  word,"  wbb- 
pcred  bcr  mother,  lookiog  round  Jearfnlly. 

Mrs.  Robinson  could  not,  at  the  fint  mo- 
ment, moke  up  her  mind  whether  she  would 
or  would  not  cnt  Mrs.  Gtreen.  At  tin. 
Green,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  measure ;  but  then  she  was  "  it 
Almacks',"  and  that  materially  altered  the 
case.  She  must  have  friends.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  pmdent  just  to  bow.  Hk 
question  was,  howeTer,  soon  set  at  rest,  by 
Mrs.  Green  coining  toward§  her  and   kindlr 
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"Pray,  have  you  ever  been  here  before?" 
at    last    she    condescended     to    inquire    of 

Lucy. 

*'  Oh !  very  often,"  answered  Lucy,  with 
perfect  simplicity. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  ball 
to-night,"  remarked  Belinda,  anxious  to  ap- 
pear able  to  judge  by  comparison. 

"  Do  you  not?  Well,  I  have  found  it  very 
pleasant.  But  perhaps  you  have  not  been 
dancing?  If  you  were  like  me,  you  would 
never  miss  a  set.  I  am  excessively  fond 
of  it." 

Belinda  did  not  answer.  A  glimmering  of 
the  truth  just  dawned  on  Lucy's  mind ;  and, 
whispering  something  to  the  gentleman  on 
whose  arm  she  was  leaning,  she  turned  good- 
naturedly  to  Belinda  and  said : 

*'  May  I  introduce  one  of  my  partners  to 
you,  Belinda,  if  you  wish  to  dance?" 

*'  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Belinda,  drawing 
herself  up  as  high  as  her  stumpy  figure  would 


admit  of;  **  I  do  not  intCDd  to  dance  at  kll  to- 
night." 

Lucy's  partner  seemed  to  take  the  hint,  fir 
be  shook  hands  with  h»,  and  hurried  awvf. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  yon  would  not  daact^ 
Belinda.  Lord  Clanmore  is  the  best  wahxr 
I  know  :  he  is  quite  wild  aboat  it.  I  nam 
saw  any  one  enjoy  dancing  so  moch." 

"  Lord  Caanmore  I  Was  that  Lord  Out- 
more  T "  asked  Belinda,  in  a  tone  wUcA 
clearly  expressed  her  r^^ret  at  not  I 
knowu    it    sooner.      She    was    fairly  caaght. 
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But  then,  who  could  have  sapposed  that  Lucy 
Green  should  know  him? — and  know  him 
well  enough  to  ask  him  to  dance  with 
another  person!  It  was  impossible  to  have 
imagined  such  a  thing ;  and  this  was  all  the 
comfort  Belinda  could  find  for  the  lamentable 
blander  she  had  made. 

''I  have  been  looking  for  Lady  Frances 
Gerroaine,"  said  Mrs.  Robinsou,  anxious  to 
display  her  grand  acquaintances  to  the  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Green.  ^'  I  do  not  think  she  is  here 
to-night." 

'^Oh,  yes!  she  is  here.  I  saw  her  just 
now,"  said  Lucy.  ^'  She  was  sitting  by  the 
Patronesses,  while  I  was  dancing." 

'* Where?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Robinson  and 
both  her  daughters,  looking  towards  the 
door. 

"Not  that  way — there — at  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  There,  you  can  just  see  her 
head  now.  She  has  one  white  rose  in  her 
hair." 


"  Why,  that  is  close  to  where  we  were 
fiittiog,"  observed  Belinda.  "And  so  those 
are  the  Patronesses  1  Well,  I  did  expect  to 
Bee  something  better  than  that.  I  thought 
they  wore  plnmea." 

Mrs.  Robinson  looked  rcry  uncomfort- 
able; but  there  was  no  stopping  Belinda 
when  she  was  out  of  temper. 

"Pray,  do  not  speak  so  loud,  my  dear 
Belinda,"  she  ventured  to  suggest,  while  she 
tried  to  make  her  way  back  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

Lady  Frances,  on  perceiving  their  approach, 
half  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  suspending  for 
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her  chilliDg  bow  of  recognition  to  the  Robin- 
sons in  return  for  their  eager  salutations. 

^'What  a  beautiful  creature  Lady  Frances 
Germaine  is !"  said  Mrs.  Robinson,  quite  loud 
enough  to  be  overhe^ird. 

"Beautiful,  indeed!"  replied  Belinda,  in  a 
still  louder  tone,  and  with  a  broad  stare  at 
Colonel  Fitzmaurice. 

^*  I  think,"  said  Anastasia,  ^*  there  must  be 
tea  or  something  in  that  little  room ;  shall  we 
go  and  see?" 

She  had  been  looking  uneasily  for  some 
time  towards  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Robinson?"  was 
uttered,  in  a  small,  efieminate-sounding  voice, 
as  they  reached  the  door  of  the  tea-room,  and 
the  slender  form  of  Captain  Sims  emerged 
from  a  comer. 

Mrs.  Robinson  forgot  all  about  his  audacity 
in  having  aspired  to  the  honour  of  being  her 
son-in-law,  in  the  delight  she  experienced  at 
meeting    with    any  one    whom    she    knew. 


Captain  Sims  wae,  therefore,  extremriy  weB 
received,  and  allowed  to  attend  to  aU'tbdr 
wants  at  tea.  Even  Belinda  recovered  a  eei^ 
tain  portion  of  good  temper ;  and  wken  he 
l3egged  to  have  tbe  honour  of  dando^  widi 
her,  no  longer  thought  him  so  detestable  as 
she  had  once  pronounced  him  to  be. 

And  Belinda  walked  off  in  trinniph  to  take 
her  place  in  the  quadrille,  not  the  least  part 
of  the  gratification  ehe  experienced  at  At 
moment,  being  caused  by  the  &ct  of  GiqitaiB 
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to  waltz.  Anastasia  took  his  arm,  and  left 
her  mother's  side;  but — she  left  it  to  return 
no  more.  In  another  minute  they  had 
threaded  the  mazes  of  the  crowd,  passed 
through  the  tea-room,  and  gained  the  hall; 
and  before  the  waltz  for  which  she  had  waited 
with  so  much  patience  was  concluded,  Anas- 
tasia  was  whirling  away,  as  fast  as  a  chaise 
and  four  coold  convey  her,  towards  Gretna 
Green. 


Full  half  an 
curred  to  Mre. 
Anastasia  shoal 
of  the  room ;  bn 
to  dance  aa  mu 
practice  which  t 
a  point  to  indol 
any  particular  ( 
It  was  melanch 
any  danger,  Io« 
before    her.      £ 
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and  the  room  began  rapidly  to  thin.  Still 
Anastasia  did  not  appear ;  and  still  Mrs. 
Robinson  retained  her  seat  as  near  as  possible 
to  Lady  Frances  Germaine^  though  every  now 
and  then  casting  an  anxious  look  towards  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  But  she  was  far  too 
happy  to  think  of  moving.  As  long  as  Lady 
Melrose  sat  near,  Lady  Frances  had  spoken  to 
her  several  times,  had  admired  her  turban  and 
her  gown,  and  so  enchanted  Mrs.  Robinson  by 
her  flattering  words,  that  for  some  time  her 
thoughts  had  been  diverted  from  her  daughter's 
proceedings. 

At  last  Mrs.  Robinson  was  awakened  from 
her  dream.  Every  body  was  going  away.  She 
hastily  made  the  tour  of  the  room,  but  no 
Anastasia  appeared.  She  inquired  of  the  tea- 
makerS;  the  shawl-collectors,  but  all  in  vain — 
no  one  could  tell  her  any  thing  about  her 
daughter :  carriage  after  carriage  rolled  from 
the  door,  and  not  a  dozen  people  remained. 
She  was  compelled  to  decide  upon  something. 
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It  was  impossible  to  stay  there  mtu^  loiter : — 
the  last  of  the  musicians  had  disappeared  ;  daj> 
light,  now  clothed  in  softest  blue,  looked  in  a 
every  window ;  and  nothing  remained  bat  tbc 
tliree  shawls  han^ng  despairingly  from  the 
banisters,  as  if  praying  to  be  pat  on.  There 
was  Anastasia'a ;  but — where  wks  sbe  ? 

The  last  person  who  passed  ihein  was  Edwani 
Meli'ose,  who  sceiui;  them  standing  alone, 
good-naturedly  offered  to  call  their  carriage, 
and  assisted  them  in  putting  on  their  shawls. 
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burst  into  tearS;  and   sunk   fainting  upon  a 
chair. 

One  word  from  Belinda^  who  was  scarcely 
more  collected,  served  as  a  clue  to  Edward. 
He  saw  at  a  glance  what  they  apprehended, 
and  he  knew  that  all  search  would  be  vain. 
Assistance  was  soon  procured,  and  Mrs. 
Robinson  was  conveyed  to  her  carriage  almost 
in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

Edward  questioned  the  servants,  but  of 
course  they  were  totally  unconscious  of  what 
had  happened,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
take  the  wretched  mother  to  her  home. 

Thus  did  Mrs.  Robinson  make  her  first  exit 
from  those  rooms,  to  enter  which  she  had  sub- 
mitted to  such  sacrifices.  Not  only  had  she 
degraded  herself  by  her  meanness,  and  dis- 
gusted all  those  who  knew  her  by  her  pre- 
tension, but  she  was  abandoned  by  the  child 
whom  she  had  reared  in  her  own  cherished 
principles,  and  whose  weakness  and  folly  were 

VOL.  III.  E 
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equftl  to  ber  ovn.     She  trs  orenrhdmed  by 
her  tniBfortuoe. 

One  hope  still  remBined,  until  they  htd 
reached  the  house  ;  bnt  it  existed  onlj  is 
Mre.  Robinson's  mind.  She  Ikncied  tfalt 
Anaatasia  might  have  retnraed  home  wttt 
Bomebody;  but  Edward,  who  bad  accom- 
panied them,  eoon  ascertained  Hm  all  eqiBCt- 
ation  of  the  kind  was  gronndlen.  The  ntdu^iiiy 
woman  sunk  under  her  despair,  asd  wu 
carried  to  her  room,  for  the  moment  relinvd 
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ment  after  all,"  and  she  was  perfectly  contented 
with  her  exploit,  gave  no  excuse  for  her  vio* 
lation  of  duty  and  propriety,  except  that ''  the 
woes  of  her  heart  had  urged  her  to  a  step  she 
considered  fistr  preferable  to  a  longer  separation 
from  her  adored  Ephraim."  She  concluded 
by  assuring  her  mother  of  their  immediate 
return  to  London  after  their  marriage,  when 
she  hoped  and  expected  she  would  receive  her 
and  her  husband  with  that  kindness  to  which 
his  great  merits  fully  entitled  him. 

Here  then  was  an  end  of  all  Mrs.  Robinson's 
hopes  and  schemes.  Her  favourite  daughter 
had  run  away  with  a  poor,  low-bom,  vulgar 
man ;  one  whose  alliance,  under  any  circum- 
stances, she  would  have  scorned :  but  ta 
make  such  a  scandal,  to  excite  such  a  sensa- 
tion about  a  Captain  Sims,  was  too  dreadful ! 

To  do  Mrs.  Robinson  justice,  she  was  ftiUy 
alive  to  the  impropriety'  of  an  elopement ;  for 
she  was  what  the  world  calls  *'  a  good 
woman :"  but,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  grief. 
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guided,  this  cruel  work  of  destruction.  Belinda 
now  became  her  most  bitter  enemy^  and  loudly 
exclaimed  against  her  re- admission  into  their 
family  circle.  No  word  of  comfort  did  she 
offer  to  her  unhappy  mother,  no  soft  prayer  of 
intercession  to  her  irritated  father,  no  sign  of 
sympathy  with  the  shocked  and  weeping  Ellen. 
Her  own  disappointment,  her  own  injured 
prospects,  were  the  sole  objects  of  her  regret;, 
and  many  a  bitter  taunt  did  the  unfortunate 
Mrs.  Robinson  receive  from  the  angry  child, 
her  own  injudicious  treatment  had  assisted  to 
render  more  wilful  and  heartless  than  even 
Nature  had  made  her. 

In  silence  and  in  shame  the  poor  mother 
listened  to  her  unfeeling  daughter's  cruel 
reproaches ;  she  felt  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
the  blow, — the  first  sorrow  she  had  ever 
known. 

It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  once  flaunting, 
vain,  purse-proud  woman,  now  sitting  in  the 
midst    of   all    her    grandeur,    subdued    and 
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broken-besrted ;  deserted  bj  one  child,  tad 
ineulted  by  the  other,  whose  anger  seemed 
to  know  no  boanda  as  she  gued  upon  die 
nselesa  tickets  for  the  two  sacceeding'' Wed- 
BesdayB.  Almacks' !  —  poor  Mn,  RotHntoa's 
heart  sickened  at  the  very  soond  of  the  woid, 
and  Dot  all  the  eloquence  of  Belinda  oooU 
induce  her  to  think  of  appearing  there  again. 
Her  golden  dream  was  past. 

In  a  few  days  the  elopement  was  known  fiv 
and  near.     It  was  announced  in  ih»  nen- 
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SO  near  being  worthy  of  heaven  as  when 
with  unselfish  sorrow  we  mourn  for  another's 
grief. 

The  soothing  kindness  of  her  friends  was 
indeed  a  comfort  to  poor  Mrs.  Robinson ;  and 
then,  and  only  then,  was  she  convinced  of  the 
wickedness  and  folly  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty.  The  very  people  who  in  the  days  of 
her  pride  and  prosperity  she  had  so  rudely 
driven  from  her  presence  as  unworthy  of  a 
thought,  were  now  among  the  first  who  re- 
turned imbidden.  Old  friends  whom  she  had 
known  from  childhood, — acquaintances  whom 
the  worth  and  respectability  of  her  husband 
had  induced  to  overlook  the  vanity  in  which 
she  indulged,  now  claimed  the  privilege  of 
entering  the  house  of  mourning.  Nor  were 
they  reftised  admittance.  Mrs.  Robinsonj 
softened  and  subdued  by  her  misfortune,  was 
no  longer  the  same  person,  and  gladly  re- 
ceived the  visits  of  many  whose  very  existence 
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a  short  time  back  she  would  have  scorned  to 
remember. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  others  of  a  fainter 
grade  to  add  their  word  of  comibrt  and  con- 
dolence upon  the  occasion.  The  kind  and  gen- 
tle Lady  Monteitb,  whose  heart  was  ever  open 
to  all  who  were  onliappy,  shewed  how  deeply 
she  felt  for  her  misfortUDe ;  and  Emily,  the 
young  and  blooming  Countess  of  Rosendale, 
stole  from  the  haunts  of  gaiety  and  the 
crowds  of  admiring  friends  to  come  with  her 
angel-smile  and  words  of  kindness,  and  pass 
an  hour  with  one  whom  she  knew  to  be  suSer- 
ing  and  disgraced. 
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family ;  and  Mrs.  Robinson  in  her  distress 
found  herself  ten  thousand  times  more  at- 
tended to,  more  thought  of,  than  when  in  the 
hour  of  insolent  pride  she  had  endeavoured 
to  force  herself  upon  society  for  which  she 
was  wholly  unfitted. 
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dancing,  nor  the  fireworks.  It  was  not  all 
these,  though  each  had  its  share  in  her  anti- 
cipations of  delight.  These  were  but  as  the 
bright  points  of  the  star,  in  whose  centre 
shone  the  real  attraction,  and  without  which 
all  would  have  appeared  disjointed  and  dii- 
cordant  to  her.  Herbert  was  to  be  there ;  ha 
had  told  her  so,  and  had  spoken  of  thefite  in 
terms  of  pleasure. 

Emily  was  delighted.  It  was  seldom  i^ow 
that  Herbert  seemed  to  enjoy  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  He  was  much  changed  in  that  respect. 
How  well  she  remembered  the  day  when  she 
had  first  seen  him  at  her  own  ball !  Then  he 
had  appeared  really  to  enjoy  a  ball,  and  was 
all  life  and  spirits  ;  now  he  never  danced, 
and  if  she  saw  him  it  was  but  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  always  seemed  to  have  some 
excuse  for  hurrying  away  ;  and  though  for 
some  time  she  could  scarcely  recollect  a  day 
when  she  had  not  seen  him,  yet  it  had  always 
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been  in  the  eame  comfortless  way,  in  the  midst 
or  a  crowded  room  at  night,  or  when  she  rode 
in  the  Park  surrounded  hy  people.  Now  he 
never  called  upon  her.  Formerly  he  had 
seemed  to  like  her  singing,  had  shewn  an 
interest  in  all  she  did,  in  the  books  she  read ; 
in  short,  in  every  thing  that  occupied  her 
attention.  But  now  it  was  very  different. 
She  had  no  one  to  listen  to  her  songs,  no 
ready  hand  to  turn  the  leaves  of  her  music- 
book,  no  one  from  whose  nice  discerning  taste 
she  might  gnees  with  intuitive  quickness  the 
nature  of  the  studies  he  did  not  venture 
openly   to   recommend,  and  with   whom  she 
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an  existence  so  fraught  to  all  appearance 
with  every  earthly  bliss  was  now  tinctured 
with  sorrow  and  regret. 

She  little  guessed  that  often,  when  she 
could  least  have  imagined  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing,  the  eye  of  Herbert  was  upon 
her,  —  that,  deserted  as  she  felt,  she  seldom 
left  her  home  but  his  step  hovered  near, — that 
hours  of  each  day  were  passed  in  watching  for 
one  moment's  glimpse  of  her  beloved  form, 
and  that  his  saddened  heart  felt  lightened  in 
his  breast  if  after  a  tedious  watch  he  could 
see  her  but  for  an  instant,  and  fancy  her 
unchanged  by  his  desertion,  unharmed  by 
recollections  of  the  past. 

Rigidly  had  Herbert  adhered  to  his  resolu- 
tion of  never  again  seeking  Emily's  society  as 
he  had  once  done ;  but  to  give  up  seeing  her 
altogether  was  a  sacrifice  he  did  not  think 
necessary.  The  more  steadily  he  continued 
to  avoid  any  meeting  with  her,  except  for  a 
few  moments  in  public,  the  more  he  attached 


himself  to  tliofle  with  whom  she  wu  in  every 
way  connected.  Almost  every  day  found  him 
seated  witli  Mrs.  Belmont.  She  wks  his 
g^atest  comfort ;  for  thongh  it  was  impos- 
nble  to  admit  her  to  his  confidence  withoat 
betrajriog  the  secret  of  his  enga^ment  to 
Isabel,  yet  he  felt  that  by  Agnes  he  was  in  a 
eert^n  degree  understood,  and  from  her  he 
was  sure  to  hear  more  of  Emily  tban  he  eooid 
have  done  from  any  body  else. 

It  was  a  tryiog  task  to  poor  Agnes ;  but  it 
was  enough  for  her  that  be  was  unhappy,  and 
that  it  was  to  her  he  looked  for  consolation. 
She  saw  that   there   was   some    secret,  but 
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undone  to  encourage  his  acquaintance.  Co- 
lonel Marsden  calculated  that,  as  he  had  no 
thoughts  of  marrying  Lady  Rosendale  him- 
self,  his  presence  could  in  no  way  be  pre- 
judicial to  Frederick's  interests,  and  might 
be  the  means  of  keeping  others  at  a  distance 
whose  pretensions  might  be  troublesome. 

In  an  affiur  of  this  kind,  Colonel  Marsden 
was  a  more  superficial  obserrer  than  might 
haye  been  expected.  Unable  to  trace  the 
workings  of  a  sensitive  mind,  he  judged  chiefly 
by  what  he  saw ;  and,  satisfied  with  the  appar 
rent  coolness  of  Herbert,  he  never  imagined  the 
existence  of  a  secret  motive  for  the  change. 
AH  his  endeavours  were  now  directed  towards 
retarding  the  progress  of  new  acquaintances, 
and  promoting  the  intimacy  of  Lady  Rosen- 
dale  with  her  cousin. 

This  latter  part  of  his  task  was  compara- 
tively easy;  for  Emily,  perceiving  that  Fre- 
derick's friendship  with  Herbert  had  increased 
as  her  own  had  declined,  looked  to  him  as  a 


certain  channel  of  communication  betweet 
them.  Well  might  even  a  less  vjua  man  thai 
Frederick  have  been  flattered  by  the  e^er 
ness  of  lier  reception,  and  the  wish  she  si 
unhesitatingly  expressed  for  his  society. 

It  is  not  very  flattering  to  be  liked  or  well' 
received  only  for  another's  sake,  but  that  ii 
was  possible  such  a  thing  should  ever  occur  It 
him  never  entered  Frederick's  head.  He  wa! 
too  veil  convinced  of  his  own  numerooi 
perfections ;  and  as  he  concluded  his  rei^ 
c-^qiusitc  toilet  on  the  morning  of  Lady  Moi 
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mind  what  he  should  do  with  himself  until 
the  time  arrived ,  when  his  servant  entered 
and  presented  him  with  a  note.  Antoine  being 
a  foreigner  was  too  well-bred  to  inform  him, 
without  being  asked,  from  whom  it  came. 
English  servants  generally  forget  that  when 
the  letter  is  opened  it  can  contrive  to  speak 
for  itself. 

Frederick  took  up  the  note  in  silence ;  but 
one  glance  at  the  writing  of  the  direction  was 
enough :  it  did  not  require  to  turn  to  the 
fairy  seal  for  confirmation  of  the  fact.  Trem- 
bling with  an  anxiety  he  could  not  express,  he 
hastily  tore  open  the  note.  His  worst  fears 
were  realized, — and  though  a  thrill  of  delight 
shot  through  his  heart,  yet  distress  and  em- 
barrassment seemed  to  overpower  the  sensa- 
tion, and  gave  to  his  countenance  almost  an 
expression  of  despair. 

Ad^le  de  Marigny  was  in  England  —  in 
London  —  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the 
spot  where  he  stood!      It  was  too  true;  — 
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derick!"  exclaimed  the  beautiful  French- 
woman, as  she  flew  to  meet  him  with  uncon- 
trollable delight. 

Frederick  forgot  for  a  moment  the  dilemma 
in  which  he  stood,  and  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  lovely  creature  before  him,  he  devoutly 
wished  himself  and  her  safely  back  at  Vienna, 
away  from  all  schemes,  and  heiresses,  and 
family  embarrassments. 

"  How  well  you  are  looking,  Ad^le!" 
"  And  you  too,  Frederick ! — And  how  much 
that  waistcoat  becomes  you!  —  Is  it  something 
new?" 

"Yes:  do  you  like  it?"  And  Frederick 
thought  of  the  breakfiEist. 

"  It  is  quite  beautiful,"  said  Ad^le,  with  a 
glance  that  went  through  him  ;  for  Frederick 
felt  his  heart  beat  with  delight  at  being  once 
again  by  her  side. 

"  You  will  spend  the  day  with  me,  Fre- 
derick ;  wiU  you  not  ?  and  in  the  evening, 
when  it  is  cool,  I  should  like  to  take  a  walk. 
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Is  there  not  some  place  where  we  can  walk? 
I  want  to  see  your  London." 

*'  Certainly ;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  stay  as 
long  as  I  can,"  replied  Fredericit,  evasiTely. 

"  Oh,  that  is  charming  1  And  your  sisters, 
Frederick,  are  they  in  townT  I  shall  see 
them  soon  I  hope.  You  know  how  aozions 
I  am  to  see  your  sisters — how  I  love  them 
already." 

"  They  will  he  delighted,  dear  Ad^le,  to 
make  your  acquaintance  —  they  are  in  town. 
1  think  —  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  to-day 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay  long  with  you.  I 
am  very  particularly  eng^ed ;  but  I  will  tell 
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"Oh,  no!  —  you  must  not  go.  Have  you 
any  thing  very  particular  to  do  to-day  ?" 

'*  Yes,  unfortunately,  I  have;  —  business  of 
so  much  consequence,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
be  put  off.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  more  at 
liberty,  and  then  I  hope  I  shall  be  with  you 
all  day.  It  is  the  opera  night — you  will  go 
to  the  opera,  Ad^le  ?  " 

"Yes,  certainly, —  I   shall  be  enchanted. 

I  have  been  thinking ,"  continued  Ad^Ie, 

musingly. 

"  Of  what  have  you  been  thinking,  Adele?" 
i^aid  Frederick,  taking  her  hand  as  if  about  to 
depart. 

"  Why,  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  you 
really  are  engaged  all  to-day^  and  that  I 
cannot  see  you  again,  I  may  as  well  accept 
an  invitation  I  have  received ;  though,  of 
course,  if  I  could  have  had  your  company  I 
should  not  have  thought  of  it :  "  and  a  tear 
trembled  in  the  beautiful  eyes  of  Ad^le. 
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him,  ce  cher  Gustave:  but  I  did  not  think 
of  going.  Howeyer,  now  I  will  send  him  a 
note,  and  beg  of  him  to  take  me«" 

Frederick  was  thunderstruck  :  one  hope 
still  remained. 

**  Do  you  know  where  the  breakfast  is  to 
be,  AdMe  ?" 

**  Yes — there  is  the  card-— Lady  Monteith 
—do  you  not  know  her?  Ghistave  says  she 
is  the  most  charming  person  in  London,  and 
that  he  will  present  me." 

Frederick  did  not  answer  ;  — -  he  stood 
before  her  the  very  picture  of  doubt  and 
embarrassment.  It  seemed  as  if  this  day  his 
troubles  were  never  to  end,  and  the  6h<»*tness 
of  the  time  he  had  for  deliberation  added  to 
his  difficulty. 

"  Ad^le,"  he  at  length  said,  as  if  it  was  the 
result  of  his  reflections,  **  would  it  please  you 
very  much  if  I  was  to  accompany  you  to  the 
breakfast?" 


"Would  it  g^ve  me  pleasoreT  Oh,  Fre- 
derick !  bow  can  you  ask  me  Buch  a  question  t 
It  would  be  too  great  bappiness  to  me." 

"  I  tbink,  then,  if  I  could  manage  to  put  off 
my  business  to  another  day,  I  m%ht  still  be 
in  time  to  get  a  place  in  my  aster's  carriage — 
or  my  cousin's."  Frederick's  voice  fiiltered  as 
the  last  word  escaped  him. 

"  Oh,  how  dehgbtful!"  exclumed  Ad^le^ 
forgetting  in  her  transport  that  he  had  begun 
by  declaring  that  it  was  quite  impossible  the 
business  which  was  to  occupy  him  that  day 
could  be  put  oS. 

"Then,  how  will  you  go?"  asked  he. 
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sought  after.  He  felt  a  little  jealous,  but  to 
make  any  other  arrangement  at  this  moment 
would  have  been  quite  impossible. 

**  I  mean  to  go  with  Gustave,"  replied 
Ad^le ;  *'  he  says  he  will  drive  his  curricle 
down  at  the  same  time  with  my  carriage,  so 
as  to  be  at  the  door  to  present  me.  You  know 
I  do  not  know  any  one  here,  and  Gustave  is 
like  a  brother  to  me." 

''I  should  have  been  too  happy  to  have 
presented  you  to  Lady  Monteith/'  said  Fre- 
derick, looking  as  if  an  injury  had  been  in- 
flicted upon  him  by  her  having  intended 
otherwise. 

"  But  you  forget,  Frederick,  that  you  did 
not  think  of  going  until  this  moment,"  said 
Adfele,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes  —  that  is  true  ;  but  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  when  I  found  you  were 
going."  And  Frederick,  enraptured  with  the 
success  of  his  deceitful  words,  tenderly  kissed 
the  beautiful  hand  he  still  held  in  his. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Frsderiok  had  not  been  mistaken  in  his 
calculations  of  the  effect  Madame  de  Marigny*s 
excessive  beauty  would  produce  at  the  break* 
fast.  She  no  sooner  appeared  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  handsome  cousin  Gustave  than 
every  eye  was  rivetted  upon  her.  The  sen- 
sation a  new  foreign  face  produces  in  a  crowd 
of  women,  exclusively  English,  is  delightful. 

There  stood  Ad^le,  in  her  beautifully  simple 
dresSi  looking  fresh  as  a  newly  blown  flower, 
and  as  distinguished  from  the  crowd  around 
as  a  diamond  among  the  pebbles  of  the 
stream.  She  stood  there  smiling  and  spark- 
ling—  receiving  the  homage   of  those    near 
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ber  with  her  pretty  graceful  maimer,  neither 
greedily  acknowledging  nor  affecting  to  scorn 
the  half'Sappressed  murmurB  of  admiration 
which  greeted  her  on  every  side.  She  took 
H  as  her  right,  naturally,  and  with  dignity ; 
but  alBO  with  a  look  of  grateiiil  softness, 
which  seemed  to  thank  all  those  who  so 
kindly  welcomed  a  stranger  to  their  shores. 
Frederick  forgot,  in  the  delight  her  triamph 
afforded  him,  that  hut  an  hour  belbi«  her 
arrival  had  been  a  source  of  the  greatest 
uneasiness  to  him ;  be  forgot,  for  the  moment, 
to  think  of  himself;  or,  if  he  did,  it  was 
only    with   a    sensation    of  gratified    pride. 
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have  caused  her  to  fail  in  securing  general 
admiration,  his  affection  would  not  long 
have  survived  the  blow.  He  could  not  have 
stood  up  for  the  woman  he  professed  to 
love  had  any  one  person  insinuated  that  he 
was  singular  in  his  estimation  of  her  beauty 
or  grace.  He  had  not  moral  courage  suf- 
ficient to  resist  such  a  trial ;  his  love  (if  so 
very  selfish  a  feelitlg  can  be  called  so)  had 
first  sprung  from  a  conviction  that  Ad^le*s 
superiority  was  universally  acknowledged. 
The  same  persuasion  had  fostered  its  growth 
and  nursed  the  feeling  into  a  strength  which, 
without  such  a  stimulus,  her  beauty  and 
tenderness  might  have  found  it  difficult  to 
impart. 

It  is  very  natural  to  feel  pleasure  in  be- 
holding a  cherished  object  appreciated  and 
admired  as  we  think  it  deserves;  but  with 
Frederick  the  feeling  was  wholly  selfish,  and 
no  generosity  mingled  with  his  delight  at 
seeing   the  effect  Madame  de  Marigny  pro- 
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daced.  He  was  gratified  beyond  measare 
at  the  conBrmatioD  her  reception  seemed  to 
bestow  upon  his  own  taste,  and  he  felt  himself 
rise  extremely,  even  in  his  own  estimation, 
when  he  led  Ad^le  through  the  admiring 
crowd  and  seated  himself  by  her  side. 

Madame  de  Marigny  was,  indeed,  beautiAil 
enongh  to  justify  any  man's  committing  a 
folly  for  her  sake ;  bat  she  was  also  sufficiently 
devoted  and  sincere  in  her  affection  to  have 
deserved  a  more  generous  attachment  than 
that  with  which  Frederick  Marsden  r^;arded 
her.  She  loved  him  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  passionate  nature;  while  his  first  ob- 
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knowledge.  She  had  been  alarmed  by 
Frederick's  speedy  return  to  England;  and, 
confirmed  in  her  suspicions  by  a  hint  in 
one  of  Gustave's  letters,  had  contrived  to 
arrange  a  tour  which  should  be  extremely 
convenient  for  the  purpose ;  and  as  she  gene- 
rally succeeded  in  whatever  she  chose  to  un- 
dertake, she  had  set  out  under  the  protection 
of  an  old  maiden  aunt,  who  never  went  out 
any  where,  or  asked  any  questions  of  her 
beautiful  niece;  and  she  had  come  to  Eng- 
land without  communicating  her  intention 
to  Frederick,  that  she  might  satisfy  herself 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  report  which 
had  filled  her  with  misery. 

The  arrival  of  Adfele  the  day  before  Lady 
Monteith*s  breakfast  suited  well  with  her 
wish  of  seeing  Emily  before  the  latter  could 
have  been  apprized  of  her  coming ;  and  upon 
reaching  the  scene  of  gaiety,  it  was  with  no 
small  anxiety  she  had  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance  on  the   lawn,  watching  the   moment 
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when  the  lady  to  wLom  Frederick  ww  pok- 
ing should  turn  the  edge  of  s  very  pretty 
pink  bonnet  just  far  enough  round  to  sliew 
her  f&ce.  She  felt,  as  if  instmctiTely,  tint 
it  could  belong  to  no  other  thaa  Lady  Rosen- 
dale;  and  when  at  last  Emily,  giving  her 
arm  to  Frederick,  turned  round,  and,  in  the 
full  blaze  of  daylight,  walked  np  to  where 
she  stood,  and  was  introduced  by  ber  coiuut, 
Ad^le  felt  her  heart  sink  within  her,  and 
could  scarcely  command  herself  saffideo^ 
to  receive  and  return  the  kind  worda  \ 
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both  perfectly  beautiful,  but  in   a  different 
style. 

The  character  of  Emily's  face  was  that  of 
a  softy  sweet  intelligence,  with,  perhaps,  a 
shade  of  dignity  beyond  what  is  common  at 
her  age;  while  AdMe's  countenance,  though 
equally  noble,  was  more  versatile  in  its  ex- 
pression. Her  soft  brown  eye,  almost  hidden 
by  its  long  lashes,  could  flash  with  a  brighter 
fire  than  shone  in  the  deep  blue  eye  of 
Emily,  in  which,  even  in  her  gladdest  hour, 
there  was  almost  always  an  expression  of 
pensiveness;  and  if  the  cheek  of  the  latter 
seemed  for  an  instant  the  most  lovely  in  its 
maiden  blush,  the  rich  damask  of  Ad^le's, 
and  the  clearness  of  her  splendid  forehead, 
where  you  could  almost  trace  the  blood  as 
it  rushed  through  the  delicate  blue  veins, 
appeared  equally  unrivalled. 

It  seemed    impossible   to    decide   between 
these  two  beautiful  creatures.     If  Emily  ap- 

f2 
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peared  most  formed  to  be  loved,  Ad^le  looke 
as  if  ?lie  was  born  to  be  worshipped.  Tw 
more  lovely  women  never  before  graced  iha 
lawn,  wlicreon  was  collected  nearly  all  o 
whom  the  great  world  of  fasbion  could  boas 
as  fairest  and  noblest  among  ita  votaries. 

Lady  Monteith's  fete  was  the  firet  of  tin 
kind  at  which  Emily  had  been  present,  an< 
tlie  novehy  of  the  gay  scene  delighted  her. 

Every  thing  went  right.  Sir  Herbert  Man' 
deville   was    there,    and    seemingly  in   bcttei 
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tedious;  and  she  sat  contentedly  during  din- 
ner, listening  to  Lord  CIanmore*s  incessant 
chattering  with  the  most  exemplary  patience. 

The  breakfast  was  at  last  over,  and  Emily, 
in  spite  of  the  good  spirits  which  her  un- 
usual happiness  had  inspired,  felt  relieved 
when  she  could  again  return  to  the  open 
air;  and  she  hastily  joined  Agnes,  and  con- 
tinued to  walk  up  and  down  the  beautiful 
terrace^  which  overhung  the  river,  until  the 
last  gleam  of  sunset  had  died  away,  and  the 
blazing  light  and  the  sound  of  music  from 
the  rooms  announced  that  dancing  had 
begun. 

The  evening  was  delightful ;  scarcely  a 
breath  of  wind  stirred  the  leaves  of  the 
willows  which  drooped  their  branches  to  the 
water,  or  disturbed  the  perfume  of  the  orange 
trees,  which  were  scattered  about,  relieving, 
with  their  rich  dark  foliage  and  bright  flowers, 
the  endless  profusion  of  shrubs  which  covered 
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the  banks  to  tbe  water's  edge.  It  ^ 
the  delicious  moment  of  the  early  f 
when  every  thing  is  fresh  and  ^reeo ;  whi 
the  lilacs  and  labarnuma  mingle  their  loTei 
colours  uf  undlmmed  brightness  ia  seemii 
detiance  of  the  dust  and  sun,  before  whi( 
they  so  soon  must  fade. 

The   pleasure-gi'ounde    at    Lady    Monteiti 
villa   were  beautiful,  and   extended   to   bod 
distance    beyond    that    part    appropriated 
the   dancing    and   Greworke.      And   nov  i 
around    shone    vi-ith    thoueands    of    colonr 
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side  at  the  end  of  the  terrace  by  the  rircr, 
while  the  other  wound  back,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  to  the  house. 

Here,  at  least,  Agnes  hoped  she  was  safe 
from  intrusion ;  and  she  walked  up  and  down, 
indulging  in  those  sad  thoughts  which,  firmly 
as  she  struggled  against  them,  had  now 
become  habitual  to  her.  Her  greatest  plea- 
sure was  solitude;  but  that  was  a  luxury 
which,  situated  as  she  was,  she  could  seldom 
manage  to  enjoy ;  for  she  would  not  allow 
her  selfish  sorrow  to  interfere  with  what  she 
conceived  to  be  her  duties  or  obligations 
to  others. 

For  some  time  she  remained  alone;  till, 
tired  with  the  exertion  of  walking,  she  sunk 
down  upon  a  rustic  bench,  placed  in  an 
angle  near  where  the  terrace  joined  the  walk. 
There  were  two  seats,  and  Agnes,  sad  and 
weary,  chose  the  farthest,  and  sat  down. 
It  was  almost  dark,  and  all  around  was  still. 
The  sound   of  the  music  came  faintly  from 
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the  liouse,  and  iocreased,  hj  its  contrast,  t^ 
depression  of  her  spii-ils. 

Soon,  however,  she  was  startled  by  lied 
iog  voices  apparently  quite  close  to  her.  SI 
could  see  no  one ;  a  thick  row  of  shnil 
prevented  the  speakers  from  being  nsiUi 
but  the  passionate  accents  of  the  swcete 
voice  she  bad  ever  heard  caught  her  ea 
and  seemed  to  chain  her  to  the  spot, 
seemed  as  if  the  speaker  was  unhappy,  fi 
her  low  sobs  were  distinctly  heard  in  tl 
pauses  of  the  conversation. 
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she  who  spoke),  *'  only  say  that  you  do  not 
love  her — that  vou  never  will  love  her !" 

"  How  can  you  ask  me  such  a  question? 
—  how  can  you  fear  that  I  should  love  an- 
other?" 

"  I  do  not  know — I  am  afraid.  She  is- 
so  very  beautiful !" 

*•  And  are  not  you — my  own  dearest — are 
not  you  still  more  beautiful — more  lovely 
than  any  thing  on  earth?" 

The  Lady  seemed  soothed  by  the  reply, 
or  the  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered,  for  her 
voice  was  more  calm  when  next  she  spoke. 

"  They  tell  me  that  you  will  marry  her.'* 

'*  Marry! — Oh,  no!  do  not  believe  it.  But^ 
if  ever  I  should  think  of  it,  would  you  hate 
me?" 

**  Oh,  Heavens!"  exclaimed  Adele,  in  a 
tone  of  such  agony  that  it  thrilled  through 
the  heart  of  Agnes. 

"  You  would  hate  me,  then — you  would 
give  me  up :  would  you  not  pity  me,  dearest  ?" 
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And  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  fiv  the  i 
time,  betrayed  tome  emotion. 

"Pity!      No;    I   should   deipitB   job. 
could   never   hate  yon;    bat    I    ilMiild  t 
nothing  bat   scorn   for  the   man    who  cm 
so  degrade  himself  as   to  many  mly  fri 
motives  of  interest." 

"  I  am  very  poor — my  &ther  is  anb 
rassed,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  defveeati 
tone. 

"  Yon  did  not  think  of  such  tbioga  wh 
first   1 
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could  only  spring  from  the  truest  affection. 
He  looked  back  to  the  months  and  years 
which  had  passed  since  he  had  first  known 
her^  and  owned  to  himself  that  the  happiness 
of  his  life  had  all  sprung  from  her  love.  And 
now  he  was  about  to  cast  it  from  him — to 
tear  from  his  heart  the  only  feeling  that  it 
cherished;  for,  so  far  as  he  was  capable  of 
loving  any  thing,  he  loved  Ad^le  de  Marigny. 

It  was  a  sacrifice  beyond  his  strength. 
His  difficulties  were  at  a  distance — Ad^Ie 
was  present;  and,  ever  yielding  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  momenti  Frederick  forgot  all 
about  Emily  and  his  fether^  and  clasping 
Adele  to  his  heart,  poured  forth  the  most 
passionate  protestations  of  affection  and  con«- 
stancy,  and  ended  by  promising  as  speedy 
a  return  to  Vienna  as  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  would  allow  him  to 
accomplish. 

All  that  he  said  was  uttered  so  rapidly, 
and  in   so    low  a   tone,    that   Agnes    could 
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scarcely  catch  the  import  of  it ;  ba 
guessed  what  the  tenour  of  the  woni 
been  by  the  frantic  exclamation  of  jo; 
burst  from  the  Itps  of  Ad^Ie ;  and  t! 
perfectly  igDornnt  of  who  the  speakers 
elie  could  not  help  being  interested  it 
who  seemed  to  feel  so  deeply  the  jo] 
and  the  sorrow  she  had  expressed. 

Tears  of  sympathy  rose  to  the  ey 
Agnes,  and  she  sighed  as  she  reilecti 
her  own  mournful  fate.     She  could  nol 
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crowds  that  still  filled  the  gardens  it  seemed 
very  unlikely  that  she  should  have  selected 
the  right  person. 

As  soon  as  she  found  that  she  was  once 
again  quite  alone,  she  rose  and  returned 
slowly  to  the  house. 


CUAPTER  VII. 


Agses  had  lingered  in  her  solitary 
much  longer  than  she  iras  aware  of, 
hour  for  tlie  fireworks  approached  j  and 
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ceiling  was  fluted  in  the  same  manner  with 
muslin,  each  compai*tment  being  confined  by 
a  band  of  pink  and  white  roses.  No  heavy 
overgrown  chandelier  or  lamp  spoiled  the 
effect  of  the  ceiling,  which  looked  as  if  it 
was  looped  up  by  the  flowers.  The  light 
came  from  countless  branches,  with  candles 
artfully  arranged,  so  as  to  project  a  little 
from  the  top  of  each  muslin  column.  In 
every  second  compartment  of  the  walls  there 
was  a  niche,  in  which  was  placed  a  statue 
of  the  purest  marble.  The  other  compart* 
ments  comprised  the  four  entrances  to  this 
lovely  room,  and  were  lined,  as  well  as  the 
back  of  the  niches,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers 
and  shrubs. 

Round  the  room  were  placed,  at  short  in- 
tervals, sofas,  covered  with  the  softest  green 
damask,  whicli,  with  the  darker  shade  of 
the  leaves  of  the  plants,  gave  to  the  walls 
and  roof  such  an  appearance  of  delicacy  and 
lightness,  that  it  looked  like  a  temple  sprung 
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and  once  with  Frederick/'  answered  Emily, 
languidly. 

'^  It  has  been  a  beautiful /S^^/'  said  Agnes. 

Emily  did  not  reply.  Those  two  little 
words,  **  has  been/*  had  sounded  chillingly 
on  her  ear.  They  seemed  to  imply  that  the 
evening  was  almost  over,  and  poor  Emily 
felt  that  for  her  it  had  not  yet  begun.  Still 
it  was  getting  late,  and  she  watched  the 
various  couples  preparing  for  the  waltz,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  band  as  the  musi* 
cians  resumed  their  places,  and  felt  as  if 
she  would  have  given  worlds  to  retard  their 
movements. 

Emily  had  looked  forward  with  such  de- 
light to  this  breakfast — had  kept  up  her  spirits 
all  the  day  in  the  hope  that  the  end  of  the 
evening  would  be  most  agreeable — and  now 
that  end  was  &st  approaching,  and  still  she 
was  disappointed. 

But  Emily  was  not  always  to  be  disap- 
pointed. At  the  moment  when  she  had  resolved 
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being  who  now  stood  before  her,  brilliant 
with  life  and  spirits.  Bat  as  Agnes  looked 
upon  him  she  sighed  to  observe  the  change  a 
few  months  seemed  to  have  made. 

The  highly  chiselled  features  of  Herbert 
Mandeville  always  gave  to  his  face  the  ap«^ 
pearance  of  being  thinner  than  it  really  was ; 
but  now  it  had  a  care-worn  look,  and,  not* 
withstanding  the  smile  which  lighted  up  his 
handsome  countenance,  Agnes  could  perceive 
that  the  fine  eyes,  which  now  flashed  with 
fitful  brilliancy,  seemed  hollow  and  sunk. 

With  pain  and  r^ret  Agnes  regarded  this 
alteration  which  she  feared,  too  truly,  was 
caused  by  mental  suffering.  And  Emily,  too, 
how  she  trembled  for  her!  The  languor  of 
her  manner  was  gone.  Her  eye  sparkled, 
and  her  step  was  as  light  and  bounding  as 
that  of  a  young  fawn,  though  just  before  she 
had  scarcely  seemed  able  to  support  herself. 
Agnes  knew  only  too  well  what  had  caused  the 
sudden  change,  and    she   shuddered  as  she 
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and    manner,   and  the  respectful  tenderness 
with  which  he  watched  over  her  comfort. 

And  Herbert — was  he  happy  also?  Urged 
forward  by  some  irresistible  impulse,  he  had 
that  evening  undone  all  that  his  extreme 
prudence  and  forbearance  had  for  months 
past  endeavoured  to  effect.  Though  he  had 
said  nothing  which  could  positively  justify 
Emily  in  thinking  so,  yet  he  felt  that  he 
had  removed  the  impression  from  her  mind 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  her.  He  had 
broken  through  his  resolution;  he  had  once 
again  rushed  upon  danger;  and  he,  the  be- 
trothed of  another,  had  gazed  upon  the  lovely 
&ce  of  Emily — had  listened  to  her  gentle 
words,  and  could  no  longer  say  that,  in  his 
heart,  he  believed  she  had  forgotten,  or,  if 
he  were  to  go,  that  she  could  forget  him. 

Maddened  by  the  idea,  despair  seemed  to 
seize  upon  his  heart,  and  gave  a  wildness 
to  his  look  and  words  which  frightened  Emily, 
though  she  could  not  tell  why. 
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*'  Have  y<m  crrer  felt  eontdoiu,'*  nid  H» 
bert,  tDrning  soddenly  to  her,  u  they  ikd 
upon  the  temce,  "  tliat  a  ftted  hour  M 
bst  approftching,  and  wa*  fixed  iirerooiUf, 
and  that  all  bejond  was  dark  and  terriUlt 
I  know  not  why,  bst  thia  nig^t  wcm  • 
&ted  one  to  me,  and  ever  haa  ioae  ao.  I 
hare  looked  forward  to  this  day  with  joy,  vk 
yet  with  dread — expecting  •omething,  aadjCt 
unable  to  define  what.  I  eaimot  shake  vfflk 
impression.    My  thonghts  are  all  eonftaed." 
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now  the  melancholy  foreboding  of  Herbert 
struck  a  sudden  chill  upon  her  heart. 

<<  I  do  not  anticipate  it,"  replied  Herbert, 
abruptly;  ''  it  already  glares  upon  me;  and 
this  day  seems  to  have  been  marked  out  for  it. 
It  is  in  vain  to  struggle  with  the  feeling — I 
cannot  overcome  it.  But  I  must  not  bore 
you  with  my  fancies/'  continued  he,  making 
an  effort  to  recover  his  composure;  for  he 
felt  the  trembling  of  the  little  hand  which 
had  hitherto  scarcely  rested  upon  his  arm. 

Emily  did  not  dare  to  speak.  One  glance 
at  Herbert  had  convinced  her  that  he  waa 
suffering,  and  the  incoherence  of  his  words 
during  the  last  half  hour  had  been  so  unlike 
his  usual  way  of  addressing  her,  that  she 
felt  anxious  and  alarmed.  What  could  have 
caused  so  sudden  an  alteration?  A  little 
while  before  he  had  seemed  in  such  good 
spirits;  but  now,  as  the  light  fell  upon  his 
face,  she  saw  that  it  looked  wild  and 
haggard. 
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"  It  is  growing  late,"  at  last  she  TCBtnni 
to  remark,  in  hopes  of  changing^  the  earm 
of  his  ideas.  "  Shall  we  go  into  &e  ham 
and  look  for  Annt  Maiy?  I  dare  saj  ihe  ii 
waiting  for  me." 

"  Certainly,  if  yon  wish  it.  Yon  Ittft 
stood  too  long  in  the  night  lar,"  ohtani 
Herbert,  tenderly,  as  they  movtd  to  it- 
enter  the  honse. 

The  soand  of  mnsic  recalled  his  ideiti 
and  he  turned  an  anxtoos  glance  np<m  En^ 
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are   going  to   dance.      Will  you  not  waltas^ 
with  me  again?" 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  said 
Emily;  but  her  voice  was  tremulous  with 
emotion;  she  could  not  recover  from  the* 
fear  with  which  his  manner,  more  than  his^ 
words,  had  impressed  her. 

Herbert  saw  her  agitation  and  the  effort 
she  made  to  conceal  it.  He  felt  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  suffering  to  her,  and  the 
pain  of  that  conviction  was  so  great,  that 
every  other  recollection  vanished  from  hi» 
mind.  His  senses  were  bewildered;  in- 
voluntarily he  pressed  the  hand  which  rested 
on  his  arm,  and  bent  his  head  so  low,  that 
Emily  fancied  she  caught  the  sound  of  her 
own  name,  though  scarcely  breathed  into^ 
words. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  Herbert's ;  his  were 
fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  agony 
in  their  tenderness  which  went  to  her  heart. 
Trembling  and  confrised  she  half  tamed  away 
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Wr  head;  but  that  one  look  had  bi 
to  fuch  all  that  both  had  reeolTcd  at 
Ailty  to  conceal. 

"  Lady  RosendaleE"  exclaimed  a 
voice  at  Emily's  side;  '•  Ladr  Sla 
sent  me  to  beg  you  will  join  bcr  ] 
are  not  dancing," 

Emily  started,  and,  with  an  air  of  c«iH 
Bess,    hastily  disengaged    her  arm    frol 
of  Herbert,  and  gave  it  to  Coloael  Mai 
for    hia   were    the    unwelcome   words 
had  recalled  her  to  herself. 
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there  was  any  thing  strange  in  Herbert's 
leaving  her  at  that  instant.  She  merely 
thought  that  he  perhaps  wished  to  avoid 
Colonel  Marsden,  and  that  he  would  join 
her  afterwards.  She  therefore  immediately 
looked  for  Lady  Mary,  and  took  her  place 
upon  the  sofa  beside  her  vnth  all  the  tran- 
quillity she  could  assume. 

In  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  Emily  did 
not  perceive  how  long  she  remained  by  the 
side  of  her  aunt,  though  each  moment  she 
expected  that  Herbert  would  reappear ;  and 
it  was  only  upon  Lady  Mary's  inquiring,  for 
at  least  the  twentieth  time,  whether  she  was 
tired,  and  whether  she  wished  to  go  home, 
that  she  could  so  £Bur  collect  her  ideas  as  to 
reply  that  she  preferred  remaining  longer, 
and  was  not  Ae  least  tired  of  the  ball. 
She,  however,  declined  dancing  any  more. 
She  reflected  with  delight  that  she  could 
not  dance  with  any  one  else,  for  she  was 
engaged  to  Herbert ;   he  had  asked  her  just 

g2 
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in  her  search  for  Agnes  or  Lady  Mary.  What 
if  Herbert  should  think  ill  of  her — should: 
have  imagined  that  there  was  any  want  of 
dignity  or  modesty  in  her  manner?  And 
the  crimson  blush  which  overspread  her  &a*- 
tures  shewed  how  deeply  she  was  pained- 
by  the  mere  supposition. 

In  the  meantime  the  ball  went  on,  and', 
still  Herbert  came  not ;  and  at  last  Emily 
began  to  think  it  was  strange  that  he  did' 
not  return,  and  that,  at  least,  he  did  not 
remember  that  she  had  promised  to  dance^ 
with  him. 

The  dancing  seemed  almost  over,  and  the 
room  was  very  nearly  empty.  Lady  Mary 
was  growing  tired  of  waiting,  and  talked  of 
the  night  air  and  rheumatism,  until  Emily,, 
the  least  selfish  of  human  beings,  was  shocked 
at  her  want  of  thought  and  cruelty  in  keep- 
ing her  dear  Aunt  Mary  out  so  late;  and 
she  entreated  Frederick,  who  had  just  joined 
them,  to  ask  for  her  carriage. 
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Colonel  Marsden  had  watched  her  depar- 
ture with  no  small  feeling  of  anxiety.  From 
the  moment  he  had  been  informed  of  Madame 
de  Marigny*8  arrival  he  had  been  in  a  state 
little  short  of  frenzy.  It  seemed  as  if  £Eite 
had  prepared  a  death-blow  to  his  herpes  from  a 
quarter  where  he  the  least  expected  it.  At  first 
his  anger  against  Frederick  knew  no  bounds. 
He  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  arrange- 
ment had  uoi  been  made  by  his  son.  But 
upon  the  solemn  assurance  of  Frederick  that 
his  surprise  did  not  exceed  his  own  upon  the 
occasion,  he  appeared,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
pacified,  and  inclined  to  retract  the  numy 
harsh  and  cruel  accusations  which,  a  moment 
before,  he  had  unceremoniously  heaped  upon 
the  head  of  the  &ulty,  though  devoted,  Ad^le. 

Nothing  could  possibly  have  been  more 
ruinous  to  the  prospects  of  Colonel  Marsden 
than  the  presence  of  Madame  de  Marigny. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  attribute  to  his  son  even 
as  much  feeling  or  affection  as  he  really  pos- 
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nance.  He  had  seen  her  undisguised  admira- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  Madame  de  Marigny 
when  she  was  presented  to  her — had  heard 
the  words  of  kindness  which  she  had  addressed 
to  her — and  was  satisfied  that,  till  that  mo* 
ment,  her  Tery  name  had  been  unknown  to 
Lady  Rosendale.  He  had  sat  near  her  at 
dinner,  and  observed  the  quiet  resignation 
with  which  she  listened  to  the  complimentary 
speeches  of  Lord  Clanmore,  and  was  persuaded 
that  no  loye  was  there. 

But  when,  after  the  long  interval  of  depres- 
sion  and  fatigue,  which  were  but  too  evident 
on  Emily's  expressive  face,  Colonel  Marsden 
had  seen  the  approach  of  Herbert,  had  marked 
the  sudden  animation  of  his  manner  and  the 
instantaneous  effSect  it  had  produced  on  Emily, 
his  old  suspicions  began  to  return.  He  watched 
them  through  the  dance,  which  appeared  to 
him  to  have  no  end,  and,  Mephistophiles-like, 
he  had  followed  their  steps  as  they  left  the 
house  for  the  garden.    There  every  word  had 
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that  now  the  discovery  of  his  mistake  dis- 
tracted him  with  terror  ;  and  his  anticipations 
of  evil  outran  even  the  limits  of  probability. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  they  were  already 
engaged  ?  That  this  evening  was  not,  as  he 
had  supposed,  the  first  upon  which  their 
sentiments  had  become  apparent  to  each 
other  ? 

At  one  moment  this  opinion  was  firmly 
implanted  in  Colonel  Marsden's  mind.  But 
then,  again,  if  that  was  the  case,  what  should 
prevent  them  from  speaking  openly?  Her- 
bert was  perfectly  free ;  unfettered  by  family 
ties,  or  aught  else  to  oppose  his  inclinations ; 
and  Lady  Rosendale — alas!  he  knew  but  too 
well  that  she  both  did  and  would  depend 
solely  upon  herself  in  such  a  matter. 

The  more  Colonel  Marsden  thought  upon 
the  subject,  the  more  perplexed  his  ideas  every 
moment  became.  He  had  seen  with  undis- 
guised delight  the  success  of  his  stratagem 
to  separate  Emily  from  Herbert  at  the  mo- 
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Alone,  and  a  prej  to  the  most  cruel  torture 
of  mind,  Herbert  Mandeville  returned  to  town. 
At  that  instant  he  had  but  one  definite  object 
— to  fly  from  Emily.  In  another  moment 
it  would  have  been  too  late ;  and  in  the  wild 
tumult  of  his  feelings  he  almost  blessed  the 
hand  which  had  withdrawn  him  from  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  down  which  he  was 
about  to  rush  with  headlong  madness. 

A  moment's  reflection  shewed  Herbert  that 
this  could  not  have  been  done  by  chance. 
There  was  something  abrupt  and  fierce  in  the 
usually  bland  tone  of  Colonel  Marsden,  which 
convinced  him  that  the  state  of  his  feelings 
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and,  unable  to  endure  the  idea  of  her  sorrow, 
the  weakness  of  his  own  heart  had  subdued 
him. 

But  if  Herbert  was  weak  where  his  affections 
were  engaged,  at  least  he  was  not  wicked; 
and  the*  sin  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  now 
glared  upon  him  in  aU  its  deformity.  He 
could  not,  as  many  would  have  done,  attempt 
to  shelter  himself  from  his  conscience  and  its 
condemnation  by  the  reflection  that  he  '^  had 
said  nothing  ; "  that  he  had  in  no  way  at- 
tempted to  gain  Emily's  affections.  Though 
this  might  be  literally  true,  and  might  be 
admitted  as  his  justification  to  the  world, 
would  it  acquit  him  to  himself  7 — would  it 
excuse  him  to  Emily?  No  word  had  been 
spoken;  but  he  could  not  deceiye  himself: 
that  one  look  had  too  surely  told  him  he  was 
beloved; — that  he,  the  affianced  of  Isabel, 
had  dared  to  tamper  with  the  affection  of 
another  woman,  to  whom  he  never  could 
atone   for   the   sorrow  he  had  so  wantonly 


His  heart  was  full  ofw. 
bnin  reeled  with  the  thoa 
npon  it.  At  one  momei 
going  to  some  &r  Und,  Seat 
of  him  should  erer  read 
the  oppoute  come  mggi 
fiur,  moat  honourable  towi 
see  Emily — would  confid 
position;  his  indifierence 
uonate  love  for  herself — Bi 
decision. 

But  then,  the  weight  t 
Mr.  Merton — the  length 
fered  his  engagement  to  I 
her  attachment,  or  (as  h 
fimcy,  for  himself — and  i 
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a  source  of  misery  to  him^  and  which  would 
be  the  destruction  of  his  hopes  of  happiness. 

Herbert  did  not  think  of  the  only  plan 
which  might  haye  been  effectual — an  appeal 
to  Isabel  herself.  The  yielding  softness  of 
her  nature  was  too  well  known  to  him  to 
suffer  him  for  an  instant  to  dwell  upon  this 
idea.  He  was  too  generous  to  use  the  power 
he  possessed — too  honest  to  try  and  persuade 
himself  that  he  could  ever  induce  Isabel  to  say 
with  truth  that  she  could  resign  him  to  an- 
other and  be  happy.  He  knew  how  her 
father  loved  him,  and  what  a  deathblow  it 
would  be  to  his  hopes  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  uniting  him  to  his  child.  Herbert  could 
not  bring  himself  even  to  wish  to  purchase 
his  liberty  at  such  a  price.  There  was  dis- 
honour in  the  very  thought ;  and  he  resolved 
to  steel  his  mind  against  it  and  to  endure  in 
silence. 

Alas  !  the  time  when  forbearance  might 
have  been  of  use  was  past ;    and  his  future 
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moremento  no  longer  depended  wptm  !■ 

eelf. 

On  uriving  at  tfae  hotel  be  wu  immtd 
Ktely  accosted  by  his  serrant,  wlw  taaag^ 
preaaited  him  frith  a  letter  which  had  aiin 
about  an  hour  after  he  bad  kft  townftrd 
hreakiast.  It  had  been  bronght  bj  aa  « 
preBB,  with  orders  for  its  instant  d^irarj ;  ll 
his  serraDt  not  being  quite  eertam  irhgttl 
his  master  had  gone  to  iMdj  Montsith**,  tl 
been  forced  to  wait  bis  retam. 
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evidently  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the 
account  her  fiither  had  given  of  her  illness^ 
but  expressing  the  same  anxiety  for  his  return, 
not  only  filled  him  with  alarm^  but  smote  him 
t»  the  heart  by  the  reproach  they  conveyed. 

^'  It  is  more  than  six  months,  Herbert,  since 
you  left  us.  Will  you  not  soon  return?*'  were 
the  condndmg  words  of  her  part  of  the  letter. 

It  was  more  than  six  months — it  was  more 
than  eight  since  he  had  last  seen  Isabel ;  and 
yet,  had  it  not  been  for  this  summons,  he 
could  not  himself  have  told  how  many  more 
he  might  have  lingered  near  the  spot  which 
contained  Emily. 

Herbert  stood  as  if  stunned  by  the  receipt 
of  this  letter.  Now  he  could  no  longer  hesi* 
tate  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue. 

'^  In  an  hour  let  every  thing  be  ready  for  my 
going  abroad.  Until  that  time,  see  that  I  am 
not  disturbed." 

Such  were  his  directions  to  his  wondering 
servant,  who  stood  aghast  at    the  agitation 
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incoQveDience. 

Herbert  sfai 
yielded  for  th 
which  orervli 
stay  in  Bn^ai 
hi^  eyes ;  and 
flicting  ranotif 
it !  —  this  day, 
a  superstitioas 
Herbert  ha^ 
said  it  was  a  fii 
was  rulfilled,  at 
]ike  all  &taUH 
his  leelingH,  tl 
own  folly  had 
result.  Now  Ii 
all  that  was  lefi 
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was  the  alternative,  he  fancied,  at  least  at  the 
moment,  that  any  thing  was  preferable  to  the 
cruel  uncertainty  which  before  had  over- 
whelmed him;  and  in  obeying  the  summons 
of  Mr.  Merton,  he  felt  that  he  was  fulfilling 
a  duty  which  he  owed  him,  and,  however  tardy 
it  might  be,  offering  all  the  retribution  in  his 
power  for  his  long  absence  and  neglect. 

But  Emily  !  —  Ck>uld  he  leave  England 
without  seeing  her?  He  was  distracted  to 
tliink  that  when  he  was  gone  some  accident 
might  reveal  the  truth,  and  that  she  would 
hate  and,  perhaps,  despise  him;  and  he  de- 
termined to  go  at  once  to  her  and  tell  her 
every  thing. 

Then  he  recollected  that  probably  she  was 
not  returned  from  Richmond  ;  and  that  if  she 
was,  his  visit  at  that  unusual  hour  might 
alarm  her,  might  excite  the  observation  of 
her  family. 

He  next  resolved  to  write ;  but  when  he 
tried,  that  seemed  equally  difficult.     He  knew 
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It  was  nearer  three  hours  than  one  since 
Herbert  had  entered  that  room,  and  still  he 
had  come  to  no  decision.  The  agony  of  mind 
he  endured  was  beyond  all  belief;  he  actually 
looked  years  older  since  the  morning. 

But  the  moment  of  his  departure  could  no 
longer  be  delayed.  He  had  still  some  letters 
to  write  which  were  unavoidable ;  and  at  last 
he  resolved  upon  taking  a  middle  course^  and 
leaving  a  note  for  Frederick  Marsden,  in 
which  he  merely  said  that  business  of  im- 
portance called  him  suddenly  abroad,  and  that 
the  period  of  his  return  was  very  uncertain. 

Such  was  the  only  information  poor  Emily 
was  destined  to  receive.  She  little  imagined, 
as  she  returned  full  of  joy  and  hope  for  the 
morrow,  that  Herbert  was  almost  at  the  same 
moment  leaving  England,  and,  as  he  thought, 
for  ever. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Thb  next  morning  Emily  reae  with  ■  feeSi 
of  happiness  that  she  had  never  More  a 
perienced.     She  looked  br^bt  and  trtA,i 
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might  now  hope  that  such  days  would  come 
again ;  and  her  thoughts  wandered  back  to 
Somerton  and  Mandeville  Court,  and  then 
flew  on  to  the  future  much  faster  than  she 
would  have  been  able  to  account  for  had  she 
reflected  that  the  "one  look,"  the  remem- 
brance of  which  she  so  fondly  treasured  in 
her  innocent  heart,  was  the  only  foundation 
for  all  these  hopes  and  expectations. 

But  Emily's  heart  had  not  deceived  her. 
That  one  look  had  spoken  too  truly  for  the 
peace  of  mind  of  both,  when  it  told  her  that 
she  was  beloved. 

Emily  this  morning  put  on  the  most  be- 
coming dress  she  could  think  of.  Never 
before  had  she  been  so  anxious  to  look  well ; 
and  she  received  her  aunt's  congratulations 
upon  her  appearance  at  breakfast  with  no 
small  delight.  But  her  afifectionate  heart 
was  grieved,  when  she  beheld  how  much  the 
fittigue  of  the  day  before  had  injured  her 
whom  she  loved  so  fondly. 


afterwards  in  fto  Ofpen  t 
reproftched  herself  sevei 
ceived  how  her  aunt  was  i 
reflected  that  ike  had  pc 
by  harinfr  perBoaded  he 
Ladj'  Mary  was  indeed 
had  canght  a  violent  a 
obliged  to  give  tip  her  v 
of  embroiderjr,  and,  din 
she  would  go  to  her  roo 
dinner-time. 

It  was  still  very  earlj 
lated  that  she  should  not 
the  middle  of  the  day. 
Agnes,  telling  her  of  Li 
•ition,  and  begging  of  he 
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came.  Emily  could  do  nothing.  She  tried 
to  read,  but  she  read  the  same  page  over  and 
over  again,  and  yet  could  not  understand  it. 
She  tried  to  sing,  but  she  was  so  nervous 
that  her  voice  fidled  her  ;  and  she  actually 
smiled  while  listening  to  the  alteration  a 
single  day  had  made  in  her  usually  full,  sweet 
notes.  She  had  no  better  success  in  any 
thing  she  attempted  ;  so  she  gave  it  all  up 
in  despair,  and  amused  herself  as  she  best 
could  by  walking  through  her  splendid  rooms, 
gathering  the  prettiest  of  the  flowers,  and 
looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  bright 
sunlight. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  ;  one  of  those  when  it 
seems  impossible  to  be  sad.  Agnes  came  at 
last,  and  brought  her  children,  who  were 
always  enchanted  to  see  Emily.  This  day  she 
was  particularly  glad  to  have  them,  and  she 
laughed  and  played  with  them  to  their  great 
delight,  until  Agnes  declared  she  must  not 
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tire  herself  any  more,  and  sent  tbem  1 
Emily  had  been  much  the  merriest  o 
three. 

But  tlie  morning  was  advancing.  I 
almost  two  o'clock,  and  she  endoavour 
compose  herself  a  little,  as  she  though 
might  now  exjiect  Herbert  at  any  moi 
She  eeltled  herself  opposite  to  the  dock 
she  might  watch  its  movements,  and  pu 
her  work  upon  a  table  near  her,  just  to 
the  appearance  of  doing  something,  and 
Herbert  might  not  think  she  had  been 
ing  for  him  to  come. 
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her.  Still  the  hours  adyaneed  and  Herbert 
came  not.  Three  o'clock  —  four  o'clock  had 
struck,  and  yet  they  sat  there. 

At  last  a  yisitor  was  announced.  Emily's 
heart  beat  violently,  but  it  was  only  her  cousin, 
Frederick  Marsden. 

*^  I  am  come  for  one  moment,"  said  he, 
addressing  Emily,  '*  to  know  if  you  want  me 
to  ride  to-day.  If  you  do  not,  I  have  an  en- 
gagement, which  I  shall  take  the  opportunity 
of  getting  over." 

^M  do  not  think  I  shall  ride  to-day  ;  but  if 
I  do,  Agnes  will  go  with  me.  We  need  not 
interfere  with  you,  Frederick,"  replied  Emily, 
kindly. 

*^  Thank  you.  Lady  Rosendale.  My  sisters 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  too  happy  to  join  you  if 
you  should  go  out.  We  shall  meet  at  the 
opera,"  continued  Frederick,  rising  to  go. 

"Yes — it  is  the  new  opera;  I  shall  go 
early  to»night,  I  think." 


1» 


"  U  thei*  any    new*    ibis 
MBrsden?"«i»ked  Agnes. 

"  None  ll.at  I  luve  l,™,rj_"  ^-^  p^ 
dyinB  to  gi.|  .way.  "Oh_i/„,y„_ 
pose  yon  know  that  MandeviJIe  i,  g„„ 
"  Gono  !  "  exdairaed  Hmily,  wilii  i 
lllM  made  Agna  trctnble.  Frederick 
•hr,  »««  ill  .ocl  a  l.uiTj  he  could  n«l  a 
thing  ;  he  was  searching  in  hi»  pooket. 
"Yes  —  gone:  there  ie  bis  note.  J 
learcl  a  word  of  it  before  ;  I  ma  rtn 
for  it;    Ilik^l,;,.  ...^ :.._i-      ^      .. 
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portance  has  obliged  him  to  go,"  said  Agnes, 
anxious  to  calm  the  apprehension  she  saw  had 
overwhelmed  Emily.  ''  I  dare  say  he  will 
return  very  soon.'* 

Emily  did  not  answer.  The  tears  fell  £Ast 
down  her  pale  cheeks;  but  not  all  the  en- 
treaties of  Agnes  could  prevail  upon  her  to 
disclose  the  reason  of  this  bitter  sorrow.  The 
reason  was  too  apparent ;  but  Agnes  hoped 
that  she  would  speak  —  if  only  a  word  —  one 
word  that  might  have  solved  the  mystery 
which  seemed  now  more  than  ever  to  hang 
over  the  afTection  of  these  two  persons  for  each 
other. 

But  Emily  did  not  speak ;  her  heart  seemed 
frozen  within  her,  and  she  continued  to  weep 
in  silence.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to 
explain  to  Agnes  the  real  cause  of  her  grief, 
—  to  reveal  to  her  all  the  various  hopes  and 
fears  which  had  so  long  agitated  her,  much 
less  the  occurrences  of  the  day  before,  and  all 
the  feelings  to  which  they  had  given  rise. 


h 
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immediate  steps  to  ascertain  the  reason  of 
this  sudden  departure ;  but  his  efforts  were 
as  vain  in  this  instance  as  they  had  been  on  a 
former  occasion.  Herbert  had  gone  without 
speaking  to  any  one;  and  the  only  inform- 
ation that  could  be  obtained  respecting  his 
route  was,  that  he  had  taken  the  road  to 
Dover.  Once  before  he  had  departed  in  this 
same  sudden  mysterious  manner,  and  Colonel 
Marsden  remembered,  with  a  bitter  feeling  of 
hatred,  how  he  had  been  deceived  by  such  an 
appearance  of  indifference  to  Lady  Rosendale. 
This  time  he  determined  that  nothing  should 
prevent  his  ascertaining  of  what  nature  was 
the  secret  power  which  seemed  thus  to  control 
his  actions  and  direct  his  movements,  and  in 
what  degree  it  could  interfere  with  his  views 
on  Emily. 

Determined  not  to  neglect  any  means  which 
might  gain  for  him  the  information  he  so 
much  required.  Colonel  Marsden  decided  upon 
going  first    to    the    hotel   Herbert    had  just 


express  was  suggested  io 
patient  inquiries ;  but  iu 
serrant  who  Kccompaaied 
wfaenee  it  cwne. 

"  It  had  oome  fiom  abn 
intelligence  he  could  obtui 
no  one  could  tell. 

Indespiur,  Colond  Han 
messeqger  who  had  hrovgl 
from  him  he  could  elicit  litl 
he  believed  the  letter  came : 
Italy ;  that  the  person  wl 
had  been  twkea  ill  at  Sorer, 
hired  at  a  moment's  notice  t 
and  find  out  Sir  Herbert  M 
■upposed  to  be  in  Ixmdon! 
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address  had  been  transmitted  with  the  letter 
he  had  received ;  he  had  safely  delivered  his 
charge  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Herbert's  servant, 
and  that  was  all  that  he  knew  on  the  subject. 

This  was  not  nnich;  but  still,  to  Colonel 
Marsden,  it  was  a  most  satisfactory  clue  to  the 
mystery  he  wanted  to  unravel.  It  was  quite 
clear  to  him  that  this  letter  had  been  the 
cause  of  Herbert's  quitting  England,  and  the 
existence  of  any  cause  which  could  so  influence 
his  conduct  gave  new  life  to  his  hopes ;  for, 
might  it  not  eventually  detach  him  from 
Emily  ?  The  nature  of  it  he  could  not  pos* 
sibly  guess ;  but  the  recollection  of  Herbert's 
manner,  the  depression  which  at  times  seemed 
to  overwhelm  him,  and  his  agitation  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  when  in  conversation  with 
Emily,  all  seemed  to  confirm  him  in  the  suB^ 
picion  which  the  discovery  of  this  letter  had 
raised  in  his  mind. 

^^  Some  entanglement  abroad  —  a  secret 
marriage,  perhaps?"    he    exclaimed,    as    he 


tne  torm  oi  posiiire  coiith 
roBC,  and  his  fears  were  ci 
upon  it.  Nothing  couli 
&TOurable  to  his  projects 
of  Herbert's  baseness ;  — 
not  to  term  bis  conduct  ; 
now  that  it  militated  again 
To  obtfun  poeitiTe  fTooi 
yrere  correct,  must  now 
and,  after  a  varie^  of  diSe 
were  succesnvely  dwelt 
Colonel  Marsden  resolved 
Mr.  Preston,  his  confident 
to  see  and  examine  the  i 
arrived  with  the  letter,  a 
follow  Sir  Herbert   npoii 
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back;  and  he  dared  not  at  that  moment 
absent  himself  from  town  when  so  much  de- 
manded his  attention,  and  when  he  imagined 
his  vigilance  would  be  more  than  ever  requi- 
site to  prevent  some  indiscretion  on  the  part 
of  Frederick,  and  to  guard  Emily  from  the 
approach  of  all  who  might  be  in  any  way 
prejudicial  to  his  interests. 

Having  arranged  all  this  important  pre- 
liminary,  Colonel  Marsden  bent  his  steps 
towards  Lady  Rosendale's.  He  was  anxious 
to  see  how  she  bore  the  news  of  Herbert's 
departure,  as  he  felt  certain  that  to  her  it 
must  have  been  quite  unexpected.  But  if  he 
hoped  to  gather  any  further  information,  or  to 
gratify  himself  with  the  view  of  Emily's  dis- 
appointment, he  was  deceived. 

Lady  Rosendale  had  given  orders  that  she 
should  be  denied  to  all  visiters,  her  cousins 
not  excepted.  Agnes  alone  was  her  com- 
panion ;   and  the  increasing  illness  of  Lady 


Dftj  aAer  day  p 
met  witk  no  better  moc 
left  her  amt's  room.  Lw 
worm ;  a  Ti<dent  attack 
her,  and  in  a  few  imys  1 
■was  yet  another  somnr  V 
which  seemed  in  etore  fc 
was  pronounced  to  be  in 
Emily  for^t,  for  the  mon 
to  comfort  the  bung  iih 
fimcy  watched  over  her,  i 
tender  care,  almost  prert 
remembering  that  she  wu 
It  was  beantifol  to  see 
the  poor  invalid.     It  seen 
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watching,  she  would  not  leave  her  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and,  when  restless  with  fever  and  pain, 
still  the  poor  sufferer  seemed  to  know,  as  if  by 
instinct^  that  it  was  her  own  Emily's  hand  that 
smoothed  the  weary  pillow  or  held  the  cooling 
draught  to  her  lips,  and  she  tried  to  raise  her 
languid  eyes  and  look  once  more  upon  the 
fieice  of  her  beloved  child. 

That  face  was  sadly  changed ;  pale  and 
wan,  Emily  looked  as  if  she  could  never  smile 
i^ain ;  and,  as  she  moved  silently  about  the 
sick  room,  she  seemed  scarcely  able  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  her  own  light  form. 

For  many  days  the  struggle  lasted.  At 
length  hope  dawned  upon  that  chamber  of 
grief.  Lady  Mary  recovered ;  but  the  shock 
had  been  a  severe  one  to  a  person  of  her  age  ; 
and  it  was  announced  to  Emily  that  it  would 
be  long  before  she  regained  the  strength  of 
former  davs. 

But  it  was  enough  that  her  aunt  was  spared 
to  her — she  was  not  to  be  left  quite  desolate 


contemplated  the  poss 
auDt,  and  she  could  not 
reavemeDt  with  which  sh 
without  a  shudder.  She 
bright  hours  of  health  ax 
been  unmindful  of  the  M 
her  in  the  tenderness  ■ 
Lady  Mary ;  and  she  n 
future,  every  hour  of  bei 
devoted  to  her  aunt's  ht^ 
and  with  tears  of  joy  she  '. 
her  thanks  to  Him  whose 
the  penitent  and  anhi4>py 
of  her  sweet  spirit  of  mee 
be  forgiren :  for,  to  puri^ 
a  sin  to  hare  thouirht  a 
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other  way,  Emily  fancied,  with  the  eensitiye 
trembling  of  true  feminine  delicacy,  that  the 
lault  must  be  on  her  eide  ;  that  hb  heart  bad 
condemned  her,  and  that  fae  had  Bed  from 
her  in  disgust. 

Had  Emily  been  able  to  prevwl  upon  her- 
self to  open  her  mind  to  Agnes,  this  opinion 
might  not  have  preyed  upon  her  as  it  did. 
But  Emily  coutd  not  speak  of  her  feelings 
upon  this  subject.  A  burning  sense  of  shame 
seemed  to  overcome  her  at  the  idea  of  it ;  and 
once  or  twice,  when  she  had  attempted  to  ask 
some  question  which  might  have  disclosed  to 
Agnes  the  fearful  interest  she  took  in  bim, 
the  words  bad  died  upon  her  lips.  The  effort 
was  beyond  her  strength,  and  she  had  taken 
back  her  sorrow  to  her  own  heart,  there  to 
cherish  it  in  secret  and  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Iv  tbe  meantime,  Uerbert  MandevQIi 
his  soliiar)-  journey  with  all  tho 
the  fever  of  excitement  under  wbiel 
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Better  would  it  have  been  for  both  could  he 
hare  torn  himself  from  her  side  at  that  mo- 
ment, than  to  have  waited  for  the  day  when 
Buch  a  hope  must  be  turned  to  fearfiil  appre- 
hension ;  for  now  he  dreaded  that  she  should 
think  of  him :  he  knew  that,  if  remembered, 
he  must  be  condemned;  and,  even  if  the 
real  cause  of  his  quitting  England  should  not 
be  made  known  to  her,  yet  the  very  fiict  of  his 
haying  left  it  at  such  a  moment  would  be 
sufficient  to  degrade  him  in  her  eyes. 

He  had  travelled  day  and  night  since  he  left 
London.  A  vague  fear  of  finding  Isabel  worse 
than  her  father's  account  had  led  him  to  ex- 
pect urged  him  forward,  and  he  determined 
not  to  lose  a  moment  on  the  road  until  he  had 
reached  Avignon,  where  Mr.  Merton  was  to 
have  sent  letters  which  would  be  many  days 
later  in  their  date  than  the  one  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

Harassed  and  exhausted,  more  by  his  own 
feelings  than  the  rapidity  of  his  journey,  he 
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before  ;  but  the  news  the 
nnsatiB&ctoTy.  Isabel  w 
was  much  weaVer  than  s 
and  her  cough  appearec 
Her  bther  wrote  with  ui 
to  her  health,  bat  still  sj 
in  good  spirits — better 
been  for  some  time ;  ant 
very  anxioua  for  Herher 
not  write  herself;  she  o 
words  in  her  bther's  let 
delight  that,  when  Herl 
would  be  on  his  way  to  j' 
had  long  been  ready  fiir 
they  would  watch  for  hi 
anxietr.      Ther  nnlv  wi 
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usual  measured  words^ — words,  the  coldness  of 
which  chilled  his  heart,  and  had,  m  some  mea- 
sure, been  the  cause  of  equally  cold  replies 
from  him.  It  might  be  that,  at  this  moment 
of  over-excited  sensibility,  Herbert  was  more 
alive  than  usual  to  the  suggestions  of  his  con- 
science; but  these  few  words  from  Isabel, 
though  simple  in  themselves,  had  filled  him 
with  fear  and  remorse,  and  conveyed  a  more 
unhappy  feeling  to  his  heart  than  could  have 
been  produced  by  the  most  bitter  reproach. 

His  anxiety  now  to  see  her  again,  and  to 
implore  her  forgiveness  for  his  neglect,  in- 
creased at  every  instant.  His  long  absence 
and  undisguised  indifference  now  seemed  to 
him  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye ;  and,  in  the 
reaction  of  his  feelings^  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  her — to  stay  near  and  watch  over 
her  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  He  would  do 
every  thing  he  could  to  efface  the  recollection 
of  his  coldness  ;  he  would  beseech  her  to  give 
up  their  first  arrangement,  and  let  the  mar- 


now  seemed  to  sniious 
Herbert  nad  agaia  tbe  w 

"  Wli;  did  she  nerer  wi 
he  asked,  in  the  bittemaaB 
aatandly  we  eeiia  with 
opportnni^  of  throwbg  U 
which  we  feel  ia  only  attri 
Herbert  &Dcied,  as  he  d 
that  if  Isabel  had  bam 
him  he  eonld  hare  loret 
least,  before  be  had  sen  I 

Bj  the  time  of  hia  ani 
ings  were  wound  np  to  t 
excitement.  Tortured  bj 
gret,  his  mind  ] 
force  of  its  own  t 
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seized  upon  him.  An  undefined  ecMe  of  com* 
ing  evil  weighed  down  his  spirit  as  he  entered 
the  town ;  and  tl^  rich  glow  of  sunset,  in  which 
erery  surrounding  object  seemed  bathed  as  in 
a  doud  of  gold,  ov^*powered  him,  by  the  bright 
contrast  it  o£Ssred  to  the  dariL  forebodings  of 
his  heait. 

A  sickening  sensation  crept  oyer  Herbert  as 
the  carriage  stopped  at  Mr.  Morton's  door; 
and  his  knees  trembled  as  he  followed  the 
servant  up  the  stairs. 

''  She  is  very  ill,  indeed,  sir,"  was  the 
answer  to  his  hurried  inquiry  for  Isabel ;  **  but 
I  had  better  send  the  nurse  to  you."  And  the 
man  left  the  room  hastily,  as  if  fearfol  of  any 
further  question. 

One  glance  at  the  room  where  he  remained 
seemed  to  confirm  Herbert  in  his  worst  fears. 
It  was  evidently  the  one  that  had  been  used 
as  a  drawing-room ;  but  the  foitnality  of  the 
furniture,  the  brightness  Df  the  floor,  and  the 
precision   with   which   ev^   thing   was   w* 


minded  him  of  Isabel ;  bo 
in  order.  Her  goiter  i 
embroidery-fimme  was  c 
and  occupying  almost  tl 
her  workbox  stood  near  i 
Herbert  moved  it,  the  d 
shewed  how  long  it  had 
The  books,  too,  were  all 
a  cabinet  in  a  comer.  ] 
if  it  had  not  been  touched 
sadness  and  ulence  seei 
house. 

Herbert's  heart  sank  ' 
he  looked  ronnd  fbr  any  < 
enee,  however  slight,  vhi 
dreadfnl  senaationB  he  e 
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The  feeling  of  desolation  was  appalling. 
Unable  to  bear  the  suspense  in  which  he  was 
kepty  Herbert  opened  the  door.  The  gallery 
outside  led  to  several  rooms.  He  walked  to 
the  far  end,  but  no  one  was  visible.  Once  he 
fimcied  he  could  hear  steps,  as  if  hurrying 
through  the.  rooms  inside ;  then,  all  was  still 
again. 

He  returned  to  the  room  he  had  quitted ; 
but,  unable  to  remain  any  longer  in  ignorance 
of  what  he  dreaded  to  hear,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  going  in  search  of  some  of  the  ser- 
vants, when  the  door  was  opened  and  Isabel's 
nurse  made  her  appearance.  She  was  crying 
bitterly ;  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  Her- 
bert could  gain  any  information  from  her. 
Horror-struck  by  her  words,  he  entreated,  with 
frantic  impatience,  to  see  Isabel. 

"She  will  see  you  now,  sir,"  sobbed  the 
woman  :  "  she  knows  you  are  come  ;  but  she 
&inted  when  first  told  of  it." 

The  nurse  led  the  way  to  the  sick  room ; 


,  „,«j,|,cu  up  in 

risible  bat  her  htet,    i 
I»rtly  faU.  UKt  OM  bmut 

Herbert  shaddered  as 
Am;  it  wu  is  if  he  gtn 
WM  nearly  impoMiUe  t« 
from  whom  ha  bKl  part 
•wfore.  Always  deliMt 
nsuaUy  pale— bat  it  wa 
Mash  rasa.  Now,  all  i 
▼anished  from  her  cheek 
blue  circle  was  nmnd  he 
&ce  was  so  thin,  it  seemed  I 
and,  but  for  the  quick  bn 
Herbert's  ear,  he  might  1 
lift  was  alrwul*  «».. 
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sorrow  of  her  poor  father,  who  sat  in  a  low 
;  arm-chair  near  the  foot  of  the  sofa.  He  did 
not  speak ;  but  as  he  looked  upon  the  wan 
countenance  of  his  child,  the  tears  fell  fast 
down  his  cheeks.  He  seemed  to  Herbert  to 
have  grown  suddenly  old ;  his  hair  was  quite 
while,  and  his  cheeks  were  more  furrowed  than 
his  age  warranted.  Many  years  seemed  to 
have  passed  oyer  his  head  since  Herbert  had 
last  seen  him  ;  he  must  have  suffered  much. 

Herbert  stood,  as  if  transfixed,  a  few  paces 
from  the  sofa.  Isabel's  eyes  were  still  closed, 
and  the  nurse  made  a  sign  to  him  not  to  speak. 
Mr.  Merton,  at  length  perceiving  him,  held 
out  his  hand  in  silence.  Herbert  bent  down 
and  pressed  the  withered  fingers  to  his  lips. 

In  a  few  moments  Isabel  moved ;  she  tried 
to  raise  herself,  and  faintly  pronounced  Her- 
bert's name. 

*'  He  is  here,  my  darling,"  said  her  father; 
^*  he  is  come  back  to  you." 

^'Herbert!    dearest  Herbert!"    exclaimed 

i2 


arms  round  Herbert's  at 
lier,  pressed  her  lips  tc 
which  appeared  Buprisiii 
"  My  own  dearest  laal 
after  a  lew  moments,  ■] 
Bat  she  heard  him  Dot ; 
his  breast,  and  the  anna 
him  BO  tenderly  a  mome 
less  by  his  side. 

The  increasing  weight 
form  was  alanningly  appai 
he  hastily  summoned  tl 
retired  a  few  steps. 
"  She  has  &inted  again, 
Herbert  loohed  on  her  fl 
gently  down  unon  the  kA 
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it  was  vain — all  was  over;    Isabel   Merton 
was  dead ! 

In  that  one  wild  embrace  the  spirit  of  the 
gentle  girl  had  passed  away ;  and  a  smile 
seemed  to  linger  on  those  pure  lips  which  had 
uttered  the  first  and  last  fond  reproach  to 
Herbert,  even  at  the  moment  when  they  had 
sealed  his  pardon. 

Struck  by  the  anguish  of  his  manner  and 
the  stillness  that  succeeded,  Mr.  Merton,  who, 
from  the  way  in  which  (perhaps  from  pity  to 
his  sorrow)  the  good  old  nurse  leaned  oyer  the 
lifeless  form  of  Isabel,  could  no  longer  see  her 
face,  began  to  suspect  something  worse  than 
usual ;  and  with  agony  implored  to  be  moved 
towards  the  bed. 

In  vain  Herbert  prayed  him  to  leave  the 
room,  and,  as  cautiously  as  he  could,  tried  to 
break  the  truth  to  him.  He  would  not  be 
denied ;  and,  at  length,  Herbert  assisted  him 
to  rise.     He  approached  the  sofa. 

''She  is  not  dead!"  he  exclaimed.    "Oh! 
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first  outbreak  of  his  grief,  no  word  of  impa- 
tience— no  show  of  stubbornness  to  Heaven's 
decree:  but  onlj  the  gentle  prayer  that  he 
soon  might  follow;  and,  till  then,  that  he 
might  have  strength  to  bear,  as  he  ought,  tho 
cruel  sorrow  with  which  he  was  afflicted. 

The  last  light  of  day  was  gone,  when  Her- 
bert took  his  lonely  seat  by  the  side  of  Isabers 
couch.  There  she  still  lay — just  as  she  had 
died.  Her  golden  hair  unconfined,  beneath  a 
small  lace  cap,  fell  down  in  luxuriant  curls 
over  her  neck,  and  Herbert  shuddered  as  he 
raised  one  glossy  ringlet  to  his  lips: — it  had 
the  dampi  dead  feel,  so  painfol  to  the  living. 

Poor  Isabel!  she  had  for  many  days  past 
contrived  to  deceive  herself  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  Herbert's  arrival.  Though  he  had 
travelled  so  fast,  yet  in  her  anxiety  to  see 
him  she  took  no  account  of  time ;  and  each 
day  she  had  expected  him,  and  tried  to  look 
her  best  for  the  occasion,  and  the  little  lace 
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returned  to  his  solitary  room,  he  reflected  that 
he  should  see  Isabel  no  more,  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  old  man  were  dreadful. 

Herbert  was  at  his  side,  and  promised  to 
be  to  him  as  his  own  child  ;  but  for  some 
time  all  his  efforts  at  consolation  seemed 
unavailing.  The  grief  of  the  imhappy  father 
was  heart-breaking  to  behold ;  —  till  at  last 
the  soothing  kindness  of  Herbert's  words  and 
voice  appeared  to  have  some  effect,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  stupor  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  Herbert  crept  from  the  room  to  watch 
by  Isabel,  and  try  and  learn  the  history  of  her 
illness  from  the  nurse  who  had  attended  her 
from  early  childhood. 

She  was  the  only  person,  besides  Mr. 
Merton,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
secret  of  Isabel's  engagement  to  Herbert. 
She  looked  upon  Isabel  as  her  own  child, 
and  now  mourned  for  her  with  a  mother's 
love.  Struck  with  remorse  at  his  conduct, 
Herbert  half- dreaded  this  interview,  for  he 
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knew  the  confidence  tliat  bad  existed  be< 
them,  and  he  feared  the  reproaches  whi 
felt  were  not  unmerited. 

But  be  was  mistaken  in  this,  as  in 
points  of  Isabel's  character.  Her  affi 
for  him  had  been  of  too-absorbing  a  i 
to  allow  of  her  ever  baviug  admitted 
doubt  of  his  love  to  escape  her  lips, 
with  her  who  had  been  as  a  mother  to 
Isabel  bad  been  equally  guarded.  She  i 
of  Herbert  constantly,  but  never  excej 
patently  in  the  fullest  conviction  o: 
attachment.  Her  pride  for  him  had  bee 
great.     She  could  never  have  brooght  fa 
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her  father's  law,  and  therefore  it  was  that  no 
rumour  had  ever  reached  him  of  her  illness 
being  considered  of  a  serious  nature.  It  is 
true,  that,  until  within  the  last  few  days,  danger 
had  not  been  apprehended  ;  but  it  was  very 
evident  from  the  first  that  her  iUness  must 
end  fatally,  though  the  persons  who  were 
daily  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her  did  not,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  mark  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  disease. 

All  that  long  night  Herbert  kept  watch  by 
the  bed  of  death,  and  his  heart  bled  afresh  as 
he  listened  to  the  words  of  her  who  shared  his 
yigil.  She  could  not  tire  when  speaking  of 
her  darling  child,  and  now  Herbert  heard  for 
the  first  time  the  praises  of  Isabel.  Many  were 
the  traits  of  kindness  and  self-denial  that  were 
made  known  to  him,  and  a  bitter  pang  shot 
through  his  heart  as  the  old  woman  dwelt 
upon  Isabel's  love  for  him — her  ceaseless  love, 
undiminished  by  absence  or  neglect — and  how 
she  had  watched  for  his  return,  and  when  no 


and  the  nurse  fancied  tb 
qiute  at  ease  when  the  1< 
How  well  Herhert  n 
sage !  It  was  the  first  tl 
him,  and  caused  him  to  I 
more  than  before.  It  h 
enabling  him  to  see  Isa 
ceire  her  last  sigh ;  anc 
chance  which  had  broi 
soothe  and  comfort  even 
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CHAPTER  XL 


It  was  late  on  the  following  day  when  Herbert 
awoke  from  a  short  and  troubled  sleep.  His 
senses  were  bewildered  by  the  sorrow  and 
&tigue  he  had  undergone,  and  a  chill  crept 
over  him  as  he  slowly  recollected  the  sad 
events  of  the  preceding  day,  and  knew  that 
the  bed  of  death  was  under  the  roof  where  he 
had  slept.  On  his  first  awaking,  every  thing 
that  had  occurred  rushed  back  to  his  mind 
with  redoubled  force.  It  seemed  as  if  his 
sleep,  instead  of  refreshing  him,  had  but 
renewed  the  acuteness  of  his  sorrow.  A  lon^ 
life  of  mourning  appeared  to  open  to  his 
view,  and  the  recollections  of  the  past  filling 


Herbert's  first  care  i 
but,  OD  entering  the 
seated,  he  felt  sick  «l 
the  piteous  sight  which 
lonely  and  wretched,  si 
&tber.  The  Tiolence  oi 
had  assailed  him,  acting 
and  nerroas  mind,  had 
of  half-childish  melancli 
had  caused  a  chair  to  be 
on  the  table  before  hii 
books,  and  every  thing 
upon  the  weeping  atte 
which  had  belonged  ' 
looking  at  all  these  t1 
wistful  look  of  one  who 
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he  wished  to  see  there.  He  had  said  it  was 
<<  for  Isabel ; "  but,  ia  a  little  time,  the  idea 
aeeoied  to  iade  from  his  mind^  and  to  leare 
only  a  eonnexion  of  thought  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  tell  him  that  she  was  not  there.  A 
gleam  of  consciousness  of  his  loss  appeared  to 
strike  him,  and  the  large  tears  fell  silently 
down  his  withered  cheeks. 

It  was  more  painful  to  behold  him  thus, 
than  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  grief;  for  it 
painted  the  fierceness  of  the  anguish  which, 
in  a  few  hours,  had  done  the  work  of  years : 
and  in  the  mind's  decay,  the  iotolerable  sufier- 
ings  of  the  father's  heart  were  told. 

Herbert  was  shocked  to  obserre  the  alter- 
ation one  day  had  wrought  in  him,  and  hesi- 
tated at  first  whether  to  approach  or  not : 
bat  upon  a  sign  from  the  nurse  who  stood 
behind  Mr.  Morton's  chair^  he  advanced 
towards  him,  and  kindly  takiog  his  hand, 
made  some  inquiry  after  his  health,  in  as 
cheerful  a  voice  as  he  could  command. 
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At  first  Mr.  Merton  did  not  recogni 
and  when  he  did  it  was  evident  that 
very  imperfectly,  and  chiefly  as  coi 
with  something  that  he  missed  ;  for  he 
from  him  to  the  chair,  and  then  at  the 
belonging  to  Isabel  with  which  the  tal 
strewed,  in  a  perplexed  and  agitated  n 
and  replied  to  Herbert's  inquiries  for  hif 
in  uncertain  words,  and  a  tone  of  despo 
which  shewed  that  he  felt  ill  and  mii 
hough  he  could  not  explaia  the  cause. 

With  all  ihe  gentleness  of  her  whose 
care  he  had  lost  for  ever,  Herbert  coi 
to  eadeavour  to  comfort  and  interest  ih 
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the  chair  he  continued  to  gaze  on,  he 
started  and  looked  wildly  round  the  room; — 
then  as  his  eye  fell  once  again  on  Herbert,  a 
wondering  expression  took  the  place  of  the 
look  of  fear  which  had  agitated  his  counte- 
nance a  moment  before,  and  he  smiled  faintly, 
as  if  pleased  to  see  some  one  there  he  knew. 
It  was  as  if  a  ray  of  comfort  reached  the 
benighted  mind,  and  that  even  in  that  dark- 
ened hour  he  felt  some  consolation  at  not 
being  left  quite  desolate. 

As  Herbert  left  the  room  he  was  followed 
by  Isabel's  nurse,  who  whispered  to  him  in  a 
voice  too  low  to  be  heard  by  Mr.  Merton, 

"  Here  are  two  letters,  sir — they  were  in 
Miss  Merton's  desk.  Her  poor  father  would 
have  it  opened  before  him,  but  as  he  did  not 
appear  to  know  who  the  letters  were  for,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  keeping  them  until 
I  could  give  them  to  you." 

Herbert  took  the  letters  —  they  were   di- 
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reeled   in   Isabel's   hand  :     one   was    fix 
fitther,  tlie  other  for  himself. 

"  If  you   please,   sir,"  observed    the 
"  perhaps  it  would  be  better   if  yoa  w 
open  my  poor  master's  letter  as  well  st 
own." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  exclaimed  Hei 
"  in  »  day  or  two  I  hope  he  will  be  al 
read  it  himself." 

"  As  you  think  best,  sir.  I  only  th 
perhaps  it  might  contain  some  directioi 

the  dear  child's ."    The  poor  woman 

into  tears — she  could  not  bring  herself  i 
the  word.     *'  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  beg  your  p 
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not  dcmig  what  was  so  painful  to  his  feelings ; 

for  he  knew  that,  at  Mr.  Merton's  age,  it  was 

most  improbable  that  he  ghoold  erer  completely 

recoTer  his  reason. 

'   ''Hare  you  any  idea  when  these  letters 

were  written  ?**   he  inquired  of  his  weeping 

eompanion. 

'*  No,  mr,  not  exactly ;  for  Miss  Mertoa 
wrote  a  great  deal  every  day :  but  I  do  not 
think  it  eonld  hare  been  within  the  last  months 
the  poor  thing  was  so  very  weak.  From  the 
moment  she  took  to  her  bed  she  was  only  just 
able  to  bear  being  moved  to  the  so&y  and 
latterly  even  that  used  to  overcome  her  so 
mneh  that  she  could  scarcely  speak  for  some 
time  afterwards." 

Herbert  resolved  to  read  the  letter,  but  not 
even  in  the  presence  of  this  devoted  creature 
could  he  break  the  seal.  He  retired  to  his 
own  room  ;  he  could  not  bear,  except  in  soli- 
tude^ to  look  upon  those  words  which  ever 
seem  as  if  written  in  a  sacred  character  when 

VOL.  III.  K 


but  the  purport  of  it  was  p 
covered  the  secret  of  her  la 
implored  her  &ther,  in  ' 
words,  to  take  Herbert  to 
give  him  all  that  would  1 
their  engagement  been  fiilf 
prayer  for  her  finther's  con 
was  the  whole  of  the  lettei 
the  writer  hod  made  a  g 
so  much ;  for  the  writin 
trembling,  and  towards 
illegible. 

In  an  agony  of  distress 
the  other  letter.  It  was  dal 
than  the  preceding  one,  an 
more  firm  and  distinct — it 
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"  Deahbst  HERBBBTy  —  This  day,  for  the 
first    time,   I  have    discovered  the  real   po- 
sition   in    which    we    stand    towards    each 
other.       I    know   now,    dearest,  the    reason 
which   could    induce   you  to   think   of  one 
so  deficient,   so  untaught,   so   immeasurably 
inferior  to  yourself,  as   worthy  of  one    day 
being  your  wife.      But  that  day  will  never 
come.      Herbert,  I  am  dying, — I  feel  that  I 
have  not  very  long  to  live ;    and  even  if  it 
were  otherwise«-if  I  were  as  well  as  when  last 
you  left  me,  if  you  were  yourself  to  implore 
me  upon  your  knees,  still  I  would  never  be 
your  wife :  not  because  I  do  not  love  you,  for 
no  words  can  tell  how  deeply  I  have  loved 
you,  how  deeply  and  devotedly  I  love  you 
still !     And  for  this  very  reason  I  would  have 
given  you  back  your  promise ;    I  would  even 
have  deceived  my  dear  father,  and  told  him  I 
could  not  be  happy  with  you :    for  I   never 
could  have  bought  my  happiness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  yours.     I  was  not  (excepting  in  my 
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houra  as  they  passed.     The  erening  was  the 
only  happy  time  to  me.    How  I  hare  watched 
each  day  as  it  went  down,  and  blessed  the 
sunset  as  it  told  another  day  had  gone,  and 
brought  me  so  much  nearer  to  the  hour  of  your 
retoml     But  you  came  not,  Herbert;    and 
now  I  feel  that  I  may  not  live,  perhaps,  to 
see  you  once  again.     Yet  I  think  I  could 
struggle   on   against  the  dreadful  weakness 
that  day  by  day  increases,  if  I  knew  that  I 
should  see  you  even  for  one  moment  before  I 
die,  and  hear  your  voice'— that  dear,  dear 
Toice — Oh,  you  will  come ! — will  you  not  come, 
Herbert?    But,    I    forget -^  you   cannot    see 
these  words  till  I  am  dead ! 

"  And  now,  Herbert,  I  hare  one  prayer  to 
make  to  you — my  first  and  last.  Do  not  let 
them  bury  me  in  this  strange,  cold  place, 
where  so  many  come  to  die ;  but  take  me  to 
your  own  home -^ to  that  dear  home  where  I 
hare  been  with  you— « to  those  bright  fields 
where  we  hare  so  often  wandered  together; 
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take  me  and  lay  me  there  —  any  where 
where  the  sun  shines,  and  where  yoi 
come  lo  look  upon  my  grave.  Yon  wi 
forget  me  then,  and  will  think  sometJi 
poor  Isabel. 

"  I  would  speak  to  you  now  of  my  t 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  bim,  and  hi 
will  misB  his  child.  But  you  will  not 
him — you  will  be  as  a  child  to  him,  a 
will  bless  you,  for  he  loves  you :  but  ni 
do — no  one  could  love  you  so  much.  I 
let  him  grieve  over  my  early  death  — 
very  happy  to  die  so  young.  I  never 
have  lived  without  your  love,   and   thi 
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my  poor  words  would  fall  fiu*  short  of  what  I 

mean:   but^  I  was  most  happy — too  happy 

for  it  to  last — it  was  but  a  dream,  and  it  is 
gone! 

"Herbert  —  dearest  and  best  beloved! — 

fiurewelly  and  for  ever.  Isabel." 

"My  poor  Isabel! — how  I  have  wronged 
you !  how  cruelly  I  have  misread  your  noble, 
generous  nature! — wretch  that  I  am!"  ex- 
claimed Herbert,  as  stung  to  the  soul  by  the 
bitterness  of  remorse  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  sobbed  aloud. 

He  had,  indeed,  mistaken  Isabel's  charac- 
ter ;  and  the  sudden  discovery  of  it  now,  at  a 
moment  when  all  reparation  was  for  ever 
beyond  his  power,  completely  overcame  his 
firmness.  If  his  neglect  had  before  appeared 
to  him  as  a  fault,  it  now  seemed  to  him  a  most 
heinous  sin,  and  terrible  and  severe  was  his 
self-condemnation.  He  knew  that  no  effort 
on  his  part,  no  aid  from  human  power,  could 
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bftve  prdcpnged  Isabel'B  life ;  bat  ought 
his  owQ  conduct,  to  have  been  the  last 
who  was  to  be  informed  of  her  danger  1  i 
he  have  been  absent  during  the  many  i 
which  had  elapsed  since  he  left  her  appi 
ID  health  and  spirits?  Whose  hand  I 
should  have  supported  her  during  hei 
trial?  Whose  voice  but  his  should  bare  ■ 
and  comforted  her — his  affianced  wife  1 
Herbert  shuddered  at  the  thotigbt 
many  days  of  watching  she  had  spent- 
watching  for  one  who  did  not  come ;  t 
pictured  to  himself  the  languid  fori 
fading   cheek    of  the   ' 
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snnk  into  the  grare  without  mnrmnr  or  com- 
plaint, still  clinging  fondlj  to  the  remem- 
Inranee  of  her  early  affection ;  and  yet,  from  an 
orer-seniitiTe  modesty,  and  too  low  an  opinion 
of  her  own  powers,  shrinking  from  the  con- 
fiession  of  that  love,  the  absorbing  nature  of 
which  was  erident  from  the  letter  which  lay 
before  him.  There,  for  once,  her  own  heart- 
felt affection  had  spoken ;  and  deep  must  hare 
been  its  nature  when,  sinking  as  she  was  be- 
neath the  weight  of  outraged  feeling  and  dis- 
appointment, it  could  enable  her  to  repress  all 
bitterness  and  reproach,  and  think  only  of  his 
happiness  and  welfare. 

The  letter  to  her  father  proved  that,  by  some 
means  or  other,  Isabel  had  become  possessed 
of  the  secret  which  was  the  original  cause  of 
her  being  betrothed  to  Herbert.  What  those 
means  had  been,  it  was  impossible  to  guess; 
but  that  the  conyiction  of  Herbert's  indifference 
had  been  the  instantaneous  effect  of  such  a 
discovery  was  evident  from  her  own  words, 
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now  addressed  to  bim.  And  how  I 
rewarded  sach  indifference  ?  how  had 
venged  herself  for  the  chilling  slight 
sence  conveyed?  how  punished  him 
endless  days  of  tedious  watching  he 
flicted  upon  her — for  the  waste  of  h( 
the  blight  of  joy — for  the  companionle 
of  sickness,  when  he,  whose  very  sigh 
have  been  to  her  as  a  deep  draught  o 
was  far  away — and  away  by  his  own 
his  own  will,  while  she  was  fast  fadii 
the  earth?  How  had  she  repaid  t 
Her  letters  were  the  beat  answer — 1 
words  of  tenderness  to  him,  the  deei 
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without  feeling  that  he  had  partly  caused  his 
iorrow.  But  in  this  he  was  more  influenced 
by  the  violent  revulsion  of  feeling  under  which 
he  laboured,  than  justified  by  reason,  or  even 
probability ;  for  Isabel's  letter  proved,  that  if  it 
had  been  from  her  father's  lips  that  she  had 
learned  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  their  engagement,  the  result  of 
such  information  upon  her  feelings  had  been 
earefttlly  confined  to  her  own  breast. 

The  situation  in  which  Herbert  thus  sud- 
denly found  himself  was  embarrassing  in  the 
extreme.  To  fulfil  the  last  entreaty  of  Isabel, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  immediately 
return  to  England ;  but  the  state  of  Mr.  Mer- 
ton  rendered  this  not  a  little  difficult.  Herbert 
resolved  to  wait  for  a  few  days  longer,  and 
then  cautiously  break  to  him  the  necessity 
there  was  for  his  return. 

But  each  day  only  appeared  to  add  to  Mr. 
Merton's  mental  ailment.  There  were  times 
when  a  dim  shadow  of  recollection  seemed  to 
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have  been  restored  to  him,  and  he  would  t 
Isabel  as  if  she  \rere  absent,  and  anticipa 
return.  But,  in  a  moment  afterwards, 
fusion  took  possession  of  his  mind  ;  he  d 
appear  to  remember  her  name,  and  8C 
CYCn  to  know  Herbert,  to  whom  he  geo 
looked  aa  a  child  would  to  its  nurse 
teemed  comforted  by  his  presence  and 
tions. 

The  physician  who  attended  Mr.  ft 
gave  but  little  hope  that  any  pennane 
covery  might  be  expected ;  but  said  that 
thing  could  have  the  effect  of  recallin 
powers  of  his  mind,  it  would  be  the  reti 
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helpless  and  alone,  now  doubly  claimed  his 
care.  His  own  good  heart  would  at  any  time 
have  suggested  such  a  course  under  the  afflic- 
tion he  beheld ;  but  Herbert  felt  that,  in  the 
tenderness  he  shewed  to  the  father,  some  little 
atonement  might  be  made  for  the  sufferings  he 
had  caused  to  the  child,  and  he  resolved  that 
no  kindness  or  attention  should  ever  be  want- 
ing on  his  part  to  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  (me  who  was  now  dependent  on  bis  pro- 
tection. 

In  a  few  days  all  their  preparations  were 
completed,  and  they  left  Nice,  int^ding  to 
proceed  by  easy  stages  to  England ;  and  after 
a  long  and  mournful  journey  with  his  almost 
helpless  charge,  Herbert  once  more  found 
himself  in  the  home  which  bat  a  short  time 
befiire  he  had  quitted,  as  he  then  confidently 
imagined,  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


DuHiNG  the  period  of  Sir  Herbert  M 
Tille's  absence,  Lady  Roseodale  bad  reti 
to  Somerton.  The  illness  of  Lady  Mary  ] 
den  bad  been  the  alleged  reason  for  qa 
London    in    the   midst   of  its   gaieties ; 
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London.  She  had  gone  there  in  delight,  she 
had  left  it  in  sorrow;  and,  very  naturally, 
this  circumstance  coloured  all  her  view 
of  the  society  into  which  she  had  been 
introduced.  When  at  first  she  had  gone 
out,  she  was  pleased  with  every  thing,  and 
liked  every  body.  Now  the  case  was  altered ; 
she  could  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
her  finding  any  pleasure  in  a  ball-room,  and 
she  felt  equally  that  she  could  no  longer  form 
the  same  favourable  opinion  of  the  people  she 
had  once  so  much  admired.  The  defection  of 
one  had  caused  her  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
all.  She  was  disappointed,  and  she  fancied  it 
was  with  the  world. 

Pride,  of  which  Emily  possessed  no  little 
share,  had  enabled  her,  after  the  first  shock  of 
Herbert's  abrupt  departure  had  passed  away, 
to  conceal  from  the  eye  of  the  world  the  secret 
state  of  sufiering  it  had  entailed  upon  her ; 
and  the  necessity  for  immediate  exertion, 
which  Lady  Mary's  illness  had  demanded,  was, 
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perbaps,  a  more  certaia  alleviation  of 
Borrow  than  any  other  erent  that  couM  h 
occurred.  It  bad  also  enabled  her  at  once 
avoid  appearing  in  public,  sparing  her 
necessity  of  seeming  bappy,  while  the  d 
anxiety  she  suffered  during  her  aunt's  illi 
had  for  the  moment  distracted,  by  its  intena 
the  current  of  her  thoughts  from  a  channel 
which  before  they  had  been  exclusively  c 
fined. 

Lady  Mary  had  recovered,  in  some  degi 
from  the  illness  which  had  so  nearly  pro 
fetal  to  her,  but  it  had  made  dreadful  inro 
upon  her  strength;   and,  after  they  had  b 
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fill  lawn,  and  where  she  nsed  contentedly  to 
rit  for  hours  each  morning,  deep  in  the  de- 
lights of  embroidery,  with  no  heavier  care 
than  the  shading  of  a  flower  or  the  unray el- 
ling  the  mysteries  of  her  numerous  skeins  of 
silk;  a  daily  task,  which  she  laboured  at 
with  such  earnestness  that  her  whole  soul 
seemed  wrapped  up  in  her  occupation. 

The  loss  of  her  favourite  amusement  was 
a  source  of  great  regret  to  her,  and  she 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  she  should 
be  able  to  resume  it,  as  an  era  in  her  ex* 
istence. 

Now  that  Emily  perceived  the  total  de- 
pendence of  Lady  Mary  upon  her,  with  what 
delight  did  she  bestow  all  the  endless  little 
attentions  which  her  affectionate  nature  sug- 
gested! She  felt  as  if  illness  had  endeared 
her  aunt  to  her  still  more  than  ever,  and 
she  watched  over  her  with  redoubled  care 
and  tenderness. 

Colonel  Marsden  had  left  London  with  his 
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daughters  almost  at  the  same  time  that 
Kosendale  relurued  to  SomertOD.  Froii 
begiDning  of  her  illness  he  had  not  C 
to  profess  the  deepest  anxiety  for  Lady  I 
■fid  his  attentions  and  care  for  her  co 
could  scarcely  be  exceeded  even  by  the 
Emily  herself,  to  whom  this  appareal  1 
ness,  on  his  part,  gave  the  most  sa 
pleasure ;  aud  any  heart  less  callous  to  < 
good  impression  than  his  must  have 
pained  by  the  fervent  thanks  of  this  i 
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considerably  advance  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  by  rendering  her  more  pliable  to  his 
will. 

At  one  moment  his  prize  had  seemed  within 
his  grasp;  but  the  recovery  of  Lady  Mary 
had  again  damped  his  spirits,  and  forced  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  concealing,  for  some  time 
longer,  the  ultimate  object  of  his  desires,  and 
endeavouring,  by  every  attention  and  kind- 
ness in  his  power,  to  conciliate  still  farther 
the  good  opinion  and  affection  of  the  gentle, 
unsuspecting  creature  he  destined  for  his 
yictim. 

It  was  now  some  time  since  C!olonel  Marsden 
had  despatched  his  trusty  messenger  to  trace 
the  steps  of  Sir  Herbert  Mandeville,  and  in- 
form him  of  the  cause  of  his  abrupt  departure. 
Preston  had  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
thing  at  Dover,  except  that  the  courier  had 
travelled  from  Nice.  Who  were  the  parties 
who  had  despatched  him,  or  what  was  the 
nature  of  his  hasty  errand,  still  remained  a 


Manden,  that,  Botwithsti 
Emilj  made  to  coneeat  ai 
flntiaa  or  aomnp,  jet  at 
tgnug  SKnn  Doih.  Ha 
caaoallj  mentioned  the  i 
sadden  joamey ;  bat  thon 
replies  had  been  ezaedj  v 
expected  bad  Herbert  onl 
of  a  friend  and  neighbour 
of  the  woiM  me  not  t 
deeeired  bf  an  artlev  pt 
own  maiden  pnoe  to  den 
the  open  attack  or  eorert 
ti>ed  a  dinemUeraa  Cokn 
was  jnst  eaoB^  of  man 
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dightest  possible  tremor  in  her  voice,  the 
tmge  of  increasing  colour,  so  faint,  that  to 
another  eye  it  would  have  been  imperceptible, 
were  to  him,  who  watched  her  with  the 
quickened  senses  of  a  desperate  man,  **  con- 
firmation strong"  that  she  did  feel  an  interest 
fiur  deeper  than  her  words  or  the  outward 
appearance  of  her  manner  could  possibly  hare 
led  a  less  keen  observer  to  imagine. 

Thia  interest  it  was  Colonel  Marsden's  ob- 
ject to  destroy;  and  he  gazed  upon  Emily 
with  a  look  of  triumph,  as  he  anticipated 
the  moment  when  some  proof  of  Herbert's 
onworthiness  could  be  satis&ctorily  produced. 

Mandeville's  high  character  and  superior  in- 
tellect seemed  to  render  this  a  difficult  task, 
even  to  Colonel  Marsden.  To  suspect  Herbert 
Mandeville  of  any  act  of  treachery  or  dis- 
honour was  impossible ;  to  entertain  the  hope 
of  exciting  such  a  suspicion  in  Emily's  mind 
was  but  to  build  upon  the  sand.  But  to 
convict  him  of  weakness  might  still  be  effected. 
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and,  with  a  little  dexterity,   might  be 
equally  available  to  liis  purpose. 

It  may  be  imagined  the  state  of  a 
with  which  Colonel  Marsden  awaited  t] 
telligence  from  Mice,  which  be  expected 
be  of  such  signal  advantage.  Each 
ing,  in  a  fever  of  impatience,  he  I 
forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  post ;  but 
days  had  now  passed  without  bringioj 
any  news,  and  had  it  not  been  thf 
messenger  he  liad  despatched  was  nea 
much  interested  in  the  business  as  h 
himself,  he  might  easily  have  fancied 
of   zeal    as   the   cause    of   this    unlooki 
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was  one  who  for  many  years  had  been  deeply 
in  his  confidence  upon  other  pomts.  Very 
soon  after  the  office  of  guardian  to  Lady 
Rosendale  had  devolved  upon  him,  he  had 
found  that  some  person  was  necessary  to  him 
to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  the 
scheme  which  he  instantly  conceived,  of  re- 
pairing his  own  shattered  fortunes.  After  a 
carefid  investigation,  and  the  most  minute 
inquiries  on  every  side,  he  had  made  choice 
of  this  man  Preston  as  a  fitting  tool ;  and  in 
his  quality  of  guardian  he  had  soon  contrived, 
by  seizing  upon  every  frivolous  pretext  within 
his  reach,  to  disencumber  himself,  one  by 
one,  of  all  the  old  attached  retainers  who 
had  remained  at  Somerton  Park  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Rosendale,  and  to  place  in 
their  stead  his  own  nominee,  Mr.  Preston, 
who  was  to  unite  in  his  person  the  functions 
of  bailiff  and  agent  to  all  the  Rosendale 
property. 

He  could  not  have  made  a  more  judicious 
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choice;  for  id  Preston's  ciiaracter  w 
be  found  every  shade  of  vice  and  sa 
irhich  could  be  desired.  He  had  ooc 
he  said)  carried  on  some  little  bueine 
a  neiglibouring  county ;  but  having  feile 
was  obliged  to  seek  employment,  and  cl 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Colonel  Mar 
who  at  once  saw  that  be  would  be  ei 
the  instrament  for  his  purpose.  Cunnioj 
ATaricious  ho  was  ready  to  be  bought, 
easily  lent  himself  to  any  scheme  « 
might  become  a  source  of  profit ;  but,  ' 
out  attachment  and  devoid  of  all  feelit 
gratitude,   be   would 
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possiUe,  induced  to  quit  the  kingdom.  Colonel 
llarsden  imagined  that  this  could  be  easily 
effected  by  means  of  an  enonnous  bribe; 
for  if  once  Lady  Rosendale  was  married, 
his  situation  would  no  longer  be  worth 
keepisg. 

With  regard  to  Preston,  therefore,  Colonel 
Marsden  remained  for  some  time  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  security .  But  latterly  a  decided  change 
in  the  character  of  the  man  had  given  him 
serious  alarm .  For  some  years  the  orderly  con- 
duct and  sober  habits  of  Preston  had  been  so 
remarkable,  that  they  had  gained  him  the  good 
will  of  all  who  knew  him ;  and  as  he  cau- 
tiously abstained  from  any  act  of  eveh  trifling 
oppression,  which  might  have  made  him  ob- 
noxious to  the  tenants,  who  were  completely 
under  his  control,  he  bad  become  extremely 
popular  with  them.  Latterly,  however,  he 
had  not  been  so  circumspect;  reports  had 
reached  Colonel  Marsden  that  he  had  taken 
to  drinking  and  bad  habits;  and  more  than 
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once  a  remonBtrance  bad  been  address 
bim  respecting  the  dborderly  course  i 
Preston  was  leading,  and  the  numerou 
of  tyranny  to  nbicb  tbose  who  were  depe 
upon  him  were  now  subjected. 

Colonel  Marsden,  in  bis  replies,  aj 
to  treat  these  communications  as  n 
emanating  from  the  discontented  and 
bot  tbey  were,  in  reality,  a  source  b 
of  the  deepest  anxiety  and  alarm.  H 
too  well  informed  of  every  action  of  Pn 
life  really  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  state 
made  to  him.  In  fact,  he  knew  tbi 
accounts  he  had  received  were  correct. 
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his  piirate  amusements  to  be  trenched  upon. 
Colonel  Marsden  thought  fit  to  alter  his 
tone. 

He  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  Preston  to 
venture  upon  a  quarrel;  it  would  be  more 
prudent  to  defer  that  until  he  no  longer 
needed  his  co-operation.  He  therefore  af- 
fected to  receive  his  excuses — to  believe  the 
nuaour  perfectly  unfounded ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  would  gladly  have  annihi- 
lated him,  he  condescended  to  treat  him  al- 
most as  an  equal,  consulted  him  on  every 
trifling  detail  of  business,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance placed  in  him  a  more  unlimited  degree 
of  confidence  than  he  had  ever  before  dis- 
played. 

But  for  once  Colonel  Marsden  had  met  with 
his  master-spirit  in  cunning  and  duplicity. 
Deep  as  had  been  his  policy,  it  was  seen 
through  by  Preston  ;  and  instead  of  his  being 
the  dupe,  it  enabled  him  to  take  up  a  higher 
position,  and  to  discern,  in  the  apprehensions 
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country,  Preston  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  at 
first  to  know  how  to  proceed.  But  Sir 
Herbert  Manderille's  oonung  there  could  not 
long  remain  a  secret;  and  the  melancholy 
event  which  immediately  followed  soon  be- 
came known  to  eyery  one. 

Before  long  Preston  had  contrived  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  whole  history ; 
and  reserving  to  himself  the  power  of  turning 
his  knowledge  to  account  at  some  future  op« 
portunity,  he  decided  for  the  present  to  fulfil 
his  promise  to  his  employer. 

All  this  had  occupied  some  days,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  delay  which  had  filled  the 
flkind  of  Ccdonel  Marsden  with  fears  which 
he  could  not  repress.  He  had  almost  began 
to  apprehend  some  act  of  treachery  fnun  his 
accomplice.  At  last,  however,  the  long-ex- 
pected letter  arrived,  and,  at  the  same  moment 
that  he  received  the  positive  information  of 
Herbert's  engagement  to  Isabel,  the  cup  of 
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joy  was  dasbed  from  his  lips  by  the  annoonce- 
meot  of  her  vntimely  death. 

Ihos  ranished  all  Colonel  Marsden's  hopes 
that  some  permanent  bar  existed  which  shoold 
forbid  Herbert  ever  agun  to  seek  the  pre- 
sence of  Lady  Rosendale  as  a  suitor.  The 
rage  which  filled  his  heart  at  this  diacoTeij 
was  uncontrollable.  He  had  so  firmly  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  means  were  in  bh 
power  of  finally  separating  Emily  from  Herbert, 
that  any  obstacle  now  thrown  in  his  vay 
irritated  him  almost  to  madness.  For  hoan 
after  he  had  received  the  letter  he  continned 
in   a   frenzy  of  despair.      A   strange   fetalitj 
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Here  was  another  calamity.  Sir  Herbert 
would  return  home  almost  immediately — 
would  he  within  an  hour's  ride  of  Somerton ! 
This  was  a  circumstance  more  to  be  dreaded 
.than  any  thing  else;  and  in  the  ungovern- 
able fury  of  despair  the  unhappy  man  called 
down  every  bitter  imprecation  upon  his  own 
head,  for  having  so  zealously  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  the  very  thing  which  now  threat- 
ened him  with  the  greatest  danger. 

It  had  been  chiefly  by  his  advice  that  Lady 
Rosendale  had  left  town.  Gladly,  indeed, 
had  she  caught  at  the  first  promise  of  escape 
tpom  the  bustle  of  society.  At  that  moment 
any  solitude  would  have  been  too  acceptable 
for  her  to  have  hesitated,  had  any  other 
temporary  place  of  residence  been  suggested 
for  the  recovery  of  Lady  Mary's  health. 
But  Ck>lonel  Marsden,  in  his  over-anxiety  to 
withdraw  her  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
world,  had  imagined  the  seclusion  of  Somerton 
was  a  more  secure   retreat,   and  had  dwelt 


inns  bis  own  arts  had 
self.  In  vain  he  endeavo 
means  of  escape.  No  ' 
itself  of  persuading  LtAy 
the  country,  at  all  ereu 
spring ;  and  he  aeVnowlef 
a  shudder,  that  long  befo 
arrive  his  &te  must  be  dec 

Not  a  moment  was  to 
bat  one  chaace,  end  of 
instantly  to  aTail  himte 
Emily,  confide  to  her 
had  recared  of  Sir  Herb 
Isabel  Merton,  and  Bup[ 
would  be  some  little  time 
eonld  be  apprized  nf  !••— 
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den,  as  he  despatched  his  letter  to  Frederick, 
with  the  most  urgent  command  for  his  in- 
stant return,  and  a  distinct  account  of  the 
information  he  had  received,  and  the  plan 
he  was  about  to  adopt.  This  done,  he  mounted 
his  horse  to  proceed  to  Somerton,  and  delight 
took  the  place  of  his  late  trembling  uncertainty 
at  the  thought  of  the  pang  he  was  about  to 
inflict  upon  Emily,  and  the  very  material 
benefit  that  must  accrue  to  him  from  lowering 
Herbert  in  her  estimation. 

He  found  Lady  Rosendale  at  home,  and 
alone.  She  was  sitting  near  the  window,  at 
a  small  table  covered  with  books:  but  she 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  reading,  and 
for  the  first  time  Colonel  Marsden  remarked 
the  alteration  of  her  appearance.  She  had 
grown  very  thin.  But  it  was  not  so  much 
that,  as  the  listless,  languid  look,  which  was 
not  confined  to  her  {jblcb  alone,  but  diffused 
over  the  whole  of  her  person.  She  stooped 
slightly  as  she  sat ;    one  hand  rested  upon 

l2 


__   WW    •iwicuk  UKtt  ot   tni 

hai  been  tuddeoly  exposed. 

With  the  unlioe  of  a  fien 
gued  upon  this  oatwmrd 
•pirit.  No  in^  or  no 
flinty  heart.  Had  it  isilac 
he  would  have  cand  ray  1 
ereatore  who  fat  helbre  ] 
ever  behaved  to  him  with 
tion  of  a  child,  had  ezi»r 
he  was  about  to  infliet.  B 
olgect,  ind  be  law  that  ( 
necessary  in  uBOnndDg  i 
the  already  dqected  ite 
^ipeared,  might  hara  too  « 

Cautioosly  and  ddUben 
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regard  to  her  own  feelings,  she  declined  either 
question  or  advice,  he  took  care  not  to  let  it 
appear  that  any  suspicion  of  her  entertaining 
more  than  a  friendly  regard  for  Sir  Herbert 
Manderille  had  ever  entered  his  mind:  for 
by  alarming  her  pride  he  wisely  concluded 
that  he  should  sustain  her  courage. 

He  b^an  his  conversation  by  a  variety  of 
topics  in  no  way  connected  with  the  object  he 
had  in  view ;  till  gliding  insensibly  from  one 
point  to  another,  he  commanicated  the  fact  of 
Herbert's  engagement  to  Miss  Merton,  merely 
as  the  news  of  the  day. 

At  the  first  mention  of  Isabel's  name,  Colonel 
Marsden  was  almost  shocked  by  the  sudden 
paleness  which  overspread  the  £EU!e  of  Emily. 
Her  very  hands  seemed  to  whiten  and  turn 
cold  under  his  words ;  and  he  marked  with 
anxiety  the  trembling  of  the  delicate  fingers 
which  still  rested  on  the  table,  and  by  which 
she  seemed  to  support  herself  as  she  sat.  But 
his  victim  was  now  at  the  stake,  and  he  con- 


i! 
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tinued  to  torture  lier  viiib  the  cold-bUw 
ne$s  of  3  being  dead  alike  to  the  commi 
feelings  of  pity  or  remorse. 

He  dwelt  upon  Herbert's  attacbmen 
Isabel  in  the  mo&t  glowing  terms ;  decLar 
Id  have  been  of  long  standing,  and  ; 
violent  on  bis  side  than  on  here ;  and 
tinned  to  work  upon  bis  victim  unti 
feared,  from  the  increasing  paleness 
oppression  his  words  seemed  to  cause, 
she  would  siuk  lifeless  at  his  feet. 

Then,  with  consummate  tact,  he  cha 
bis  mode  of  attack  ;  pretended  to  have 
for  some  time  aware  of  something  of  the  1 
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pride*  '  This  was  her  tormentor's  chief  aim. 
He  wiriied  to  make  her  feel  that  she  had  been 
deceived  as  well  as  deserted,  and  by  arousing 
a  feeling  of  indignation  against  Sir  Herbert, 
to  keep  her  mind  in  a  state  of  excitement 
which  promised  more  easy  ground  to  work 
upon. 

With  the  greatest  delight  Colonel  Marsden 
eontinued  to  watch  the  gradual  working  of 
the  poison  he  had  so  systematically  and  un- 
sparingly administered.  Nothing  could  pos- 
sibly have  better  answered  his  expectations, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  perfectly  convinced 
himself  that  her  ideas  were  in  the  desired 
train,  he  turned  the  conversation,  once  more, 

• 

upon  indifferent  subjects ;  and^  without  appear- 
ing to  notice  that  his  observations  received 
from  Lady  Roeendale  neither  contradiction 
nor  assent,  he  carelessly  rose  to  take  his  leave, 
promising,  or  rather  offering,  to  return  the 
following  morning,  to  make  his  daily  inquiry 
for  Lady  Mary  Marsden. 


I 
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During  this  fearful  rocital  Emily  ha 
as  if  transfixed.  Her  habitual  self-poset 
prevented  her  from  committing  herse 
words,  and  s]ie  was  too  much  engrossed  : 
moment  by  the  distress  of  her  own  fee 
to  reBect  upon  the  inference  that  might 
heea  drawn  from  her  silence  and  a^' 
during  the  interview  which  had  just  passe 

Stunned  and  overcome,  she  heard  no 
of  what  had  afterwards  been  said ;  but 
the  sound  of  the  closing  door  roused  b 
conscioueuees,  she  felt,  for  the  first  time 
to  hear  such  a  sorrow  alone,  and  in  sil 
was  an  effort  beyond  her  strength  ;  and 
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Calm  yourself,  dear  Emily,  and  tell  me 
what  has  thus  grieyed  you." 

"  Oh,  Agnes!  I  am  most  wretched!" 
answered  Emily,  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
sorrow. 

"  You,  wretched  ?  "  said  Agnes,  with  a 
sigh.  She  could  not  imagine  any  one  to  be 
completely  wretched  who  was  preferred  by 
Herbert  Mandeville.  But  when  Emily,  oyer* 
come  by  wounded  feeling  and  sorrow,  forgot 
all  her  reserve,  all  her  girl's  pride,  which  had 
preyented  her  bo  long  from  confiding  her 
secret  to  one  who  was  at  once  as  a  sister 
and  a  mother  to  her,  and  related  the  con- 
yersation  which  had  just  taken  place,  the 
surprize  and  distress  of  Agnes  were  almost 
equal  to  her  own. 

In  an  instant  Agnes  recalled  to  her  mind 
all  that  had  seemed  so  mysterious  in  Herbert's 
manner;  his  abrupt  departure,  the  depression 
so  often  yisible  on  his  countenance, — all  seemed 
to  confirm  the  account  she  had  just  received. 


i 


Vet  she  was  sure  th&t  be  loved  Emili 
still  one  hope  reniaiued,  though,  at  tb 
ment,  she  forbore  to  speak  of  it  t( 
The  story  of  Colonel  Marsden  might 
true.  And  ctcti  if  it  was  true,  why  h( 
communication  been  thus  suddenly  m 
£juily  i  Why  had  he  been  so  eager  to 
a  piece  of  news,  which,  at  least,  he  mus 
been  aware  could  not  have  been  a  sot 
pleasure  to  Lady  Rosendale ;  for  with  t 
efforts  to  conceal  her  feelings,  Emily  n 
artless  to  be  perfectly  successful  ii 
attempt,  and  Agnes  felt  persuaded  th: 
secret   was   suspected    by    Colonel    Mf 
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FsBBBRiCK  Mabsden  receiTcd  the  sammons 
of  his  father  to  return  instantly  to  Marsden 
Hall  with  the  worst  grace  imaginable.  The 
short  time  which  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
been  relieved  firom  paternal  vigilance,  and 
firom  the  urgent  entreaties  that  had  so  long 
assailed  him  to  forsake  all  pursuits  which  did 
not  tend  to  advance  his  suit  with  Lady  Rosen- 
dale,  had  served  completely  to  estrange  his 
mind  (never  very  constant  to  one  purpose) 
from  all  thoughts  of  Emily  and  home. 

Not  at  all  aware  of  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
Frederick  looked  upon  the  arrangement  his 
father  was  endeavouring  to  make  for  him  as 
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*'  eomething  tliat  ^ould  do  very  well 
future  time."  "  There  can  be  no  hurry  a 
it,"  was  his  constant  reply  to  his  father  ; 
even  when  fretted  and  worried  by  the  a 
tione  of  others  to  one  whom  he  considered  * 
be  his  own  property  on  some  distant  daj 
when  the  absence  of  Lady  Roeendale  rem 
the  annoyance,  he  immediately  forgot  all  i 
it,  and  was  too  happy  to  he  allowed  to  fi 
bis  own  pursuits  and  amusements. 

The  arrival  of  Madame  de  Marigny,  th 
it  bad  at  first  alarmed  Frederick,  bad 
ceased  to  excite  bis  apprehension  ;  and 
since   that   nigbt   when,    at   Lady    Mont 
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overlooked  by  her  lady  companions, — who 
having  ascertained  that  she  was  only  to  stay 
a  short  time,  and,  also^  that  she  was  exces- 
sively attached  to  Frederick  Marsden,  whom 
nobody  cared  about,  concladed  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  her  becoming  a  permanent  rival. 
For  the  moment,  also,  she  made  a  most  attrac- 
tive acquisition  to  their  circle,  and  looked 
well  in  their  opera-boxes;  while  she  never 
disturbed  their  flirtations,  and  was  very  con- 
venient for  making  up  parties  and  expeditions 
where  others  might  not  have  been  so  ac- 
commodating. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  Ad^Ie  was 
welcomed  and  flattered  by  all  the  fine  ladies 
of  the  day,  who  overwhelmed  her  with  their 
attentions ;  while  she,  perfectly  aware  of  the 
value  of  such  professions,  received  the  caresses 
of  the  ladies  and  the  admiration  of  the  gentle- 
men with  her  sweetest  smiles,  and  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  deepest  gratitude ;  while,  with 
the  characteristic  devotion  of  her  counirywomen 


to  gttiety,  she  cared  for  nothing  \ 
amasenieiit  of  the  moment,  and  the 
tunities  thus  afforded  of  passing  all  h 
with  Frederick  Marsden. 

All  this  was  a  delicious  tribute  to  hia 
Time  flew  swiftly  by,  and  each  day 
new  pleasures  and  new  files,  at  which 
of  coarse,  was  the  centre  of  all  atl 
In  the  midst  of  so  delightful  a  season 
rather  hard  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
and  make  the  i^reeable  to  a  womai 
he  did  not  particularly  like. 

His  reply  to   his  fether'a  summons 
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at  hariiigy  as  she  imagined,  so  perfecdj 
saoceeded  in  the  object  of  her  joarney. 

When  Frederick  no  longer  found  anj 
attraction  in  the  society  which  surrounded 
him,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  oblige  his 
fiilher,  and  go  down  to  Marsden  Hall  to  see 
what  all  this  hurry  was  about.  So,  with  his 
head  full  of  Ad^le,  Frederick  went  home  to 
endure,  with  what  patience  he  best  might, 
the  worry  of  his  fietther,  the  simple  good-nature 
of  his  sisters,  the  tediousi^ss  of  constant  atten- 
tion to  Emily,  and,  what  worst  was  of  all,  the 
prospect  of  being  obliged  at  last  to  come 
to  some  sort  of  decision  upon  the  great  sulject 
of  his  Other's  anxiety. 

Indifferent  as  he  had  now,  more  than  ever, 
become  to  his  cousin,  the  necessity  of  some 
inmiediate  declaration  was  too  visible,  even 
to  his  heedless  nature,  upon  the  perusal  of 
his  father's  letter.  He  could  not  blind  himself 
to  the  fitct  that,  if  he  meant  to  propose  to  Lady 
Rosendale   at   all,    he   had   better   seize    the 
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Bt  the  time  Frederick  left  London  the 
season  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  Parks 
had  already  begun  to  thin,  and  the  troops  of 
people  who  had  taken  their  houses,  horses, 
carriages,  servants,  and  all  et  cceteras  for  their 
three  months  of  fashionable  life,  were  hastening 
back  to  the  country,  to  economize,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  do  the  same  thing  next  year. 

Well-packed  carriages  were  daily  seen,  in 
the  soft  early  mornings,  departing  in  all 
directions.  Now  a  light  chariot  swept  by, 
conveying  its  inmates,  delighted  to  escape 
from  the  toil  and  bustle  of  town  to  the 
fresh  and  quiet  shades  of  their  fine  ancestral 
home. 


the  name  of  renova' 
These  in  their  turn  w. 
ponderoQB,  useful-lool 
with  vexed- fetbera  ai 
luTing  to  take  bocl 
ugly  dangbten,  wli 
from  afiur  in  the  h« 
bad  to  bear  with  thi 
aiqwinted  young  lad 
that  going  to  town 
going  to  be  married. 

The  end  of  the  « 
disappointing  momet 
people  who  Tisit  Loi 

"  When  do  you  le 
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**  I  shall  go  soon,  I  tliink — every  thing 
is  sach  a  bore  this  hot  weather/* 

^*  Hot  enough 9  certainly;  but  I  think  I 
rather  like  the  heat/'  observed  Lord  Montdth, 
who,  besides  being  a  good  deal  thinner,  had 
a  perverse  sort  of  pleasure  in  contradicting 
his  double  whenever  he  could. 

**  Welly  for  my  part  I  am  counting  the 
hours  until  I  start  for  the  moors/'  said  Del- 
more  ; — it  was  his  first  year  there.  ^^  You  go 
to  Scotland,  of  course." 

^*  Not  I"  answered  Fitzmaurice,  with  an  air 
of  disgust.    ^'  I  am  sick  of  all  that  —  it  is  such 


a  nuisance." 


**  Then,  where  upon  earth  are  you  going 
to  ? "  inquired  Lord  Clermont,  a  young  Irish- 
man, more  remarkable  for  saying  just  what 
he  chose  than  for  studying  what  might  be  the 
most  agreeable  to  his  friends. 

"  I  shall  go  to  Paris,"  answered  Fitz- 
maurice,  looking  very  consequential,  at  the 
same  time  delighted  to  be  questioned. 

VOL.  III.  M 


Lord  Clermont.    "  I  '11  bi 
till  the  opera  is  over." 

"  I  tliink,  FitzniBiiric 
TOy  fond  of  miaic  late) 
Ddmorc.  "  I  see  yon  i 
now  CTery  night." 

"Or  ofdancii^,"  remi 
B  knoning  look. 

**  I  reilly  hare  not  the 
all  mean,"  said  Htzmaa 
tdlj  CMUCioOB. 

"  Ok !  I  dare  say  you 

exclaimed  Clennont,  lang 

"  Upon  my  sool,  you'f 

Wliat  liBTc  you  to  laagk 
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St.  James'B  Place — or^  mj  eab  k  at  die  gate, 
I  'U  drive  you  down  if  yoa  like  h  better^'' 

Oh !  I  flliall  only  be  horriUy  in  your  way.'' 
My  dear  feUow,  now  do — joit  to  oblige 
me,"  flud  Fitzmaiince. 

*^  What  an  insuffieoraUe  puppy  Fitzmaurice 
isi"  exclaioned  Clermont,  as  soon  as  he  was  out 
of  hearing.  **  Now  he  thinks  he  has  persuaded 
us  all  into  belieying  that  Lady  Frances  Ger- 
maine  is  in  despair  at  his  admiration  of 
Ernestine;  while  all  the  time,  I'll  bet  my 
existence,  she  cares  no  more  for  him  than  she 
does  for  me ;  ••—  no  woman  ever  cared  for  such 
a  follow." 

^*  Oh!  do  you  thidk  he  could  have  meant 
us  to  think  that  ?  "  asked  Delmore,  with  a  yery 
innocent  look.  ''  I  thought  a  gentleman  never 
gave  a  hint  about  such  things." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Clermont,  with  a 
mock  gravity  of  demeanour,  "  you  have  just 
had  three  months'  experience  of  town,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  that  time  you  have  passed  in 


use  sucli  puppies  as  Fit 
lady's  name.  Why,  it's 
of  their  existence  to  try 
voiosa  in  society.  The; 
in  their  cap.  They  get  1 
and  that  is  all  they  wa 
their  own  interest,  they 
treat  such  fellows  in  the  ' 

'*  Do  yoQ  really  thJak  i 
looking  very  much  sur 
months  bad  certainly  m 
pUdty. 

"Think!— I  know  it,' 
with  honest  bluotness. 
word  Fitzmanrice  says  of 
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And  he  patted  him  on  the'  back,  and 
laughed,  in  his  own  good-hnmoured  waj,  as 
he  turned  his  horse  round  to  go  home. 

In  the  meantime/  Lord  Monteith  and  Co- 
lonel Fitzmaurice  were  slowly  wending  their 
way  towards  St.  James's  Place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  upon  Lady  Frances  Germaine. 

**  I  cannot  think,  Fitzmaurice,  why  jrou 
drag  me  there  with  you  to-day.  Formerly 
you  used  to  make  your  escape,  as  if  you  were 
dreadfully  afraid  of  my  joining  yoiu'* 

**Why,  my  dear  Monteith,  you  see — this 
going  abroad  :  and  then,  perhaps,  she  may 
have  heard  the  nonsense  they  talk  about 
Ernestine.  And  then  I  had  promised,  you 
know,  to  go  down  to  Wensford  for  the  shoot- 
ing; and,  of  all  things,  she  hates  being  alone 
in  the  country  —  and  —  I  think,  altogether, 
she  may  not  like  my  throwing  over  —  and  — 
I  don 't  know  how  it  is  —  but  I  had  rather  not 
go  alone." 

«0h!  — so  you   are  afraid  of  a  scene?" 


ironen  are  so  odd  :  sf 
bMe — they  are  so  eoi 
rid  of." 

Aad  Fittmanrioe  loo! 
pressed  by  the  mnuber 

Lord  Monteith  lookd 

"  Yes,  indeed  ;  —  « 
nuisance  when  one  is  tii 
with  a  jmm.  "  It  is  i 
get  tired  of  ns  as  soon 
them." 

"  Mind  jon  do  not  gi 
feoliah  boj3  vera  talkin 
maurice,  sa  th^  arm 
6oar. 

"  Not  for  tlie  worU.' 
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at  least  persuaded  one  person  of  wbat  he 
wished  should  be  retailed  to  all  his  club  com- 
panions, subdned  his  manner  into  one  a  little 
more  respectful,  and  followed  Lord  Monteith 
into  the  house. 

Once  again  we  must  look  into  Lady  Fran- 
ces's beautiful  houdoir.  There  she  sat,  still 
radiant,  in  all  her  loTcliness  ;  but,  though 
equally  beautiful,  her  &ce  was  dianged,  and 
the  smile  of  triumph  and  gratified  vanity  was 
no  longer  there.  Traces  of  .tears  were  just 
▼ifliUe  on  her  cheek ;  and  the  eyes  that  gene- 
rally sparkled  through  their  softness  were  red 
and  heavy. 

The  expression  of  her  countenance  was  not 
that  of  sorrow,  but  of  discontent.  To  suffer 
deeply  firom  sorrow  she  must  have  had  a  feel- 
ing heart,  and  Nature  had  left  that  gift  out 
when  bestowing  her  other  endowments.  But 
it  was  the  end  of  the  season,  and  Lady  Frances 
had  been,  like  a  great  many  others,  disap- 
pointed in  her  plans,  and  now  she  had  nothing 


aod  tbe  had  just  that  mon 
from  Mrs.  Robinflon,  inf 
inteitded  marri^e  with  1 
whieh,  u  she  wd,  coml 
degree  fw  the  imhapfMnet 
elopement  bad  broogfat  api 
Lady  FraQces  eared  n 
RoUmtHi's  bappineas;  ba 
tremelj  aboot  the  marriage 
Lady  Mch-ose,  moeh  as 
against  it  at  first  as  destn 
with  r^ard  to  Lady  Rosen 
to  turn  to  her  own  adraot] 
wealth  as  well  as  politics 
wood  to  Lady  Frances, 
that  I^y  Melrose  should  1 
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The  season  was  over^  and  the  Whigs  did  not 
seem  a  bit  nearer  to  office.  Poor  Lady  Mel- 
irose !  It  was  cniel  to  wish  to  deprive  her  of 
the  slight  consolation  she  might  manage  to 
find  in  the  misalliance  of  her  only  son. 

This  was  one  great  sonrce  of  mortification  to 
Lady  Frances ;  bat  there  was  another  even 
worse.  She  had  become  fully  possessed  of  the 
whole  history  and  intended  journey  of  her 
admirv^  Colonel  Fitzmaurice,  and  had  kindly 
been  made  acquainted  with  some  of  his  re- 
^)ectfiil  insinuations  concerning  herself.  This 
was  too  bad.  If  there  was  a  point  in  which 
this  yain,  cold-hearted  coquette  could  feel,  it 
was  the  public  desertion  of  her  colours,  and 
such  an  impertinent  mention  of  her  name. 
The  first  was  mortifyiug  enough,  but  she 
deeply  resented  the  second  offence ;  and,  for- 
getting in  her  anger  how  blamable  her  own 
conduct  had  been,  resolved  to  repay  the 
annoyance  she  had  received. 

The  vanity  of  Lady  Frances  was  roused,  and 
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babl;  Btill  remain  a  wee! 
and  she  had,  therefore,  i 
meuts  for  leaving  it  jost 
on  which  she  recareil 
gendemen.  This  she 
little  addrew,  be  made  t 
eoatrarj  impressioii  &t 
mauriee  wished ;  and  i 
delight  ahe  heard  the  v 
whom  she  most  wished 
she  knew  well  the  und 
Lord  Monteith  always 
and  toady  was  not  quit 
hin  own  boasting  mann 
understand. 
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maurice  found  it  eonvenient  to  OTerlook  this 
amimble  trait  in  his  character.  The  hunters, 
dinnerSy  aad  houses  of  his  dear  friend  were  of 
a  great  deal  too  much  importance  to  him  to 
be  very  particular  whether  he  was  lai^hed  at 
or  not.  He  was  a  most  admirable  toady,  and 
endured  every  thing  with  the  greatest  patience, 
as  kmg  as  the  infliction  was  administered  by 
one  who  had  a  **  local  habitation  "  which 
might  be  useAil  or  agreeable  to  him,  and  *^  a 
name"  which,  coupled  continually  with  his 
own,  in  his  opinion,  conferred  distinction,  but 
which,  in  reality,  gave  to  it  much  about  the 
same  importance  as  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
bestows  on  mock-royalty  upon  the  stage; 
while,  for  other  purposes  less  creditable  had 
they  been  publicly  known,  the  said  '^  name  '* 
had  more  than  once  proved  a  "  valuable  con- 
sideration "  to  the  needy  colonel. 

Lady  Frances  rose  to  receive  her  visitors 
with  a  degree  of  empressement  in  her  manner 
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*^  Thank  you  very  much  —  bat  I  shall  be 
there  so  soob,  that  I  will  not  give  you  the 
trouble  of  doing  any  thing  for  me." 

'^  You  are  not  going  to  Paris  ? "  exclaimed 
Fitzmaurice,  with  a  look  of  consternation. 

^*  Yes,  we  go  on  Monday.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  get  out  of  London  —  it  is  so 
insufferably  hot." 

'*  Since  when  have  you  decided  on  this- 
journey?"  asked  he,  with  an.  air  that  meant 
to  say  he  thought  it  very  extraordinary  he 
should  not  have  been  consulted  on  the 
occasion. 

*'  Oh,  it  has  been  settled  this  long  time.  I 
have  been  looking  forward  to  it  the  whole 
summer.  .  We  are  not  to  stay  long  in  Paris, 
as  I  want  to  have  time  enough  for  a  tour  in 
Switzerland  before  we  go  on  to  Naples  for  the 
winter." 

Lord  Monteith  coughed  slightly  as  he  met 
the  eye  of  Fitzmaurice. 

"  I  wish.  Lord  Monteith,  that  you  would 
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Lord  Clanmore  is  such  a  charming  person  to 
go  with — all  his  ideas  are  so  fresh;  and  he 
has  such  never-failing  qpirits,  one  cannot  be 
dull  in  his  company." 

'<  Clanmore  is  a  fine,  good-hnnooured  fel- 
low/' said  Lord  Monteith^  delightedly  obseir-^ 
ing  the  great  annqjrance  of  his  friend ;  **  he 
always  puts  me  in  good  spirits." 

**  Yes,  poor  fellow,  —  and  he  bears  his  dis- 
appointment about  Lady  Rosendale  so  welL 
It  was  too  hard  upon  him  losing  his  chance  in 
the  way  he  did,  by  Lady  Mary's  illness,  and 
iheir  all  hurrying  out  of  town  in  the  middle  of 
the  season." 

'^  Clanmore  would  have  had  no  chance  at 
all  of  such  a  match  as  that,"  observed  Htz- 
maurice,  eager  to  say  any  thing  he  could 
against  him. 

"  Why  not  ?  Lord  Clanmore  is  esctremely 
handsome,  very  agreeable,  and  good-hearted. 
I  do  not  see  what  more  a  woman  can  wish  for. 
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Perhaps  yoo  think  him  too  lirely  for  sack  a 
retiring  sort  of  girl  u  Lady  Roeendsle.  There 
wu  a  person  I  always  thought  would  hare 
BDited  her  much  better ;  and,  at  one  time,  I 
ma  in  hopes  it  tbs  going  on  beantifiilly: 
hot  now  it  seems  there  is  no  diance  of  it.  A 
propot — you  have  heard  the  romantic  story  of 
Sir  Herbarl  ManderiUel  It  seems  that  be 
was  engaged  to  gome  one  —  a  ward  of  his 
fetber'a,  or  something  of  that  kind  —  and  that 
be  was  excessively  attached  to  her ;  bat  just  as 
they  were  on  the  point  of  being  married  she 
died,  and  I  hear  he  is  broken-hearted,  and 
i  to  live  entirely  abroad.     It  i 
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then  such  a  profusion  of  splendid  hair  sitting 
so  beautifiilly  i  I  admire  a  good  head  beyond 
every  thing  —  a  classical  head  is  so  very 
uncommon." 

Htzmaurice  drew  himself  up,  and  looked 
extremely  dignified.  Such  remarks,  he  con* 
ceived,  in  his  little-mindedness,  to  be  very  per* 
sonal.  But  he  was  wrong.  Lady  Frances  was 
br  above  the  vulgarity  of  talking  at  anybody. 
In  her  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Sir  Herbert, 
she  had  merely  expressed  what  must  have 
been  very  evident  to  any  unprejudiced  eye,  — 
for  his  singular  beauty  could  only  have  been 
denied  by  some  envious  person  like  Fitz- 
maurice,  who,  though  good-looking  enough, 
was  quite  in  another  style,  and  rejoiced  only 
in  a  thin  allowance  of  lank,  black  hair,  which 
no  effort  could  keep  in  curl.  No  wonder  that 
he  did  not  like  to  hear  Sir  Herbert's  luxuriant 
hair  so  warmly  praised.  He  half-determined 
to  get  a  wig  made  like  it  at  Paris. 

**Have    you    heard.    Lady    Frances,    that 
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weapons^  and  his  agitation  increased  fearfully 
as  he  thought  of  the  very  good  story  Mon- 
teith  would  be  sure  to  make  of  it. 

Fitzmaurice  had  the  most  abject  fear  of 
ridicule.  Too  gladly  would  he  have  made 
any  sacrifice  upon  earth  at  that  moment  to 
secure  the  silence  of  his  friend  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  felt  quite  sick  at  heart  when^ 
having  bade  adieu  to  Lady  Frances^  Mon- 
teith  whispered  to  him  as  they  descended  the 
stairs, 

"  I  thought  you  were  engaged  to  Wensford 
for  the  shooting." 

Fitzmaurice  muttered  something  about 
caprice,  and  impertinence^  and  rushed  into 
his  cab,  Lord  Monteith  declining  to  ac- 
company him ;  and  Fitzmaurice,  contriving 
to  linger  in  St.  James's  Street,  had  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  him  hasten  to  his  club, 
before  the  door  of  which  stood  such  an  array 
of  well-known  cabs  and  horses,  that  his  ears 
tingled  at  the  idea  of  what  in  a  few  moments 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Since  Lady  Rosendale's  return  to  Somerton, 
she  had  remained  in  the  most  perfect  seclu- 
sion. She  received  no  visitors,  and  never 
went  beyond  the  park  except  for  her  daily 
ride  or  drive.  She  had  prevailed  upon 
Mrs.  Belmont  to  stay  with  her ;  and,  touched 
by  the  situation  of  her  friend ,  Agnes,  aban- 
doning her  former  scruples,  was  now  with 
her  children  domesticated  at  Somerton. 

Lady  Mary  still  continued  extremely  feeble, 
and  did  not  leave  her  room,  and  often  she 
could  not  bear  to  have  any  one  with  her ;  so 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  Agnes,  Emily  would 
have  been  condemned,  for  most  part  of  the 
day,  to  utter  solitude. 


towards  her,  be  had  t 
any  way  alluding  to 
Frederick,  by  his  advice 
silent ;  aad  tbe  name  of 
to  be  efiaeed  from  tbe  me 
The  tale  had  been  so  a; 
related  to  Eknily,  that  i 
snred  the  remembrance 
her  heart,  H  nerer  oceui 
tbe  &ct8  being  exactly 
stated ;  and,  looking  npo 
married,  she  oerer  snfiii 
dwell  upon  him  otberwi 
rained  friend.  She  im 
eeived  herself  in  iancyinf 
any  |R%ference  For  her ;  ai 
nther  encouraged :  for  1 
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Marsden  had  adronoed^  yet  she  saw  how  fatal 
might  be  the  oonseqaences  of  allowmg  Emily 
to  cherish  the  most  distant  hope  of  Herbert's 
attadiment. 

Emily's  suffering  at  first  had  been  so  acute, 
that  Agnes  instantly  perceived  that  nothing 
bat  the  total  annihilation  of  hope,  nothing 
short  of  the  cortainty  that  Herbert  was  be- 
trothed to  another,  could  have  enabled  Emily 
to  bear  up  with  fortitude  against  the  bitter 
feeling  of  disappointment  which  at  first  had 
almost  overwhelmed  hen 

One  good  effect  had  resulted  fix>m  the 
severity  of  the  blow:  the  barrier  which 
Emily's  reserve  had  hitherto  placed  between 
herself  and  Agnes  was  broken  down,  and,  in 
the  freedom  of  unrestrained  communication, 
both  found  an  inexpressible  relief  from  the 
oppression  of  their  own  thoughts.  Emily 
gradually  resumed  her  former  occupations ; 
not,  indeed,  with  any  appearance  of  interest; 
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but  still  she  enforced  upon  herself  a  i 
routine  of  duty,  which  she  scrupulously 
lowed. 

Ladj  Mary  occupied  much  of  Emily's  tii 
the  rest  was  divided  between  riding  or  drii 
with  Agnes,  walking  witli  tlie  children, 
visiting  the  cottages  of  her  poor ;  and  m 
an  ear  was  gladdened  by  the  Boothiag  ace 
of  her  voice  ;  for,  though  her  own  heart  ac 
beneath  the  weight  of  its  sorrow,  it 
could  dictate  words  of  kindnegs  to  others. 

Colonel   Marsden   had    seen     with   disi 
the  establishment  of  Agnes  at  Somerton. 
feared  her   influence    over    Lady    Rosend 
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restraint  upon  his  intercourse  with  hb  ward ; 
and  each  day  found  Colonel  Marsden  more 
and  more  assiduous  in  his  attentions. 

Kindness,  when  the  heart  is  sad,  is  always 
doubly  touching;  and  Emily's  gratitude  and 
aflfection  towards  her  guardian  had  consider* 
aUy  increased  since  they  had  been  thrown  so 
much  together ;  and,  as  Lady  Mary  was  still 
incapable  of  attending  to  business,  every 
trifling  circumstance  that  occurred  furnished 
him  with  excellent  pretexts  for  constant  con- 
sultations with  Emily. 

Once  or  twice  Colonel  Marsden  had  yen- 
tured  to  allude  to  the  possibility  of  Emily  mar- 
rying, but  she  had  shrunk  from  the  suggestion 
with  such  repugnance,  that  his  hopes  fell 
rapidly  as  he  listened  to  her  words.  To  fami- 
liarize her  with  the  idea  was  now  his  first 
object,  and  gradually  he  succeeded  in  some 
degree  to  overcome  the  firmness  of  her  first 
decision.  He  set  before  her  the  duties  which 
her    position   in    life    entailed    upon   her  — 

VOL.  III.  N 


s«cri6ce  of  lier  own  &iig 
tm^i  to  be  the  coiueqi 
uUe  ^tuatioa  she  held  i 
to  ibis,  he  hesitated  not  I 
been  her  ikther  and  moth 
should  many  early,  an 
guide  aod  protector  bef 
tread  the  dangerous  pa 
TTilh  a  masterly  hand  he 
of  the  dangers  and  ann 
woman  is  exposed  who  t< 
amidst  the  turbulence  of 
Emily,  frightened  at  the 
to  her  riew,  resolutely  de 
tion  of  not  going  out  ag 
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success,  and  that  Frederick's  attentions  would 
now  complete  the  rest. 

It  18  not  surprizing  that  constant  advice  of 
of  thie  kind,  given  (as  she  supposed  from  the 
meet  disinterested  motires)  by  a  clever,  in« 
tr^oing  man  of  the  world  to  an  inexperienced 
girl,  should  at  last  produce  a  certain  degree  of 
effect  upon  a  mind  naturally  rather  timid,  and 
a  heart  suffering  in  secret  from  the  disappoint*^ 
ment  of  its  first  affection.  But  Colonel  Mars-^ 
den  clearly  saw  that  it  must  be  a  work  of  time ; 
and  the  difficulty,  which  was  most  formidable, 
was  the  limited  period  which  Frederick  could 
remain  in  England.  Already  his  leave  of 
absence  had  been  extended  to  a  much  longer 
time  than  was  usual ;  and  his  father  trembled 
to  think  what  the  risk  might  be,  should  he 
once  more  return  to  Vienna  without  coming 
to  a  dear  understanding  with  Lady  Rosendale. 

Long  and  deep  were  their  consultations 
upon  the  subject ;  and  9Frederick*s  anxiety 
to  postpone  any  propoeal  on  his  part  until  his 


ceived  tb&t  Madame  de 
over  him  was  still  the 
Marsden  had  lived  in 
some  antoward  accident  i 
to  Emily,  asd  at  oDce  am 
bis  pretensions  to  her  ban 
Bat  his  fears  on  this 
unfounded.  Lady  Rosce 
ing  correspondents  to  gi 
intelligence.  Lady  Moi 
person  to  whom  she  v 
writing  constantly,  and  i 
to  encourage  or  to  repet 
nerons  scandal.  Frederi< 
fore,  remained  a  secret, 
to  ingratiate  hioiself  dail 
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that  all  was  not  right ;  she  could  not  listen  to 
the  account  which  Emily  detailed .  to  her  of 
the  conversations  which  seemed  to  recur  daily 
between  her  and  Colonel  Marsden,  without  a 
secret  conyiction  that  his  own  interest  was  ma- 
terially at  stake.  She  knew  him  too  well  to  sup- 
pose that  he  would  take  so  much  trouble  about 
Emily,  or  that  all  his  good  advice  was  be- 
stowed upon  her  for  her  sole  advantage.  The 
very  drcumstance  of  his  ui^ng  her  to  a  more 
complete  seclusion  from  the  world  than  was 
either  natural  or  right  in  the  position  of  Lady 
Rosendale,  struck  her  as  suspicious.  Why 
should  he  want  to  shut  her  up?  to  debar 
her  from  fntercourse  even  with  her  country 
neighbours  7 

Every  day  the  feeling  of  dislike  to  any 
society,  except  that  of  her  fiunily,  seemed  to 
take  more  firm  possession  of  Emily's  mind, 
and  she  never  encountered  a  casual  ac- 
quaintance in  her  monring's  ride,  without  ex- 
pressing a  disinclination  even  to  address  a  few 
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been  from  regard  to  the  health  or  comfort  of 
Lady  Mary,  and  that  some  other  reason  mast 
have  existed  for  the  recommendation.  All 
these  reminiscences  were  any  thing  but  i^ree- 
able  to  Agnes.  The  unsuspecting  nature  of 
Emily  alarmed  her  still  more.  A  creature 
more  pure  or  guileless  never  exited,  and  to  a 
man  of  the  nature  of  CSolonel  Marsden  she 
seemed  an  easy  prey. 

Agnes  was  sitting  one  morning  in  her  child- 
ren's play-room,  her  head  filled  with  reflections 
upon  this  subject,  which  was  to  her  one  of  ab- 
sorbing interest,  when  her  attention  was  at 
length  aroused  by  her  little  boy's  repeated 
entreaties  that  she  would  look  at  Hector.  He 
had  been  industriously  employed  for  some 
time  in  endeavouring  to  twist  something  round 
his  head,  and  make  him  a  bridle,  and  now 
having  completed  it,  was  eager  to  display  it  to 
advantage ;  and  leading  up  Hector  to  be  duly 
admired,  Agnes  saw  round  the  dog's  neck 
what  appeared  to  her  to  be  a  string  of  beads, 
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then  they  say  all  the  prayers  on  all  the  beads. 
T^t  is  a  great  many  to  say,  mamma.  I  will 
count  my  beads ;  I  am  sure  there  are  thirty  or 
forty,  without  the  cross ;  and  Mrs.  Preston's 
white  necklace  is  longer,  I  think." 

**I  wonder  where  Mrs.  Preston  got  such 
things?"  said  Agnes,  struck  by  the  garbled 
statement  of  the  child,  who  evidently  had 
been  told  what  he  said. 

**  Oh !  I  know.  Mr.  Preston  brought  them 
to  her  from  Italy,  when  he  came  back." 

'*  Italy ! "  exclaimed  Agnes,  starting.  '*  When 
was  he  in  Italy?" 

*^  I  don't  know  how  long  ago,  mamma ;  but 

I  think  he  brought  the  necklaces  since  we 

came  here :  for  Susan  and  I  often  walk  down 

to  Mrs.  Preston*s,  and  I  never  saw  them  there 

at  first,  but  I  did  see  them  a  good  many  times 

before  I  said  any  thing — hanging  just  by  the 

fireplace,  on  a  peg.    I  did  not  like  to  say  they 

were  so  pretty,  because  you  told  me  never  to 

i^dmire  any  thing  as  if  I  wanted  it :  but,"  con- 
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this  one.  Are  you  ang 
fanve  liked  the  white  o 
added,  by  way  of  a  littl 

But,  for  once,  Agnes 
-chiM.  She  was  thundc 
told  her.  "  Preston  in 
estraordinaiy  coincide 
servant  of  Colonel  Ma 
years  had  never  left  i 
featful  suspicions  roshei 

"Edward,  my  Iotc, 
way  to  Mrs.  Preston's 
to  see  it." 

"Oh  yes,  mamma; 
tarn  before  yon  get  to  S 
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bridle,  mamma?  Indeed,  indeed  I  did  not  ask 
for  it.  I  only  said  it  would  be  so  pretty — ^you 
know  Edward  nerer  tells  a  story,  mamma)** 
added  he  proadly,  as  his  beautifhl  cheek  crim- 
soned with  the  idea  of  being  suspected. 

'*  No,  my  darling,  I  know  you  never  do," 
said  his  fond  mother,  kissing  her  boy  as  she 
spoke.  "  I  certwnly  will  not  take  away  Hec- 
tor's bridle;  but  another  time,  do  not  take 
things  without  first  telling  me  about  them." 

"  No,  mamma,  never  again.** 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  ready  for  their 
walk ;  and  accompanied  by  Hector,  in  all  his 
finery,  they  set  out  for  the  village,  the  faithful 
dog  refraining  from  the  gambols  he  would 
probably  much  have  preferred  indulging  in, 
bad  his  poor  head  not  been  tightly  bound  up 
and  held  by  Edward,  who  led  him  along  in 
triumph. 

They  found  Mrs.  Preston  at  home,  and, 
after  a  short  time,  Agnes  ventured  upon  the 
topic  nearest  her  heart.    She  thanked  Mrs, 
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Preston  for  her  generoos  present  to  Ed' 
remarked  upon  the  beauty  of  the  beads 
seeing  tbe  white  rosary  hanging  just  i 
Edward  bad  told  her,  took  it  np  and  i 
where  it  had  come  from. 

This  simple  question  did  not  elicit  a 
straightforward  answer.  Mrs.  Preston 
dered,  and  shuffled,  and  talked  of  a  re 
having  given  them  to  her  ;  nntil  A 
shocked  at  the  display  of  such  duplicity  ( 
ber  child,  said  quietly, 

"  I  thought  Mr.  Preston  might  have  bn 
them  back  to  you  from  Italy." 

"  My  husband  in  Italy,  ma'am!    La, 
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here ;  but  /  know  that  he  has  just  returned  * 
from  abroad.*' 

The  decision  with  which  Agnes  spoke  (for 
the  annoyance  it  was  to  her  to  have  incautiously 
exposed  her  boy  to  the  meanness  of  such  a 
woman,  had  given  her  courage)  produced  a 
marvellous  effect  upon  Mrs.  Preston, — a  low 
cunning  woman,  who  instantly  saw  there  was 
some  reason  why  Agnes  wanted  to  find  out 
about  the  necklace. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  ma'am,  since  you  know  it, 
there  is  no  use  in  denying  it :  but  my  husband 
cautioned  me  to  be  very  particular  and  say 
nothing  about  it,  for  that  the  Colonel  never 
would  forgive  it.  And  then,  to  be  sure,  I 
thought,  perhaps,  the  young  gentleman  would'nt 
remember  all  that  I  told  him  about  it  the  other 
day. — I'm  sure,  ma'am,  I  hope  you  are  not 
displeased  with  me  for  giving  him  the  beads? 
The  other  necklace  is  much  the  handsomest ; 
and  I'm  sure,  ma'am,  it  is  quite  at  your  service 
if  you  would  condescend  to  accept  of  it." 


"  No,  tna'un — he 
Colonel's.  He  was  sa 
journey,  poor  man,  in 
one  alot^  with  him." 

And  Mrs.  Preston, 
of  Agnes's  displeasure, 
tive,  and  pot  Mrs.  B 
of  every  particnlar.  ae 
the  moment  when  he 
to  London  on  urgen 
nei^booring  farm,  a 
wajrwom  and  sad  fi 
dition. 

More  than  this  he  I 
pattern  of  discretion ; 
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midst  of  a*volley  of  hopes  and  fears  that  Mrs. 
Belmont  would  not  mention  from  whom  she 
had  heard  the  fact,  nor  allow  Master  Bel- 
mont to  talk  about  the  necklace,  as  it  would  be 
sure  to  bring  her  into  trouble. 


Wheh  Agnes  returned  to 
inquiry  was  whether  Cok 
the  house.  To  her  great 
in  the  negative,  and  she 
to  Lady  Roeendale's  room 
intention  of  relating  to  be 
csmatance  which  had  ezdi 
picioQ  in  her  mind.  She  I 
had  b$en  aacertuned,  it  i 
disturb  even  the  compui 
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way  interested  for  her  cousin  Frederick,  beyond 
that  which  their  long  habits  of  intimacy  would 
naturally  have  produced. 

Emily  had  of  late  seemed  more  depressed 
than  ever.  A  listless  indifference  to  every 
thing  appeared  to  have  taken  the  place  of  her 
former  joyous  spirits ; — she  rarely  smiled;  and 
her  fece,  though  still  beautiful,  no  longer  wore 
that  Hebe  expression  which  gave  it  such  a 
charm.  The  large  deep  blue  eye  had  lost 
much  of  its  lustre,  and  Agnes  had  often  thought 
that  it  looked  as  if  tears  had  been  hastily  wiped 
from  it  when  she  had  come  suddenly  into  the 
room. 

It  was  with  heartfelt  grief  that  Agnes  gazed 
upon  these  symptoms  of  secret  sorrow,  but  she 
forbore  remark  or  condolence,  from  the  fear  of 
reviving  a  recollection  which  Emily  so  heroic* 
ally  struggled  to  repress. 

When  Agnes  entered  the  drawing-room  on 
the  day  in  question,  she  found  it  deserted, 
which  surprized  her,  for  it  was  an  hour  when 


fa^  iridi  clasped  hands. 
waitiiig  for  her  rctnm. 

"  Agnes!  how  glad  I 
back  r  she  ^Dclaimed,  ra: 
if  to  daim  her  protectioi 
hare  been  oat  to-day  !" 

"  Not  very  hjog,  deare 
matterl  Why  do  yoa  tren 
90  pale  \ "  added  Agnes,  h 

"  I  am  in  each  distress, 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do- 
and  Emily  barst  into  tear 

"  Dearest  Emily,  tdl 
your  OWD  Agnes  what  mi 
Y<»i  know  there  is  nothii 
woald  not  do  for  you." 

"  Tbaok  yon.  dear  Asn 
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Agnes  started  at  the  name. 

''Well— what  of  Frederick?"  she  asked, 
with  an  appearance  of  unconcern ;  '^  one  would 
think  firom  all  these  tears  that  he  had  wanted 
to  runaway  with  you." 

'*  No,  not  quite  that/'  said  Emily,  a  little 
relieved ;  ^*  but  he  has  asked  me  to ** 

*' To  what?    To  marry  him?" 

"  Yes,  Agnes, — to  be  his  wife ;  and  it  seems 
so  strange — so  sudden  :  for  you  know  how  we 
have  always  lived  together — he  was  like  niy 
brother — I  never  thought  for  a  moment  that 
he  cared  about  me/' 

^*  And  what  did  you  say  to  him,  darling 
Emily?"  asked  Agnes,  who  trembled  all  over 
with  apprehension. 

'*  Nothing,  Agnes — I  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  and  that  is  just  what  I  want  you  to  advise 
me  about;  for  he  said,  that  perhaps  it  was 
better  that  Colonel  Marsden  should  speak  to 
me,  and  so  he  did  not  insist  on  my  giving  him 
any  positive  answer,  but  went  away  to  send  his 


to  bim  sbont  Bach  a  thing 
Agaea,  to  see  him  instead  o 

"  I  think  you  should  ce 
Marsden,"  said  Agues,  gr. 
he  is  your  gnardian." 

**  Oh !  indeed,  I  cannot 
reason,  for  you  do  not  knoi 
that  I  should  marry  soon. 
me  in  the  strongest  maunei 
lately." 

"  And  you,  Emily — v 
feelings?  Do  you  wish  to  n 

"  Oh  no,  not  to  marry- 
like  Frederick — love  him ' 
tion ;  but  I  never  thought  • 
could  not  bear  the  idea  o 
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*'  Oh,  Agnes — can  you  ask  me  that?"  and 

Emily  buried  her  face,  which  was  covered  with 

blushes,  in  the  bosom  of  her  friend. 

"  Emily,  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  only  think 
of  what  is  right,  and  therefore  I  do  not  ask 

you  not  to  let  your  thoughts  wander  to  what 

can  only  bring  pain  and  regret  to  you.    If  you 

feel  that  you  do  not  love  your  cousin,  then 

indeed  you  would  do  very  wrong  to  accept  him ; 

but  if  it  is  only  £Bincy,  or  because  he  does  not 

quite  come  up  to  what  your  imagination  has 

erected  as  a  standard  of  perfection,  then  I  think 

it  is  foolish  to  refuse  him.   Frederick  has  many 

good  qualities." 

Agnes  could  not  bring  herself  to  say  more 
than  this  in  his  favour;  but  conscientious  as 
she  was,  and  devotedly  attached  to  Emily,  she 
resolved  that  no  opinion  of  hers  should  influence 
the  decision  of  her  friend. 

''  Indeed,  Agnes,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  love 
him  as  I  ought.     It  seems  so  different  from  the 


aerTBnl^  w1k>  umoaneed 
arrinl,  and  couTsyed  ft  i 
Roaendftle  would  see  him 
inoonTenient. 

Emily  clang  to  Agnes 
of  dopair.  All  her  na 
reserve  of  manner  seemed 
under  the  inflaence  of  U 
erident  to  Agnea  that  li 
nather  from  the  timidit 
awkwardness  of  the  m 
shrunk  from.  It  was  t 
trusted  the  strength  of  1: 
when  once  in  the  power  < 

Several  times  Emily  ha 
tions  of  regret  that  she 
Frederick's    mentioning    t 
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that  with  her  own  consent  Emily  would 
never  marry  her  cooain,  at  last  persuaded 
her  to  submit  to  the  interview  with  Colonel 
Marsden. 

<<  Promise  me  one  thing,  dearest  Emily 
-—it  is  all  I  will  ask  of  you.  Listen  to 
what  he  has  to  say ;  weigh  every  thing 
calmly  in  your  own  mind :  but  if  you  love 
me,  do  not  let  this  interview  decide  your 
fate.  Promise  that  you  will  not  finally 
accept  of  your  cousin's  offer." 

And  Agnes  knelt  before  Emily,  and  took 
both  her  hands  in  hers. 

**  I  will  prombe — too  gladly  promise  you, 
Agnes." 

"  Then  now,  dearest,  go  to  him,  —  and 
remember,  I  depend  upon  you'^  I  have  my 


reasons." 


Emily  turned  quickly  round,  and  gazed 
wistfully  up  in  the  face  of  Agnes ;  but  she 
would  not  be  questioned,  and  hastily  opening 
the    door  which    separated    them   from   the 


^■.i;tiu/  and  paintiil   cooTereation 

'^'.]'V|:^  daring  the  interview  of 

*  Every  argument  that  inj 

or  desperatioD  surest 
pUy  by  the  insidious  guf 
girl;  and  the  subdued 
at  last  seemed  to  listen  i 
persoasive  words.  Wit 
and  gentleueu  he  labou 
that  the  nature  of  her  & 
different  from  what  she 
be  ;  and  far  from  pressin 
moment  any  decinve  pro 
he  was  the  first  to  propos* 
be  finally  settled,  but  th 
Frederick  to  plead  hb  o 
until  she   should  feel  th 
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go  on  as  usual.  He  concluded  by  entreat- 
ing, that  should  her  ultimate  decision  be 
unfavourable  to  him.  Lady  Rosendale  would 
never  for  a  moment  imagine  that  it  could 
influence  the  feelings  of  any  of  his  family, 
who,  much  as  they  might  regret  that  the 
hope  of  a  closer  alliance  with  one  so  inex- 
pressibly dear  was  denied  to  them,  would  ever 
remain  unchanged  and  unchangeable  in  the 
warmth  and  sincerity  of  their  affection. 

There  had  been  a  day  when  the  plausibility 
of  these  speeches  might  have  failed  in  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect  upon  Emily ;  but 
saddened  and  dispirited  as  she  had  long 
secredy  felt,  the  future  now  seemed  to  her  com- 
paratively a  matter  of  indifference.  Nothing 
could  induce  her  to  break  her  promise  to 
Agnes ;  but  there  had  been  moments  during 
the  conversation,  when  a  thought  had  arisen 
that  her  refusal  was  more  prompted  by  selfish 
considerations  and  forbidden  recollections 
than  by  any  positive  dislike   to   Frederick; 

VOL.  HI.  o 


liber^  on  her  p«rt  ■•  to  I 
It  wat  Colonel  Maiv 
however,  that  hie  ward 
that  libert;.  All  hia  loi 
he  now  looked  upon  af 
»M  he  moanfed  his  horse 
Court,  ho  looked  round 
he  was  leaving  with  a  ft 
comfort  which  for  man 
stranger  to  his  breast 
Emily's  dbtinct  avowal 
Frederick  and  diuaclioa 
he  regarded  it  as  a  settl 
not  now  allow  a  doubt 
bia  mind,  and  be  retam< 
a  most  brilliant  account 
The  following  days  on 
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she  had  ever  shewn  him,  and  as 
he  eautioasly  forbore  to  press  the  subject  he 
had  most  at  heart,  she  b^an  by  degrees  to 
feel  less  embarrassed  in  his  presence ;  though 
she  made  it  a  point  with  Agnes  that,  during 
his  visits,  either  she  or  her  children  should 
be  constantly  with  her. 

Agnes  was  in  despair.  Still  impressed  with, 
an  idea  that  all  had  not  been  as  fiur  as  it  ap*^ 
peared,  she  claimed  the  promise  that  Emily 
had  made  to  her,  and  urged  the  prayer  that 
she  would  not  commit  herself;  but  each  day 
she  felt  more  and  more  that  she  had  no  right 
to  ask  this  of  her. 

In  an  interview  that  Agnes  had  managed 
to  effect  with  Preston,  her  hopes  had  been 
completely  annihilated.  He  had  so  stoutly 
denied  the  charge  she  brought  against  him, 
of  having  concealed  his  journey  abroad,  that 
she  really  began  to  waver  in  her  belief,  and 
to  imagine  that  it  was  as  he  so  unhesitatingly 
affirmed,  an  invention  of  his  own  to  account 
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across  his  brain ;  but  he  waited  his  time 
calmly  and  cautiously.  The  anxiety  that 
Mrs.  Belmont  had  displayed  to  ascertain  the 
tmth  of  his  journey  to  Italy,  convinced  him 
that  something  of  great  importance  depended 
upon  it.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  in- 
fluence she  possessed  over  Lady  Rosendale^ 
and  the  affection  which  had  always  subsisted 
between  them ;  nor  was  he  blind  to  the  fear 
which  Colonel  Marsden  entertained  of  her 
power:  for  in  the  injunction  of  secrecy  he 
had  so  strongly  imposed  upon  him,  more  than 
once  Mrs.  Belmont's  name  had  been  men- 
tioned, and  above  every  thing  the  death  of 
Isabel  Merton  was  that  which  he  most  pe- 
remptorily insisted  on  being  kept  secret  from 
her. 

All  this  was  very  perplexing  to  Preston, 
who,  knowing  nothing  of  the  suspected  at- 
tachment of  Sir  Herbert  Mandeville  to  Emily, 
wanted  the  key  to  the  whole  affair,  and  could 
not  conceive  the  connexion  of  the  parties  and 


plot,  iteaton  was  iniicb 
pereetve    that  in  his    li 

TrVich  seemed  of  immeDs 
parties;  and  lie  therefiji 
to  gire  luowelf  do  unnei 
discoveries  which,  perha] 
be  of  any  advant^e  to  1 
most  of  what  he  already 
inlbnnation  to  the  bighe 
Preston  knew  that,  ii 
Kosendale's  marriage,  his 
must  ceaae.  It  matterc' 
Frederick  was  the  perso 
in  any  case,  his  peculati 
end.  His  interest,  the: 
anr  obstacle  he  could  ii 
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ton  to  Ids  confidence,  and  hinted  that  the 
whole  thing  was  arranged,  and  that  a  very 
short  time  would  see  his  son  united  to  the 
Countess  of  Rosendale.  This  information 
ezcHed  much  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Preston.  He  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost;  and  finding  sundry  hints  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  Colonel  Marsden,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  rewarding  him  for  the  extra  fatigue 
he  had  lately  undergone,  produced  no  im- 
pression, he  resolved  to  hazard  a  more  positive 
demand,  and  if  that  met  with  no  better  suc- 
cess, to  make  what  terms  he  could  with  the 
opposite  party. 

All  this  being  considered,  and  his  plan  re- 
gularly drawn  up,  Preston  proceeded  one 
morning  to  Marsden  Hall,  and  without  fur- 
ther preliminary  demanded  from  the  as- 
tonished Colonel  Marsden  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  pounds,  as  the  price  of  past  services, 
and  an  inducement  to  future  discretion;  ac- 
companying the  demand  with  a  half-implied 


dea  that  saeh  ahonld  be  tl 

the  arrangemeDtfi  for  the 
enabled  him  to  dispense  i 
vices  of  bis  creature;  bv 
he  was  determined,  as  he 
his  obedience,  b;  withhol 
independence  be  so  mac 
fected,  therefore,  to  rece 
demand  most  graciously, 
it  was  only  due  to  him ; 
whose  ideas  of  reward  e 
more  tangible  than  pro 
request  that  it  might  be  : 
either  by  giving  him  tli 
written   promise    from   C< 
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to  comply  with  his  demand,  but  irritated  by^ 
the  insolence  of  it, .  as  well  as  the  man's 
manner  in  insisting  upon  its  fulfilment,  he 
so  fer  forgot  his  usual  prudence  as  to  let 
some  few  words  escape  him  as  to  his  opinion 
of  his  deserts. 

These  few  words  sealed  his  fate.  In  dis- 
simulation even  Colonel  Marsden  was  not  a 
match  for  such  a  man ;  and  he  therefore  saw 
nothing  in  the  subdued  and  apparently 
firightened  manner  in  which  the  demand 
was  withdrawn,  and  received  the  half-uttered 
apology  for  having  ventured  to  be  so  trouble- 
some with  his  usual  bland  manner  and  spe- 
cious words  of  promise,  that  his  services 
should  not  be  forgotten ;  and  Preston,  taking 
his  leave  with  his  usual  bow  of  servility, 
Colonel  Marsden  imagined  himself  perfectly 
secure. 

On  leaving  Marsden  Hall^  Preston  was  for 
some  time  undecided  as  to  which  of  the  two 
courses  that  lay  before  him  he  would  adopt. 

o2 
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cular  business.  Her  heart  bounded  at  the 
words,  and  she  gave  orders  for  his  instant 
admittance. 

In  a  few  moments  Preston  entered,  and 
Agnes  actually  trembled  at  the  ferocious  look 
of  his  sullen  countenance.  The  keen  grey  eyes 
seemed  to  flash  fire  from  beneath  the  heavy  brow 
which  shaded  them,  and  his  lips  were  com- 
pressed with  a  look  of  determination^  which  left 
little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  that 
some  fixed  purpose  was  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
from  which  he  would  not  be  very  easily  turned 
aside. 

"  Will  you  sit  down,  Mr.  Preston?"  said 
Agnes,  motioning  him  to  a  chair  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, after  he  had  stood  silent  for  a  few 
moments  with  his  searching  eyes  fixed  upon 
her. 

*'  It  little  matters  whether  I  stand  or  sit  for 
what  I  have  come  about." 

These  were  his   first  words,  uttered   in    a 


replied  Agnes. 

"  Mrs.  Belmont — ms 
the  liberty  I  take,  but  yo 
back  if  it  was  trae  that  I 
"  Yes,— oh  yes!"  excl 
breathJess  with  impatien. 
it — positively  denied  it." 
"  Those  who  eat  the  hn 
slavery,  cannot  always  afii 
But  when  the  wages  of  t 
denied  to  them— when  i 
hand  when,  no  longer  usefi 
forth  to  starve,  to  perish  j 
while  their  base  employen 
their  toil;  then  indeed  it  is 
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reaUj  alarmed  at  the  violence  with  which  this 
was  uttered. 

"  What  do  I  mean  ?  Why,  I  mean,  that '* 

but,  checking  himself  as  he  saw  the  astonish- 
ment and  alarm  that  was  painted  in  the  face  of 
his  listener,  *'  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but 
when  people  feel  such  shameful  treatment  put 
upon  them,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  fair 
words." 

'*  What  has  happened?"  asked  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont ;  ^'  who  has  ill-treated  you  t  and  what 
has  all  this  to  do  with  your  going  to  Italy  ?  I 
am  quite  sure,"  she  added,  suspecting  some- 
thing from  the  man's  uncontrolled  anger, 
**  that  Lady  Rosendale  would  neyer  see  you 
wronged,  or  forget  how  long  you  have  been  in 
her  service,  and  how  well  you  have  performed 
yottr  duties." 

These  words  recalled  Preston's  habitual  cun- 
ning, which  for  a  moment  had  yielded  to  the 
violence  of  his  rage. 

"  Madam — you  speak  truly  of  the  Countess 
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of  Rosendal^,  and  1  know  she  has  no  gt 
friend  than  you  are.  Will  you  answer  foi 
tliat,  in  case  I  inform  her  of  a  trick  iLa 
been  played  npon  lier,  she  will  make  it  i 
t»y  while  to  hrave  the  anger  of  Colonel  1 
deu,  and  make  me  independent  for  lifeT' 
"  I  must  first  know  to  what  the  f 
relates,"  said  Agnes.  "  Has  it  any  refe 
to  your  journey  to  Italy  ?" 

The  man  paused  —  he  saw  that  some 
must  be  risked  if  he  would  make  his  gi 
sure. 

"  It  has  —  but  there  are  other  persons 
cerned.     Would  the  Countess  think 
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me.  Write  me  a  few  lines,  and  sign  it,  pro- 
mising that  yon  will  make  it  worth  my  while 
to  tell  all  I  know." 

Agnes  hesitated  ;  —  the  manner  of  the  man 
<x)nyinced  her  that  some  important  secret  was 
in  his  power ;  and  yet  it  was  possible  it  might 
not  be  of  the  nature  she  imagined.  She  felt 
that  a  word  might  offend  him;  and  yet,  to 
shew  that  she  feared  him  was  but  to  encourage 
his  hope  of  extortion,  which,  in  the  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  she  was,  she  did  not  feel 
herself  justified  in  conceding. 

''  I  know  not  how  you  can  expect  that, 
npon  the  chance  of  what  yon  are  about  to  tell 
me,  I  should  write  what  you  have  asked. 
But  thus  far  I  will  promise  you,  that  if  you 
will  faithfully  reveal  all  that  you  believe  in 
any  way  concerns  the  persons  you  have  men* 
tioned,  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  of 
it,  nor  shall  you  ever  want  for  any  thing.  I 
am  quite  sure  Lady  Rosendale  will  be  your 
friend ;  and  I  am  rich  —  I  can  well  afford  to 
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from  home.  I  made  it  my  business  to  get 
acquainted  with  her,  as  I  had  the  ColoDel's 
orders  to  let  him  know  every  particular  about 
Sir  Herbert  Mandeville." 

^^Good  heavens!*'  said  Agnes;  ^^and  that 
was  the  cause  of  his  so  abruptly  leaving 
England?'' 

*'  Yes  —  he  had  a  letter  sent  to  him,  and  he 
travelled  day  and  night,  as  I  know,  for  my 
orders  were  to  keep  up  with  him,  cost  what  it 
might ;  and  I  never  laid  my  head  down  till  we 
arrived,  and  I  saw  him  safe  into  Mr.  Merton's 
house.  And,"  continued  he,  gloomily,  **  very 
little  thanks  I  have  had  for  my  pains/' 

He  then  went  on  to  detail  to  Agnes  the 
whole  of  the  plot  with  which  he  was  ac» 
quainted,  and  was  soon  aware,  by  the  inten- 
sity of  emotion  with  which  she  listeued  to 
him,  that  he  had  touched  the  right  string. 
Partly  awed  by  the  seriousness  of  her  manner, 
and  the  exclamations  of  horror  which  burst 
from  her  lips  at  the  recital  of  so  much  base- 


himself  with  relating  tine 
in  »U  its  nakedneis,  vas 
ejee  of  Agoes. 

All  was  now  explained 
OTwooow  hy  the  horror  i 
upon  the  discorery  of  tl 
neu  practised  for  yean 
Emily,  yet  such  was  the 
stood,  that  hefore  Preati 
ing  Agnes  had  decided 
determined  to  go  inst 
Court  and  see  Sir  Hert 
presented  themsaives. 
was  by  the  artifices  of 
other  messenger,  no  letti 

Once  more,  before  sh 
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deriated  from  the  truth,  or  concealed  anght  of 
what  he  knew.  The  sincerity  of  the  man  was 
not  to  be  doubted. 

Supported  bj  the  consciousness  that,  in  the 
unusual  step  she  was  going  to  take,  no  other 
feeling  influenced  her  but  love  of  right  and 
devoted  attachment  to  those  around  whom 
the  toils  had  been  so  closely  woven  that  it 
required  no  little  dexterity  to  disengage  th^n, 
Agnes  hesitated  no  more.  The  responsibility 
which  had  so  suddenly  devolved  upon  her 
would  have  overwhelmed  the  faculties  and 
crushed  the  energy  of  an  ordinary  woman ; 
but  it  is  in  the  moment  of  trial  that  a  mind 
like  hers  can  rise  superior  to  the  difEcnlties  by 
which  it  is  beset,  and  emancipate  itself  from 
the  prejudices  of  the  world,  which  fetter  the 
action  and  impair  the  powers  of  a  more  com- 
mon intellect. 

Upon  the  promptness  of  her  decision  hung 
the  future  happiness  or  misery  of  the  two 
persons  dearest  upon  earth  to  Agnes.     A  day's 


r«iuorse — to  Mbold  Ue  1 
ness,  the  gift  of  wliich  si 
once  been  held  in  her  h&ni 

Agnes,  as  these  thouf 
etch  other  tbrongh  her 
moment.  With  one  brief 
Preston,  and  reiterated  a 
aba  hastily  despatched  bin 
with  orders  to  have  horses 
and  to  be  ready  himself 
where  she  was  going.  E 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  i 
his  part,  seemed  equally  i 
meeting  with  Colonel  Mai 
to  make  his  escape  befbr 
nsnally  appeared  at  Somei 

Agnes  immediately  wen 
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whose  feelings  too  gladly  seconded  such  advice, 
willingly  promised  to  remain  in  her  own  room, 
and  to  refuse  all  visits  or  communication  with 
any  body. 


It  was  still  early  when  l 
her  expedition  to  Mand 
seemed,  from  the  fever 
preyed  upon  the  heart  of 
as  if  each  moment  the 
&Bt  awfty :  so  much  she 
late  to  have  a  lair  chance 
Mandeville  at  home. 

At  laet  the  carriage  i 
well -remembered    and 
It  was  nearly  a  year  eii: 
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lesB  glee  of  her  companions,  had  silently  given 
herself  up  to  the  delicious  enjoyment  of  being 
there  —  there  —  on  the  spot  dearest  on  earth 
to  her — the  birth-place  and  dwelling  of  him 
she  loved.  To  those  who  can  feel  like  Agnes, 
the  home  of  the  beloved  one  is  hallowed 
ground  ^  and  at  Mandeville  Court,  the  most 
trifling  object  on  which  she  looked  possessed 
an  interest  for  her :  all  was  associated  in  her 
mind  with  what  was  most  precious  to  her 
heart.  There,  in  that  house,  Herbert  had  been 
born  —  there  had  his  boyhood  been  spent — 
and  there  for  him  had  passed  those  happy 
years,  whea  the  poetry  of  life  comes  with  its 
dreamy  brightness,  and  dresses  the  world,  to 
the  eye  of  the  young  and  inexperienced,  in 
illusive  and  golden  hues* 

On  the  day  when  Agnes,  for  the  first  time, 
trod  that  sainted  ground^  if  she  ever  thought 
to  visit  it  again,  it  was  with  a  sensation  too 
vague  to  be  defined.  Now,  happiness  for 
her  was  over;  the  very  word  was  but  as  the 


But^  though  her  heart  might  break,  she  did 
not  wavan  ini  hen  purpose  •;  and  her  look  did 
not  quail  nor  her  voice  tremble  asabe:  enteredi 
tha  halla  ofi  the  lonely  one  whose  soul  she  had 
oomertoi  cheer.. 

*'  Tell  ^r.' Herbert)  Maodeville  I  must  speak 
wtii  himi  directly,"  were-  her  first  words  om 
hawing,  that  ha  was  at  home.. 

'^SirHedrairt.had  just  walked  down  the  teis 
racCi!'  the  sic^rvant  saidi  and.  he  offered  to  go  in 
aearoh  o£  him ;  but  Agpesi  impelled  by  a  nc^ 
▼oua.  impatience  she  could  not  repress,  detexv 
mined  to.gp.  herself.  She  well  knew  the  walk 
all  the;  end  of  the  terrace— the.  spot  which,  oa 
the  day  of  her  visit,  she  had  flown  to  alone,  to 
take  one  long  look  at  all  around;,  and  she 
lAuddered  as-  she  passed  the  dank-leaved  tree 
she  had  chosen  from  amongst  alL.  The  leayes 
which,  in  her  love,  she  had  then  fondly  borne 
away,  though  faded,  were  still  hers ;  but  the 
hope  and;  the  joy  with  whichi  they  had  been 
plucked  had  long  since  withered  and  died^ . 

VOL.  III.  P 


her.    He  wu  leaning  « 

mentofrock,  and  gaxut 
lake  beloir.  Agnes  pan 
a  few  paces  of  him,  and 
&ce  whose  every  feature 
heart  He  was  paler  ai 
she  had  last  seen  bin 
moiimuig  made  it  still  i 
chiselled  features  wen 
relief  by  the  dark  shai 
orerhang  the  bank  just 
standing.  He  appeared 
mach ;  bat  as  the  adn 
canght  bia  ear,  and  h< 
the  moomful  ezpressit 
vanished  in  an  instant, 
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to  Herbert  all  that  had  passed  at  Somerton, 
and  the  exact  position  in  which  Emily  then 
stood,  together  with  her  own  fears  that  Lady 
Rosendale's  health  and  happiness  were  fast 
giving  way  nnder  the  constant  persecution  she 
endured.  She  concluded  by  entreating  him  to 
visit  Emily  without  delay,  and  give  her  his 
advice  as  to  what  she  ought  to  do  in  the 'very 
painful  situation  in  which  she  was  placed  with 
regard  to  Colonel  Marsden. 

Though  fiilly  determined  to  do  so  in  the 
course  of  their  interview,  Agnes  could  not  at 
once  bring  herself  to  tell  Herbert  how  com- 
pletely the  happiness  or  misery  of  Emily's 
future  fate  rested  upon  his  decision  —  how 
deeply  she  had  mourned  over  his  apparent 
desertion  of  her  —  how  his  absence  had 
changed  every  habit  of  her  life,  and  seemed 
to  have  deadened  all  feeling  within  her  breast. 
Agnes  could  not  bear  to  commit  her  friend 
until  she  had  ascertained  that  Herbert's  senti- 
ments towards  her  were  still  the  same  as  she 


Enu}y  was  agqrowd,  thi 
her  guardian,  and  daaari 
of  deprasuoB  to  wIucIl- 
vatched  closely  tfas  ^ 
Htrbeit.  His.  varying 
lievedbar  from  all  fiwr,  i 
to>  Emily ;.  and  Agues  & 
joy  as  ehe  dwelt  uponthi 
bar  means,  those  as  o 
spared  the  endnraDce  o 
bnt  too.  wall,  koaw  the  ai 
Agues  bad  ceased  s 
moments  Harbert  seeme 
tnrjung  to  her,  ha  said: 
"  Mrs.  Belmont,  I. 
ever  sufficiently  thank 
you  have  placed  in  me. 
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lloBendede  receive  my  yisit  ?  Alas !  I  have  no 
Tight  to  dff)9r*either  afivice  or  assistance.  Will 
sbe  not,  ^rhaps,  Tesent  my  intetfference  in  -her 
afbtrs — the  interference  of  a  ntere  acquaint- 
ance? Would  to  fkaven  1  liad  a  ri^ht  to  de- 
mote myself  to  liet1 — bdt  I  am  Tiut  as  u^^ranger 
to  'her-— perhaps  forgotten— ^perhaps  even  de- 
spised/' he  added,  in  a  lower  tone. 

^'  Oh;  do  not  speak  so!"  exclaimed  Agnes; 
*'  do  ndt  «ay  a  stranger ;  indeed  Emily  does 
not  look  upon  you  as  such.  Think  upon  her 
position — she  is  an  orphan,  without  one  near 
relation  bdt  those  wholiave  socrudly  betrayed 
her.  You  are  her  only  friend — one  whom  she 
i^pects  as  well  as  likes.  You  will  not  now 
desert  her,  at  the  veiy  moment  when  she 
stands  so  much  in  need  <tf  your  "assistance. 
I  once  thought,"  conthnied  Agnes,  ^though  in 
a  less  firm  tone  of  voice,  "that  you  took  a 
deeper  interest  in  all  thaft  'concerned  her.  'I 
do  not  seek  to  intrude  myself  upon  your  con- 
fidence, but  Emily  is  very  dear  to  me — her 


wbile  yet  she  is  nnietl 
from  irluch  she  cannot 
^dionoar.  A  i*y — a  i 
may  be  too  late.  Ib  hei 
precMMfl  to  jonT* 

"  More  dear,  more  f 
times,  than  my  life,"  ai 
sionately. 

"  Yoa  do  lore  her, 
&intly. 

"  Love  her!  oh,  heave 
at  last  I  may  dare  to  i 
Uat,  I  may  tell  how  1 1 
shij^ted  her  from  the 
whidi  we  met — from  tl 
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the  odIj  one  I  ever  can  love ;  and,  if  she 
rejects  my  affection,  life  will  be  a  bnrtfaen 
to  me/* 

Agnes  listened  to  his  words,  and  looked 
upon  the  impassioned  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance with  all  the  calmness  of  indifference; 
but  the  words  **  She.  is  the  only  woman  I  erer 
loved,"  seemed  to  ring  through  her  heart  aud 
brain.  The  torture  of  the  moment  was  iet" 
riUe,  bat  one  short  struggling  sigh  was  all 
that  escaped  from  her  bursting  heart,  as  she 
answered, — 

'*  Emily  will  not  reject  you,  Sir  Herbert. 
At  present,  she  knows  nothing — but  go  to 
her,  tell  her  the  whole  truth,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  your  engagement.  Emily 
has  too  much  good  sense  not  to  see  and  un« 
derstand  the  unhappy  position  in  which  you 
have  been  placed ;  she  will  respect  you  for  the 
goodness  of  your  motives.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
her  condemning  you ; — do  not,  I  implore  you, 
throw  away  your  own  happiness  and  hers,  but 


"  Dtar  Mn.  Belmont 
■wbmt  70a  hne  sud,  ti 
numaitt  Can  you  tl 
Ibllow  your  ^advice  t  If 
how  I  hare  longed  to  c 
treat  jour  pity  fin-  the  e 
■endured — to  pmy  of  ji 
me  in  my  absence.  Al 
tovtare  I  saffered,  and 
-•orrow  it  -ma  to  me  to 
my  eonduct  -miut  hmn 
ham  be«n  great  weitkii 
atrug^e  against  it.  I 
loved  in  the  same  way 
'anguish  of  «tich  a  feeUng 
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weary  you  •^th  a  :hi8tory  of  my  sorrowB,'' 
eontinued  Herbert,  nnilmg  at  his  4)wn  ear- 
neBtiieis ;  *'  I  trast  now  they  are  oyer,  and  for 
ever.  Bat,"  added  he,  more  Berioody,  **yoa, 
«kar  Mrs.  OBehnont,  <who  have  never  been  mad 
^enoi^h  to  love  in  thk  way,  cannot  imagine  the 
intensity  of  the  feeling." 

Poor  Agnes  almost  Started  from  her  seat  at 
these  words.  Alas!  what  was  the  grief  Her- 
4Mrt  so  tonohingly  described  compared  to  that 
which  agonized  her  own  heart  at  that  very 
moment !  What  was  the  suspense  and  misery 
he  had  endm^,  when  eompared  to  the  blatik 
desolation  with  which  her  whole  existence  was 
overwhelmed  ^-(the  chill  of  the  hopeless  future, 
by  whidi  her  days  upon  eairtli  were  blighted ! 

Agnes  dared  not  think  upon  this.  For  a 
few  moments  she  felt  as  if  she  must  have  sunk 
under  the  fearful  struggle,  with  her  emotion. 
Every  instant  it  threatened  to  overcome  the 
firmness  which  had  hitherto  supported  her. 

Herbert  was  too  much  engrossed  by  bis  own 

p2 
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ever,  she  conld  not  take  a  last  farewell. 
Every  object  around  was  so  well  remembered, 
— was  so  present  to  her  mind,  that  Ae  felt, 
as  she  walked  slowly  forward,  that  each  of 
the  spreading  trees,  which  cast  their  shadows 
on  the  path,  was  an  old  and  dear  friend—- 
too  dear  to  bid  them  adieu.  Their  branches 
were  leafless  now,  and  the  chill  autumn 
breeze  sighed  through  them  with  a  moan  of 
sadness ;  but  Agnes  would  not  think  of  them 
in  their  fiuled  glory.  She  thought  of  them 
as  they  had  been  on  that  happy  day  when 
she  had  first  seen  them;  they  should  still 
be  so  to  her,  ever  beautiful  and  bright;  she 
would  remember  them  only  as  such,  and 
their  memory  should  bring  freshness  to  her 
seared  and  withered  heart. 

They  had  reached  the  house,  and  Agnes 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Herbert,  and  went 
into  the  library.  The  curtains  were  drawn, 
the  fire  blazed  cheerfully  on  the  hearth,  and 
the  room  wore  an  air  of  greater  comfort  than 


4D  ngnn  that  the -eflbr 
-not  been  made  in'Tun ; 

spirits  she  felt  ^e  onl] 
could  enter  into  her  heaT 

Berbert  placed  a  d 
'fire,  and  onoe  again  A| 
— once  i^ain  she  liBteii 
gazed  upon  his  smile, 
gladness  in  that  Totee  a 
Ilia  lips.  AoU  if,  in 
■a  shade  of  sorrow  son 
brow,  yet  soon  it  pnssei 
'of  joy  afaone  out  again  in 
and  Agnes  felt  that  hi 
work. 

*'  It  is  growing  late, 
"  it  will  be  very  darl 
home,  and  Emily  will 


nothing  'now  fiemained  to  be  done  but  tfab 
^examination  of 'Preston  ^who  'had  accompanied 
her.  3lii8  'was  ndt  of  long  duration;  and 
the  man,  now  fiilly  convinced  that  he  was 
safe,  did  not  hesitate  to  confirm  vail  >that  he 
bad  advanced  to  Agnes;  who,  no  longer 
^oppressed  by  the  ftars  which  had  so  much 
-mgitated  her,  now  that  she  had  .placed  !Emily!-s 
•cause  in  thchandsof  the  only  person  capable 
of  *  defending  her,  prepared  to  depart  with  ft 
heart  Ilightened  of  its  load  of  anxiety. 

Agnes  felt  anxious  to  return  to  Emily ;  for 
though  confident  that  she  would  -do  all  in 
her  power  to  keep  the  promise  she  had  ex- 
acted from  her,  yet,  in  the  agitated  state  in 
which  she  had  been  for  so  many  days,  she 
could  not  help  fearii^  that  if  any  thing  did 
induce  her  to  see  Colonel  Marsden,  she  was 
not  in  a  state  of  mind  which  could  enable 
her  to  bear  up  against  hb  solicitations. 

All  this  she  so  forcibly  represented  to  Sir 
Herbert,  that  at  last  he  reluctantly  consented 


aBsnrancefl  that  be  might  1 
vhich  Agnes,  now  in  poss 
ing  of  his  mind  and  hearl 
promise.  She  sighed  as 
the  sorrow  which  bed  spi 
mutual  confidence  in  al] 
smiled  again  as  she  loo 
j(^,  and  heard  the  pasE 
bis  thanks  for  the  dedsioi 
Poor  Agnes  I  it  was 
praised  hj  him,  and  at  s 
she  hastily  rose,  as  the 
beard,  and  bade  him  adie 
"  t  shall  always  feel, 
that  1  owe  all  my  happ 
have,  indeed,  been  an  i 
me,"  he  continued,  as  hi 
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eyes  to  meet  the  gaze  which  she  felt  was  turned 
upon  her ;  but,  hurrying  through  the  hall,  she 
sprung  into  her  carriage,  and  without  one 
word  or  look  which  could  betray  the  anguish 
of  her  feelings,  Agnes  departed  from  Mande* 
ville  Court. 


Thb  comfortalAe  state 

Colooel  Maraden  bad  & 
was  a  little  disturbed  w 
return  from  Somerton,  1 
not  been  admitted  to  I 
sence.  No  reason  faac 
refusal :  Frederick  bad 
that  ebe  bad  desired  tb: 
her  cousinB,  should  be 
was  ail  tbe  information 
obtain. 

Tbe  least  deviation   (i 
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like  Colonel  Marsden ;  and  Uns  denial  of  her- 
self was  8o  unusual  with  Emily  f  hat  he  could 
not  understand  it.  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  gained  by  remaining  where  he  ^as,  and 
he  determined  to  go  at  once  to  Somerton,  and 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  Teason  for 
what  had  happened,  or  whether  at  was  merety 
>the  result  of  accident. 

Perhaps,  thought  -he,  Lady  Mary  is  more 
unwell  than  usual.  A  short  thne  ago  thiB 
would  have  been  most  welcome  news  to  'him  ; 
but  ncrw  the  case  was  altered.  Lady  Mary% 
influence  no  longer  threatened  to  interfile 
with  his  schemes,  and  he  preferred,  therefoEO, 
•that  she  should  at  least  remain  tas  well  as 
she  had  been  latterly ;  for  he  knew  that  any 
increase  of  anxiety  on  her  account  would  (be 
the  most  sure  means  of  awakening  Emily^ 
feelings  from  the  torpor  of  indifference  into 
which  he  had  partially  contrived  to  lull  them 
by  a  long  course  of  artful  training. 


it  Higuifi«d  very  little 
warmer  feeling  of  affectii 
in  her  breast  towards  ] 
so  that  she  once  decide* 
aach ;  and  this  he  kne 
likely  to  happen  from  th« 
the  fiunily  affection  shi 
towards  htm,  if  nothing 
her  mind  at  this  momec 
etterpes  which  her  own 
his  insidious  argnnienta 
enabled  him  to  snbdne. 

It  was  now  many  days 
made  his  proposal,  and  hi 
that  the  patience  of  his 
longer  endure  the  sort  o 
he  was  on,  and  which, 
imposed  -,  for  EmiVs  mfi 
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derick's  having  been  always,  in  some  degree, 
averse  to  the  marriage.  His  opinion  seemed 
to  change  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  himself. 

Colonel  Marsden  was  sure  of  his  advantage 
the  moment  Frederick  felt  any  want  of  money; 
but  such  was  the  indolence  and  uncertainty  of 
his  disposition,  that  had  this  necessity  never 
made  itself  apparent,  it  is  probable  that  there 
would  have  been  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
inciting  him  to  the  pursuit  of  the  rich  prize 
which  was  now  almost  within  his  grasp ;  and 
at  this  very  moment  it  required  aU  the  vigi- 
lance  and  persuasions  of  Colonel  Marsden  to 
make  him  keep  the  promise  he  had  given  of 
yielding  himself  up  entirely  to  his  guidance. 

The  annoyance  of  being  every  day  in 
attendance  upon  Emily,  while  his  cause  never 
advanced  by  it,  began  seriously  to  affect  Fre- 
derick's views  of  the  case;  and  prudence  and 
interest  were  ready  to  give  way  before  the 
inconvenience  of  the  present  moment,  which 
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of  meeting  her»  and  heaidng  whether  Emilj^ 
was  really  ill. 

No  words  oan  pictane  the  consternation 
which  overwhelmed-  him.  upon  his  arrival, 
iti^es.had  not  r^tomed;.  hot.  the  information 
ho:  received  was-  too  fearfully  connected  with 
his  victims  for  him*  to  douht  for  a.  moment 
that  some  ftttal  discovery  had.  takea  plaoe* 
IMto.  Belmont  had  left  the  Lodge  early  that 
d^y  in  her  barouchei,  and  Mr.  Pneston  was 
sitting  on  ihe  box,  and  the  postilions  wece 
ordered  to  drive  fast.  This  was  the  answer  to. 
his  inquiries  at  Ae  house.  The  gatekeepers 
corroborated  the  statement ;  bnt  he^  could  dis« 
cover  no  due  to  their  destination.  They  had 
taken  the  Westbridge  Road,  and  that  wasr  all 
they  couldi  tell. 

In  aa  agony  of  apprehension.  Colonel  Mars* 
den  returned  home,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  ha  recollected  the  visit  and  insolent 
demand  of  Preston  that  morning;,  and  the  few 
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leaving  the  house ;  and  his  only  wish  seemed 
to  be  to  remain  where  he  was  until  all  was 
ascertained. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  Frederick,  who 
could  not  rest  satisfied  that  the  violence  of 
grief  which  agitated  his  father  proceeded  only 
from  disappointment  about  the  marriage,  re- 
solved to  despatch  a  messenger  to  Preston, 
to  request  his  immediate  attendance.  By  this 
means  he  hoped  to  discover  the  mysterious 
connexion  between  his  father  and  this  man ; 
for  at  present  all  was  in  confusion :  and  the  ex- 
traordinary emotion  and  terror  which  seemed 
to  overwhelm  his  father,  together  with  the  in- 
distinct insinuations  of  irretrievable  ruin,  filled 
his  mind  with  apprehension. 

The  hours  passed  slowly  as  he  sat  at  the 
window,  watching  for  the  return  of  his  ser- 
vant ;  and  when,  at  length,  the  sound  of  the 
horses'  feet  was  heard,  a  chill  crept  over  him, 
as  he  marked  the  increased  trepidation  of  his 
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yoarself  in  this  way  for  nothing.  It  is  very 
possible  that  Lady  Rosendale  was  really  not 
well  yesterday." 

The  piteous  look  of  fear  with  which  Colonel 
Marsden  answered  these  words  of  encourage- 
ment from  his  son  pierced  his  heart.  He 
hastily  went  in  search  of  his  sisters,  and 
merely  informing  them  that  he  was  going  out, 
and  that  they  must  stay  with  their  father,  who 
was  not  very  well,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
galloped  off  to  Somerton. 

By  the  road,  the  distance  was  five  miles; 
but  it  was  considerably  shortened  by  crossing 
two  or  three  fields,  which  cut  off  an  angle. 
In  his  haste,  Frederick  naturally  chose  the 
shortest  way.  Well  would  it  have  been  for 
him  had  he  not  done  so. 

On  his  arrival  at  Somerton  he  was  again 
refused  admittance.  Being  determined  to  gain 
what  insight  he  could  into  so  extraordinary 
a  proceeding,  he  inquired  for  Lady  Mary 
Marsden.    The  state  of  her  health  could  not 

VOL.  III.  Q 


Harassed  and  disgn 
Frederick  turned  his 
reaching  the  gate,  h< 
ther  Prestos  had  pass 

"  No,  nr,"  said  tt 
gone  out  to-day,  that 
went  up  to  the  hoi 
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"  A  gentleman  1 ' 
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'*  Why  I'm  sure,  sii 
a  stnmger  to  me ;  It 
at    this   gate :    hut 
please,"  continued  b 
of  Frederick's  conntei 
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time,  did  not  know  who  the  gentleman  was ; 
she  could  only  tell  that  he  was  in  mourning, 
and  so  was  his  grooms  and  that  when  she 
had  opened  the  gate  he  had  ridden  very  fast 
up  to  the  house,  where  he  still  was  —  at  least, 
she  believed  so,  for  she  had  not  seen  him 
return. 

Frederick  waited  for  no  more.  From  the 
first  moment  he  had  never  doubted  who  the 
gentleman  was.  He  felt  that  all  chance  for 
him  was  over ;  and  though  burning  with 
resentment  at  this  summary  mode  of  treat- 
ment, one  little  gleam  of  consolation  found 
room  to  enter,  with  the  thought  of  getting  rid 
of  all  the  annoyance  he  had  sufiered  for  so 
long,  and  returning  to  Vienna  and  to  Ad^le 
de  Marigny. 

Still,  under  existing  circumstances,  Frede- 
rick could  not  imagine  any  thing  that  could 
justify  his  exclusion  in  this  sudden  manner; 
and    then    again    the    remembrance    of  the 
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did  not  experience  any  overwhelming  sensation 
of  despair  at  the  loss  of  the  beautiful  heiress 
and  her  forty  thousand  a-year.  His  liberty 
and  indolence  were  too  dear  to  him  for  even 
fortune  and  power  to  compensate  entirely  for 
their  loss,  and  before  he  arrived  at  his  own 
door,  he  had  almost  resumed  his  calmness  and 
his  habitual  carelessness  of  the  future. 

But  there,  in  the  house  he  had  so  lately 
quitted  —  in  the  very  room  he  had  sat  —  a 
spectacle  awaited  him,  which  put  all  other 
feelings  to  flight,  and  froze  the  blood  in  his 
veins.  On  dismounting,  he  had  immediately 
proceeded  to  his  father's  room.  The  door  was 
open,  and  frantic  exclamations  of  grief  struck 
upon  his  ear.  He  rushed  forward,  and  be- 
held his  weeping  sisters  bending  over  the 
couch,  upon  which  lay  extended  his  fetfaer's 
lifeless  form. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  fatal  deed  had  not  been 
long  committed,  for  the  blood  was  yet  warm 
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^'  All  at  length  is  known  to  me.  For  the 
attempt  to  rob  me  of  my  happiness^  as.  well 
as  the  means  to  which  you  had  recourse  in 
order  to  accomplish  your  unworthy  purpose, 
I  freely  forgive  you ;  but  as  I  can  less  easily 
forget  it,  I  will  never,  see  you  more.  Though 
I  fully  acquit  others  of  any  participation  in 
the  wrong  that  has  been  done  me,  all  possi- 
bility of  any  nearer  tie  between  us  is  for  ever 
dissolved,  for  I  am  now  the  affianced  wife  of 
Sir  Herbert  Mandeville. 

'*  Emilt  Rosendale." 


Many  weeks  had  elapsed,  when  a  travelling 
carriage  was  seen  slowly  winding  up  the  hill 
which  overlooked  the  village  of  Selwood.     A 


tears  in  her  dark  eye, 
was  fearfully  sad.  Su 
a  merry  peal  mng  fi 
tower,  and  a  bridal  pi 
its  porch.  Agnee  coal 
glad  voicea  of  the  v 
strewed  flowers  on  the 
bride  and  bridegroom, 
the  carriage  and  gaspec 
"  Mamma,"  said  Edv 
come  back,  shall  we  no 
"  Never !  "  filintly  rep 
"  Mamma,  why  do  yoi 
we  are  going  away  ? 
mamma  —  we  are  with  ; 
TOU."  said  the  ■flix^i'm 
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tears  fell  fast  over  his  beautiful  ftice,  aa  he 
pressed  his  lips  to  her  cheek.  The  carriage 
moved  on,  and  in  another  moment  the  last 
glimpse  of  Somerton  had  disappeared. 
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